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A New Ford for $42 


For about four dollars you can put a durable, weather- 
proof, heat proof and wate rproot coat of Valspar Enamel 
on your Ford Sedan! For about two dollars you can buy 
enough for an open Ford. You will give it that ‘“‘spruced up’’ 
appearance that makes people stop and wonder when you 
got the new ear. 


Valspar Enamels withstand the destructive action of 
gasoline, oil, acid, and alkali. Their toughness resists 
scratching and abrasion—neither vibration nor sudden 
change of temperature causes them to check or crack. 


Even boiling water from the radiator will not turn 
Vaspar Enamels white. 


And best of all, Valspar Enamels are easy to apply. 
Anyone can do the job. 


So why not have a fine new-looking car to drive in. 


Valspar Enamels come in 12 standard colors—Red 
light or deep; Vermilion; Blue—light, medium and deep; 
Green—-medium and deep; Ivory; Bright Yellow; Gray 
and Brown. Also in Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 
Aluminum and Flat Black. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 





| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 





Send for color card 
and instructions 
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Our Purposes and Plans 


NOTA BENE 


This issue of Successful Farming con- 
tains more worthwhile material than any 
one can read at one sitting. Each issue 
contains anywhere from 100 to 150 articles 
or suggestions. 

A good: plan to follow in reading the 
magazine would be to first glance at the 
index of the reading matter that always 
appears on this page. Select the articles 
that you want to read first. Don’t try to 
read the entire book at one time. It is too 
big a job and the information you get in 
each number is too valuable to try to ab- 
sorb in one hurried reading. So our sug- 
gestion would be that youread and re- 
read this number of the magazine until the 
next one arrives. 

Last month subscribers wrote to our Sub- 
scribers’ Information Bureau for infor- 
mation about almost everything from 
automobiles to water supply systems and 
from barley to veterinary , gen 
Twenty-five percent more folks were 
served by the Bureau last month than the 
corresponding month a year ago. No dif- 
ference what’s bothering you or what farm 
problems you are trying to solve, maybe 
we can help you. Fire your questions at 
us. 

If you receive your mail on an R. F. D. 
route, your route and box numbers really 
ought to be part of the address on eac 
copy of Successful Farming. Of course the 
postmaster and rural route carrier prob- 
ably know you quite well, but if your 
route and box numbers are given in your 
address, we can make up one package for 
your route and it saves your postmaster 
and carrier considerable work. 

Paint Your Mail Box White 

This is one of the latest sugggestions of 
the Postmaster General. 

A fine suggestion, too. We believe it 
will meet with the hearty approval of 
Suecessful Farming readers. Here’s what 
the Postal Supplement says in part about 

“Tt is desirable that the boxes be painted 
white with the name of the head of family 
or families receiving mail in the box 
painted on both sides of the box in neat 
black letters one inch in height. Also that 
that painting be done at least once each 
vear. It is requested also that the posts 
© supports to which the boxes are at- 
tached be painted white. This will im- 
prove not only the appearance of the boxes 
but will add materially to the life of the 
hoxes and ig 

Put on the first coat the next time you 
vo to the mail box. You will surprise your 
postmaster when he makes his semi- 
innual inspection. 
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[From Friend to Friend 


THERE’S A REASON FOR ADVER- 
TISING SUCCESSES 


|_ I am always interested in the romance of 


3; | business. 


Most people have their central interest 
in business of some kind. This is natural 
| because our individual successes are 
| bound up in the development and 
| prosperity of the business in which we are 
engaged. 

Just as the farmer is most keenly inter- 
ested in farming and his success deter- 
mined to a great extent by the market for 
his products, so is the manufacturer most 
keenly interested in his product and de- 
veloping a profitable outlet over a territory 
large enough to insure an unfailing 
market. 

When C. W. Post began manu- 
facturing Postum cereal in 1895, he had 
little capital but he advertised persis- 
tently and every year marked encourag- 
ing progress. 

Grape Nuts was introduced in 1897, 
while in 1906 the Post organization 
offered Post Toasties to the American 
public. 

All of these products were advertised 
year in and year out in publications 
reaching American homes with the re- 
sult that while Post passed on years ago, 
the business he founded has gone steadily 
forward. 

At this time more than 15,000 bushels 
of shelled corn are required daily at Battle 
Creek in meeting the Pomona for Post 
Toasties and this industry alone furnishes 
a market for a tremendous volume of 
cereals. 

The firm, during its history, has in- 
vested more than $30,000,000 in advertis- 
ing. Its products are sold in all parts of 
the world. In less than thirty years it has 
developed a volume of business with the 
aid of advertising that otherwise would 
have required generations. 

Successful Farming has had a part in 
presenting the merits of these products to 
more than 850,000 farm families, backed 
by our guarantee of honest dealing. Every 
advertisement and every advertiser in 
Successful Farming is likewise guaranteed, 
because we would no more think of intro- 
ducing an unworthy product to our read- 
ers than they would think of introducing 
a man of uncertain reputation into homes 
of their friends. 
| Advertising renders valuable service in 
making thousands of people acquainted 
with the merits of honest products, which 
better the standards of living. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
necern. Advertisements for tobacce, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


luction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


Our 


guarantee. 


readers. Our 
the local dealer 
debts of an honest bankrupt. 


the peges of Successful Farmin, 
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you buy of 


When you answer.an advertisement refer to this 
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Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
ents. Single copies 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries, 
and to subscribers in the eighth sone, one year for 76 cents. Successful F. 
bscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid for 


is sold to every su 


your subscription will be cheerfully refunded. 
Rewnewal.— The date on the address label of each 
the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt 
ncluding t mont 
not changed upon receipt o 


he paper is paid for to and 
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the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 
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renewals always sign 
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is is a matter of importance both to you and to us. 
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Making the nation 
a neighborhood 


Coz0ncz WASHINGTON saw clearly 
and far ahead. He knew that Distance 
was the enemy which menaced the new 
republic most. 


One of his first acts following the surren- 
der at Yorktown was to mount his horse 
and seek out new paths from the eastern 
seaboard to the west. 


“Open all communicationswhich Nature 
has afforded,”’ he wrote to Henry Lee, 


“and encourage their use to the utmost.” 


Revolution made the colonies into states; 
only transportation could make a United 
States. 


The stage coach followed the ox cart, the 
steamboat and railroad succeeded the 
coach. Then came the automobile. When 
there were no roads, it created them. 
Where the railroad encircled hills, it 
pushed boldly across. Where cities were 
separated by miles, it reduced the miles 
to minutes. It has, indeed, opened all 
paths of communication and encouraged 


their use “‘to the utmost.” 


General Motors builds five passenger au- 
tomobiles, of which Chevrolet is one. 


Chevrolet broughttothe General Motors’ 
family a vision of great multitudes who 
needed economical transportation—a 
quality car at the lowest possible cost. 
Producing such a car, Chevrolet met a 
public response that was tremendous and 
has been increasing every year. 


In the future, as in the past, those cars 
will play the largest role which can give 
the largest value. It is on the recognition 
of this fundamental truth that General 
Motors stands. 


By the economies of large purchasing 
power and quantity production; by the 
free interchange of men and money and 
ideas; by the fullest encouragement of 
engineering research General Motors 


helps to build added value into the prod- 


ucts of each of its parts. 


Its ample resources are a guarantee that 
each of these parts is permanent—a con- 
tinuing factor in the unfinished task of 
making the nation a neighborhood. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET 
Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment 
Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 


Harrison Radiators 


OAKLAND 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
Klaxon Warning Signals 
Hyatt Roller Bearings 


OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 
Fisher Bodies Jaxon Rims 
Jacox Steering Gears 


AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
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ECORDS in one of the large livestock 
markets recently included the receipt 
of a car of cattle originally owned by 

a woman but sent to the termainal by a 
country trader. The local dealer bought 
the cattle from the woman, giving her a 
draft on the commission firm to which he 
would send them. He took the cattle and 
she turned the draft over to her banker. 

When the cattle arrived on the market, 
they were sold and the commission firm 
applied the price on a large overdraft held 
by them against the country trader. When 
the woman’s $600 draft arrived, the com- 
mission man refused it. 

The case was immediately referred to the 
local livestock supervisor and by him to the 
Washington office of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration. Attorneys for the 





STOCKYARDS ACT HELPS MARKET 


It Is Putting the Livestock Industry Right 


By H. A. PARISH 


New York, N. Y.; Omaha, Neb.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; North Portland, Ore.; St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Sioux City, Iowa, and South 
St. Paul, Minn. From these stations the 
other sixty stockyards under the jurisdic- 
tion of the secretary of agriculture are 
visited frequently. There are in the neigh- 
borhood of 5,000 dealers, commission firms, 
and other market agencies doing business 
at these yards. 

Livestock shippers have been invited to 
make direct contacts with the supervisors 
in order that personal attention might be 
given to the numerous problems the pro- 
ducer meets up with. The supervisors are 
available every market day and handle 
complaints right on the ground. It is not 
necessary to come to Washington to file 
complaints. 


government instructed the commission man Chester Morrill, Up to March Ist, nineteen formal com- 
that he would be required to pay the $600 who is in charge of stockyards plaints had been placed on dockets. The 
to the woman. As this article is written administration nineteenth was the complaint against the 


settlement is being made. 

This is only a representative case of many where a live- 
stock shipper has been directly benefited thru administra- 
tion of the Packers and Stockyards Act. Many more could 
be cited to show how clearly this piece of legislation ties 
into the livestock industry to the advantage of the producer. 
And it is not frowned upon by packers and stockyards 
agencies that are cooperating in its administration, as one 
might imagine. Leaders in both the livestock and meat 
industries say unqualifiedly 
that the administration of 


merger of the Armour and Morris packing 
companies, a case which is still pending. Final decisions 
have been handed down in six of these and other decisions 
will be announced soon. 

These formal complaints, however, represent but a small 
fraction of the work done towards correcting abuses and 
unfair practices at the marketing centers. Scores of indi- 
vidual complaints or existing unfair practices have been 
handled by the informal way of getting the two parties to- 
gether or thru the personal 
work of the supervisor. 





the law has brought about 
friendly and better con- 
tacts between the packers, 
producers, exchanges, co- 
operatives and stockyards 
companies. Treating the 
law fairly but in an unbiased 
way it can be said that early 
accomplishments stamp it 
as a boon to the entire 
business of handling live- 
stock. 

As a matter of explana- 
tion it might be said that 
the Packers and Stockyards 
Act was placed on the stat- 
ute books for the purpose of 
eliminating irregular and 
deceptive practices in the 
buying and selling of live- 
stock, to maintain open competitive market conditions, to 
prevent monopolies and control of prices, and to keep charges 
for selling livestock reasonable. It was enacted into law but 
a little over eighteen months ago and much of this time has 
been devoted to testing its constitutionality and the building 
up of an administrative organization. 

The Packers and Stockyards administration is a special 
unit in the United States department of agriculture under 
the supervision of the secretary. Chester Morrill as assistant 
to the secretary, is directly in charge. Tho exceedingly 
careful to keep himself in the background in managing the 
packer-control law, to know Mr. Morrill is to know the spirit 
behind his organization. Mr. Morrill and his associates 
lave secured the cooperation and friendliness of all agencies 

‘feeted because of their frankness and fairness. And the 
law is being enforced to the letter. 

In order to take care of the many problems coming up 
(he work of the administration has been divided into five 
divisions as follows: Trade Practices; Rates, Charges and 
Registrations; Audits and Accounts; Economics; and Law. 
[t now has livestock supervisors at nineteen principal stock- 
vards as follows: Atlanta, Ga.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, 
(ll.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Fort 
Worth, Texas; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los 
\ngeles, Calif.; Nashville, Tenn.; National Stockyards, IIL; 








The owner of these cattle is protected against unfair practices 
by the Packers and Stockyards Act 


Special effort has been 
made to settle complaints 
on the ground by informal 
conferences. Much of the 
work has been done in this 
direct and less expensive 
manner. 

If we were to select the 
most important case to 
come before the Packers 
and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration—not counting the 
Armour-Morris case, which 
has not progressed far—it 
undoubtedly would be the 
complaint filed by the live- 
stock producers against the 
commission rates at a num- 
ber of large central markets. 
And this important case is 
speedily on its way to solution by informal procedure. 

The complaining parties—the American Livestock Asso- 
ciation, the National Wool Growers Association, and thir- 
teen state livestock associations—and the respondents at 
the Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul and Chicago markets, 
decided after a series of informal conferences, to submit the 
question of commission rates to Howard M. Gore and 
George N. Dagger of the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration. They agreed further to abide by the findings of 
these two men without appeal therefrom to the courts on 
the part of the commission men. 

Such a move on the part of the commission men has been 
considered a far-reaching and important act on their part. 
By the time this article appears the hearings at the four 
places will have been held and the two referees will have 
started on the difficult task of considering all of the evidence 
presented with the duty of arriving at such commission 
rates at the different points as shall be satisfactory to both 
groups, the commission men and producers. According to 
the referees the hearings were particularly marked by a 
splendid spirit of cooperation. ; 

The first proceeding instituted by the secretary of agri- 
culture under the Act was that at East St. Louis (National 
Stockyards), Ill., where the organized commission men had 
placed a boycott on two cooperative (Continued on page 70 
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Y this time you have probably 

read the newspaper announce- 
ments of the three greatest discov- 
eries in tire manufacture in the his- 
tory of tires. 


For your convenience we repeat 
them— 
1. Sprayed Rubber—the first truly pure 


rubber. 


2. Web Cord —a rubber-webbed sheet of 
cords with every filament of each cord 
impregnated and surrounded by pure 
natural rubber. It does away with 
all cross tie-threads. It is the most 
substantial step in friction elimi- 
nation since the old type square 
woven fabric gave way to co 
construction, 


The New Discoveries in Rubber Manufacture 
Now applied to US Royal Cords 





3. The new Flat Band Process of building 

a cord tire — ensuring for the first time 

a uniform tire equalized through and 

through in resiliency and resistance to 

puncture and wear. 

These three new major contribu- 
tions to the art of rubber manufac- 
ture have been utilized to give the 
Royal Cord a better, longer lived— 
more resilient carcass and a better, 
stronger, longer wearing tread. 

Again you see U.S. Royal Cords living 
up to their leadership obligations. 

Again you see U.S. Royal Cords 
practicing what they preach: 


Competition for greater public 
confidence and larger public service. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


© 1923 United States Rubber Company,New York 
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MAKE WEATHER-PROOF STACKS 


A Few Pointers on Grain Stacking 
By EDWIN L. ANTONEN 











Right Wrong 
Vo. 3 This method is used when the 
width of the stack is to be increased 


N this article I shall not attempt to theorize. Rather I 
will give some pointers that I have secured thru my own 
experience and observation and from the rich experience 

of my father, who has had over twenty years experience in 
stacking grain. In this period we have always enjoyed more 
or less of a reputation for having dry stacks under unfavor- 
























Round stacks of oats on an Illinois farm 


able conditions. I well re- 
member many incidents 
that would prove this, 
but will enumerate 
only one. The year, 
or rather fall, of 1921 
was the dampest fall 
we have had in this 
vicinity for a long span 
of years. It rained at 
short intervals so that 
nearly all grain that was 
left to be threshed from 
shocks either sprouted in the 
shocks or in the bin, and nearly all 
stacks were green with sprouts, so 
that when threshing time came it 
was with difficulty that the bundles 
were separated, but our stacks were 
dry. I am not writing this to boast 
of anyone’s ability; rather I am giv- 
ing it to prove that anyone can make a weather-proof stack 
if he only follows certain definite rules and that no one can 
make weather-proof stacks if he disregards these rules. 
Applying these principles to hard facts, let us proceed to 
make a model stack. The bottom is begun by laying a few 
bundles across each other and then laying the next bundles 
across these in a circle, increasing the circumference of the 
bottom by lapping every row over the outside row a little 
more than half the length of the bundle. When the bottom 
is the desired size, the man stacking goes on the stack. 
Beginning at any point at the outer edge he lays the bun- 
dles close to each other, following the outer edge until he has 
a complete circle. Then he begins in the center in the same 
manner, at first making a small circle but by lapping the 
bundles, every circle or row is made larger than the preceding 
one. He increases the height of the bottom with every com- 
plete layer of circles, keeping the center hard and at the 


wheat ready for 
the stack 





No.1 The butt is at an angle as the result of 
leaning in the shock 






























R ight 


No. 2 This method is used for decreasing 
the width of the stack 


Wrong 


same height as the outer edge. The size of the bottom is 
neither increased nor decreased until a height of about four 
feet is reached, then the bundles are laid so that the butts 
project a few inches over the outer edge increasing the cir- 
cumference of the outer circle. This increase we will call 
bilge. 

The purpose of this bilge is manifold; it increases the size 
and capacity of the stack and makes it weather-proof. A 
stack that is gathered or, in other words, when every layer 
in the stack is made smaller than the preceding one so that 
the sides slope from the ground to the top in a straight line, 
nine times out of ten will not shed water. The reason is that 
the sides will not settle more than the center. 

The bilge of the stack is gradually increased until at a 
height of about eight feet it has reached the maximum 
width, at least three feet. At the bilge the center is kept 
hard and a few feet higher than the sides so that the butt 
end of the bundle is somewhat lower than the grain end. 
The bundles must be laid as close to each 
other as possible, and always put the 

bundles like shingles so that the 
space between the bundles is 
covered by the bundle that 
is laid on top. 

The importance of the 
bilge, besides increasing 
the capacity, is this: 

As the butts are not 
resting solidly on the 
lower bundles, they 
being a little over the 
edge of the side, when 

the stack settles these 
bundles naturally settle 
more than those in the 
center with the result that 
the bundles slope downward 
and outward as if hanging in- 








Wheat ricks as they are built in Indiana 


stead of being level or sloping inward. This sheds water like 
a duck’s ei 
When the maximum width has been reached, the bundles 
are placed as shown in illustration No. 2. The stack is 
pared gathered evenly at all points so that the peak will 
in the center as otherwise the stack will have a tendency 


to lean after it settles. (Continued on page 51 
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HANDICAPPED 


AVID MOYLAN was a switchman at twenty. He 

slipped on the ice one day and a train cut off an arm. 
He went back to the job from the hospital. Seven years 
later he fell again and lost the other arm in the same way. 
He began to study law and at thirty was before the state 
board for examination with 202 other students seeking 
admission to the practice of law. He was among the ten 
highest in that examination. 

Moylan opened a law office, got some practice, was elected 
to the city council of Cleveland and reelected by the largest 
majority ever given a candidate for the council. Then he 
was elected municipal judge at thirty-eight years of age 
by the second largest majority ever given any candidate 
for that office. David Moylan was not a quitter, tho 
terribly handicapped. 

Charles Noel Douglas was an actor. He fell and complete- 
ly paralyzed everything but his brain and heart. But lying 
in his bed under the constant care of a nurse, Douglas 
writes songs, plays, and edits a magazine. He was ternbly 
handicapped but was not a quitter. 

Other examples could be given but these are sufficient 
now for the purpose. Do any of our readers know of farmers 
who are putting up a good fight, who are “carrying on” tho 
handicapped in some similar way? If so, we would appreciate 
it if you would send us their name and address, and tell all 
you know about their work since being handicapped. The 
world admires a game fighter. 


IS IT A WEEDING PROCESS? 


PARTIAL survey by the department of agriculture 

indicates that the net loss of rural population moving 
to the towns and cities was about 1,120,000 in 1922. Some 
will point to this as an indicatiofi that we are drifting into 
peasantry. 

The fact that we have no “class” stratas of our popula- 
tion makes it possible and desirable that some constantly 
change occupations. Some want to try their luck in town 
and city, and some want to take a whirl at farming. The 
utter lack of fixity need not alarm anyone. We need only 
be alarmed when there is no freedom of movement from 
one occupation to another; when son follows in the foot- 
steps of his father; when once a farmer always a farmer, or 
once a laborer always a laborer. 

High prices in any line of business or occupation attract 
an undue number to that line of endeavor. Thousands of 
merchants fail every year. Thousands of laborers drop their 
tools and become farmers. Thousands of farmers leave 
the fields for work in town, if wages or prices seem more 
attractive elsewhere. 

In fact, machinery on the farm makes it possible for one 
family to produce as much as several used to. War prices 
induced many city men to try agriculture, or many farmers 
to cultivate more acres. This over-production has to end 
sometime. There must be a weeding out so that undue 
competition may not destroy agriculture. This process has 
gone on in the business and financial fields and nobody is 
alarmed for fear of a shortage of goods or finance. If fewer 
farmers operate the farms it ought to be a step in the direc- 
tion of stabilized, remunerative prices. 


‘ ’ 


COOPERATIVES ENTER GRAIN BOARD 

FTER years of fighting the different grain boards for 

a membership in these exchanges, the Supreme Court 
has passed on the constitutionality of the grain futures act 
and declared that the cooperative grain marketing organ- 
izations may purchase seats on the exchanges and pay 
patronage dividends to their members. This is the final 
word in the matter. 

One by one the battlements are falling before the organ- 
ized attacks of the farmers. They do not expect to revolu- 
tionize the grain trade, but they now can meet competitors 
on an even basis. It will be a contest now to see who can 


sell grain most efficiently. 





PARTISAN PROPAGANDA 


T= political parties are already beginning to spread 
their party propaganda to the press, preparatory to 
the next presidential campaign. It was political propaganda 
that caused the downfall of Germany. That government 
had so blinded its people by propaganda that everybody 
was led to believe, and many still believe, that Germany 
was a superman nation; that all the world was jealous and 
an enemy; that war was righteous and necessary. 

Of course, we are not in the same plight as Germany but 
the drift toward personal or syndicate ownership of a great 
number of leading dailies and magazines, and the ease with 
which the list cfnm be increased makes it possible for this 
nation to get a biased view of national affairs, for the tend- 
ency is more and more to read the big press and pay less 
heed to the smaller papers. 

The very size of a modern daily makes it quite impossible 
for the people to read many papers to get the broader view, 
so when a political party spreads its propaganda thru the 
daily press it has a far reaching effect. While the voters 
are less partisan than formerly there is perhaps as great 
difficulty to get at the truth because propaganda is in 
these days so ably financed. 

It is amusing to one who gets all the political “dope” 
when one party claims credit for a prosperity that was no 
more caused by that party than by the moon, or blames 
any fall of prices or slump in business or wages to the other 
party. Political “bunk” would be amusing were it not 
seriously read by the less intelligent, less analytical readers. 

There is hope that the league of women voters, which is 
non-partisan, may soon be functioning so that it may give 
the voters the “straight” of political issues. This is their 
noble purpose. The women have a real job ahead of them. 
Their assistance is welcome. 


ENACTMENTS BEFORE COURTS 


T seems strange that an international court should be 
considered in this country before we are willing ‘to con- 
sider a league of nations. When blind partisanship de- 
feated our joining the league of nations, our people were 
unduly worked up about the matter. The “irreconeilables” 
made such a bitter and nation-widefight against ‘entangling 
alliances’”’ that the people became panic stricken in the 
midst of an enthusiasm for world peace that they turned 
directly around and voted the proposition down. While we 
had supposedly entered this ‘war to end war” we repudiated 
that claim by refusing to participate in an international 
league which was the first and essential step to end war by 
cooperation. 

Now that the work moves on without us, and the league 
of nations is functioning as best it can without our moral 
support, there is a change of sentiment. Once more our 
people and our political leaders are wishing that the United 
States might be a party to an association of nations that 
has the world’s best interests at heart. But rather than come 
out and acknowledge a changed sentiment on the league, 
we are now hearing much in favor of a world court to 
arbitrate national differences. 

In all the progress of national life, or of civilization, 
courts have been the last step. The pioneers first created, 
not laws in their legal sense, but general sentiments which 
took the place of enactments by legislatures. Was there 
cattle rustling or horse stealing? The pioneers assembled 
and decided what to do about it. Their general opinion 
became the law. And they, themselves, became the courts 
to decide the guilt and to execute the offenders of those 
laws. But in every process of development the enactment 
of laws preceded the formation of courts, whether those 
courts were legal or impromptu. A lynching by a mob is 
only a mob enactment of a mob court with public sentiment 
playing the part of legislators. 

What can a world court do without world enactments to 
decide? There must be a league of nations first to formulate 
international laws and back those laws with a sufficient 
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armed or moral force to make them effective. Then the 
world court will have some place in the plan. There will be 
some organized force to execute the orders of the court. 

It will then be possible for the league of nations, by a 
referendum vote of participating nations, to outlaw war as 
all nations have outlawed murder. It will end war; end 
preparation for war; end taxation to support great armies 
and navies; end the waste of resources as an aftermath of 
war. 

Let us have a world court. Let the United States be a 
party thereto, but let us also go the whole way and join 
the league of nations so that we can be a party to agree- 
ments among nations. We were once supposed to be “too 
proud to fight.’”” Are we now too proud to change our minds 
in another matter in which this nation is as fully interested 
as in the other? 


IF PLACES WERE CHANGED 


Wé are apt to view a question from our own knowledge 
of it, which knowledge may or may not be founded on 
personal interest. If we are short of coal we are more apt to 
take sides against the miner than if we have plenty, or if we 
have been a coal miner we have the miner’s viewpoint. The 
railroad strike moved us to sympathy or disgust according 
to our own personal interest in the question. 

So it is with public and private affairs which are discussed 
by the poeple. Our own views are biased by personal inter- 
est or ignorance of the matter under discussion. Just how 
we would think or act can scarcely be determined without 
changing places with the other party. We then would have 
a personal interest, but a decidedly different one, hence a 
new viewpoint. 

Very few know all about any subject. Some sincerely 
think they do, and believe they are unbiased. Those who 
really strive to be impartial are the ones most apt to say, 
and truly, that they do not know. Reformers are decidedly 
biased, tho cocksure they are right. They may be. They 
may blunder in their attempt to attain high ideals. It was 
this kind that recently swept down on a cock fight and ar- 
rested all the participants they could capture. They were 
working in the interests of the poor birds that for sport were 
made to fight one another. But these tender-hearted re- 
formers threw some forty game cocks into a chicken yard 
that dark night and in the morning they found one torn and 
bleeding, staggering cock crowing faintly over the dead 
bodies of all the rest! It had been a battle royal with no one 
to care for the victims. The cock fight fans naturally con- 
sidered this a waste of sport with no birds saved by the 
other method. 

We settle a great many questions just as carelessly by 
throwing the contestants into greater difficulties without 
accomplishing any reforms. The loafing grocery store sage 
cannot settle a coal strike or rail strike any better than the 
interested parties, because each interested party has a view- 
point of personal interest that the other cannot grasp. 


SHORT ON EDUCATION 


ONDITIONS are slowly improving in the country 

but there are some dark spots on the map yet. In 
ne state there are several rural counties where the school 
term is only sixty days a year. In the same state the city 
hildren go to school 180 days. 

It takes eight years to complete the grades so as to enter 
high school, at the rate the city child progresses. The rural 
child would have to attend school twenty-four years in 
der to put in that much time to pass the grades, if they 
were in attendance at one of these sixty day schools. 

In some city schools they not only have night schools 
but continuation schools so children can attend school 
almost the entire year. Newark, N. J., has one high school 
and many grade schools that are in session forty-eight 
weeks a year. 

Are the city people getting off as easy on taxes for schools 
as the country? By no means. And they do not want to. 
Six hundred cities are running night schools where adults 
may gain a larger education, and foreigners learn our 
language. Do the tax payers object to the extra cost? 
Indeed not. Thirty-eight cities with populations of 30,000 
or more devote more than half their city funds to the main- 
tenance of their schools. 

The rural villages and rural schools spend $392,000,000 
a year trying to educate 12,500,000 children. The cities 
spend $488,000,000 on 9,000,000 children. There are still 
186,000 one room schools in the country. Some can never 
be consolidated, but many can be and the children given 
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a better schooling. Of course, it costs more to get a good 
schooling than a poor one, just as it costs more to get a 
good fence than a poor one. 

It used to be said that money made the mare go. Money 
makes the auto go, money makes anything go. Do not 
blame all the exodus from the country to unprofitable 
farming. Much of it is due to poor school facilities. Are 
the children of the country districts getting a square deal? 


LAWS AND MORE LAWS 


) te may be necessary in our complex civilization to eternally 
regulate our course by new laws, but it does seem as if 
we might have a little respite from it once in a while. More 
and more people seem to look to legislation as a cure for 
every ill, and more and more the politicians are playing 
up to that belief by proposing new bills so they can make 
a hit with their constituents. 

The last congress passed 931 new laws out of the twenty 
thousand or so proposed. What the state legislatures 
struggled with this last winter has not come to our atten- 
tion, but is safe to surmise that the grist was a big one. The 
people heave a sigh of relief when congress and the legis- 
latures adjourn. 

The federal code of laws has not been revised for over 
fifty years. It is a jargon of amendments to amendments 
and new laws, with altogether too few old laws repealed. 
Several years a committee was appointed to prepare a 
new federal m4 Its report of over five million words, 
weighed about fifteen pounds. It is uncertain that this 
great volume contained all the laws at that time. 

We wonder when someone will have the courage and 
statesmanship to propose a halt to law making for at least 
one session, and propose the time be spent in repealing out 
of date laws that encumber our statutes. 

A recital of the ridiculous bills proposed in the different 
state legislatures would make an amusing volume. Some 
of these get by and stay on the statutes. 


COST OF A WRONG IDEA 
A’ active minority in an oppressed nation can do great 
deal of harm that may result as it did in Russia. 
According to the report of Dr. Tarassevitch of Moscow 
to the committee on health of the league of nations, famine 
and disease have taken millions of lives in that unfortunate 
country east of the Volga river. 

Of the 5,500,000 stricken with cholera 2,200,000 have 
died. Typhoid and dysentery killed about half a million 
in 1918, and typhoid and relapsing fever have taken toll 
of millions. 

Only a third of the remaining school children are now in 
school due to a lack of teachers. The children were nation- 
alized and teachers were drafted in the beginning, but now 
under a more liberal policy, they desert the school rooms 
for more paying occupations. 

The revolutionists killed 8,000 physicians, and many of 
the intellectuals. The country is now harvesting death and 
ignorance as a result. Gradually the leaders are discovering 
that they must again rely upon intelligence and the pro- 
fessions as well as upon capitalists if they are to save the 
nation from barbarism. 

Theory in government is ever leading certain would-be 
reformers, like a will o’ the wisp, into the swamps of national 
degradation when they assume power to control. Evolution 
is better for organized society than revolution. 


INLAND PORTS 
HERE has been unanimous support of the farm organ- 
izations for the deepening of the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes waterways so ocean freighters could come to 
inland lake ports. Even the opposition of New York has 
recently been modulated, with a prospect that it will entirely 
disappear. 

Recently, many of the great railroads of the midwest 
endorsed the project whole-heartedly as a move to better 
transportation inland. Now if congress will act we may live 
to see the day when the Great Lakes cities become coast 
ports, and there are cheaper transportation rates for export 
products. 

The tendency of the times is to cut out the useless efforts 
in marketing. Here is where at one stroke a great saving 
may be made in handling farm exports. Relieve the con- 
gestion of eastern ports, relieve the congestion on eastern 
railroads by opening the St. Lawrence way and the greatest 
step in economic transportation has been taken. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HESE are the doldrum days in the national capital. 
The echoes of long-distance speakers have long since 
died in the corridors of the senate and the house of 
representatives. But politics, as ever, are to the fore, and 
the Democratic and Republican national committees are 
thundering with their colored literature at inoffensive people. 

For the moment the principal talk centers around 
President Harding's endorsement of American entry into the 
international court of justice at the Hague, the rum rebellion 
against the laws of the United States, and the scandal caused 
by the sensational orgy of profiteering in sugar. At the 
same time this and that bloc is preparing its lines for a new 
advanee on enemy territory when congress convenes, while 
the prospects of legislation along various lines are being 
canvassed. 

The government seems powerless to combat the rum 
fleet that is riding at anchor off the Atlantic coast. There 
is talk of using the army and navy. But there are those 
who hesitate at so drastic a step to maintain the Volstead 
act and the Eighteenth amendment. The ruling of the 
supreme court, forbidding foreign vessels to bring liquor 
into American waters whether sealed or otherwise, appears 
to have made confusion worse confounded, and to have 
added international complications to an already tangled 
domestic question. What the outcome will be no one can 
foretell. 

The administration is on the trail of the sugar gamblers. 
It looks like a sweeping investigation of what is regarded as 
an international conspiracy in which the Cuban producers, 
the refiners in the United States, and the wholesale agencies 
are involved. The department of justice and the federal 
trade commission are also on the trail. 

As far as international relations are concerned, progress 
has been registered in one important direction. Affairs 
with Mexico are progressing more favorably. After muc h 
delay, a joint commission has been appointed by the two 
countries, : and is about to begin consideration of outstanding 
differences with a view to finding a basis on which diplo- 
matic relations can be restored and American business 
proceed in Mexico once more in its wonted channels. 


Number of Federal Employees Reduced 


NE of the worthwhile things the present administra- 

tion has accomplished is the large reduction recorded 
in the number of employees in the federal government. The 
army of employees, according to latest figures, has been 
reduced to the tune of 102,101. Of these, 45,000 were taken 
off the rolls of the war department, 43,000 off the pay list of 
the navy department, and 19,000 from the pay roll of the 
treasury. 


Future Policy Toward Reclamation 


HE resignation of Secretary of Interior Fall has not 

done away with the possibility of friction between the 
departments of agriculture and the interior. Secretary of 
the Interior Hubert Work has served notice that he favors 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars for 
irrigation projects, particularly the reclamation of 3,000,000 
acres in the Big Ben area of the Columbia river. Both 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and the farm bloc in 
congress frown on further projects at government expense 
for the present. A bill providing for re¢lamation to the 
extent of $300,000,000 was defeated. in the last congress. 


Secretary Wallace and the farm bloc take the view that there 
is already over-production, and in support of their argument 
they point out that of several hundred millions already 
expended on projects, only $12,000,000 have returned to the 
federal treasury, the beneficiaries of the grants having had 
to secure extension of time in most cases. The issue is one 
that is likely to be hard fought in the next congress. 


Relative Prices of Farm Produce 
GTATIOTICS for the month of April compiled by the 


department of commerce and the department of agri- 
culture, show a slight increase in the price of farm commodi- 
ties. The average price to farmers of the ten leading crops 
stood at the index figure of 1g4, as compared with 130 for 
the previous month last year,and 112 a year ago. The 
relative average price to farmers of livestock stood at 106 
as compared with 117 for March a year ago, thus indicating 
that livestock is still lagging behind in the trend toward 
recovery. 


Government Will Not Sell Arms 


HE United States government has taken a strong stand 

against the sale of surplus army materials either to 
individuals or to foreign powers. The president outlined the 
nation’s position in this respect in a recent letter addressed 
to the secretary of war and the secretary of the navy. “I 
would gladly waive any financial advantage that might 
attend such sales, to make sure that none of our surplus 
equipment | is employed to encourage warfare any place in 
the world.” 


Secretary Hoover on Business 


ECRETARY of Commerce Hoover, the adminis- 
tration’s foremost business diagnostician, predicts that 
the revival of business has come to stay. “The business 
condition,” he said, “is marked just now by the fact that 
goods are not accumulating. Altho production is at a high 
point, consumption is equalling it. Goods are moving con- 
tinuously thru the channels of distribution, and are not 
piling up in a way that might indicate a check in business 
activity. Likewise prices are not showing the runaway 
tendency that we witnessed during the war and thereafter. 
I can see nothing on the business horizon that indicates 
reverses are due.” 

But what about the farmers of the country? Are they 
keeping pace with the general trend toward prosperity? 
Here is what Fred Sterek, director of the War Finance 
Corporation said on return from a recent tour of the west 
and southwest: “I have found that there is a gradual re- 
covery from the effects of the depression among the agri- 
cultural and livestock interests. Altho not yet restored 
to normal, the farmers and the stockmen are looking hope- 
fully to the future.” 

In this business connection it is perhaps worth noting 
that the income tax returns for the first quarter of 1923 
were $100,000,000 more than for the corresponding period 
last year. Income tax returns are one of the surest indi- 
cators of conditions all around. 

When he makes his tour of the country, President 
Harding, it may be pointed out in passing, will promise 
general reduction of taxes. He favors reduction all along 
the line rather than in surtaxes and those taxes applying 
only to the wealthy. 











Animals driven against a wire fence by the storm and killed by lightning. Fence wires were not grounded 





WHEN THE LIGHTNINGS FLASH 


Are Your Buildings and Stock Protected? 


on all these defects are going to be minimized or completely 
done away with. First, there will be no more poor rods made. 
Second, they will not be slighted in putting on the buildings. 


F it is “quicker than greased lightning” as is often said, 
believe me, it is going some! You cannot even see lightning. 
All you see is a streak of white hot air left behind after the 

lightning has burned a hole in the atmosphere. It travels a 
mile in a sixty-thousandth of a second. so if you think you see 
it headed for your barn or house, or 
your barbed wire fence you haven't 


Third, they will be inspected to see that they stay in 
working condition after installation. 

Back of these statements is a 

reason. The manufacturers of 


lightning rods have quite recently 





time to go in and order a lightning 
rod or increase your insurance. You 
can just put it down in your mem- 
orandum book now that you’ve got 
to be ready for it before it starts 
or you are the loser in the race. 
“Do you believe in that old 
fake?” someone asks. Indeed yes, 
and so does everybody who has 
made any study of it. It is so gen- 
erally accepted by fire marshals 
and insurance companies that good 
rods properly installed and kept in 
good condition are a protection 
against lightning that I do not in- 
tend to discuss that phase of it. 
What made you think it a fake, 
anyway? I'll tell you, for you may 
not know. Either your personal ex- 
perience or that of some one you 
rely on has not been favorable to 


lightning. 
lightning in 1918, 
rodded buildings. 


summer storm. 


best policy. 





In a most extensive investigation of farm 
fires conducted in 1918, fifty-one percent of 
the fires were found to have been caused by 
Of the 20,000 fires caused by 
20,000 occurred in un- 


The farmers own $6,158,308,288 worth of 
farm buildings in the thirteen mid-western 
states served by Successful Farming. 
territory is subject to lightning hazards every 
Can the farmers afford to 
run the risk of lightning when this property 
can be safeguarded against destruction by 
proper lightning rods? 
usually result in total loss because of inade- 
quate water protection. 


formed a national association. They 
have been studying their own busi- 
ness with the aid of the bureau of 
standards of the United States 
department of commerce and the 
committee of American Engineering 
Standards, and under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. They have 
decided that certain materials were 
unsuited, certain kinds of construc- 
tion unsafe and certain kinds of 
installation unsatisfactory and they 
have agreed as manufacturers be- 
longing to this national association 
to standardize their materials and 
their methods of installation. 

In order that the buyer of light- 
ning rods may know what he is 
getting and that the insurance com- 


This 


Fires in the country 


Prevention is the 








lightning rods. The rods did not 
protect. And you did not ascertain 
why they did not protect. You 
condemned every rod because of that prejudice. Some apples 
have worms in them. You eat ’em—the apples, I mean—because 
you know that most apples are good even if you have found 
half a worm in one you ate. Some men steal, yet you trust 
others. Binders often break, yet you do not condemn them all. 
Sure, some rods are not suitable—never were—and others are 
not properly installed, and 
some that are suitable 
and properly installed are 
not in condition to pro- 
tect against lightning be- 
cause someone or somes 
thing has ruined them. 

You know that when 

someone gets stuck in the 
mud and goes to the 
schoolhouse and cuts off 
ill the lightning rods he 
can reach to pull the car 
out of the hole, that 
choolhouse is no longer 
protected. And if changes 
n the construction of the 
building have been made 
or a silo built on, it is 
more than likely that the 
lightning rod has been 
disturbed and is no longer 
a protection. Or if the 
stock have rubbed the 
ground rod out of the ground, or broken it, a A reasonable per- 
son will know that the rod is no longer a safety device but a 
menace to that building. 

The fact is the system, the idea, the practice is right in spite 
of these defects that cause rods to sometimes fail to protect a 
building. So pin your faith to a properly rodded building if you 
want to get in out of a thunder storm and be safe. From now 














Lightning killed one man, five horses and one mule in this barn 
which was not rodded 


pany may know that materials and 
installation are such as will pro- 
tect the building, the manufac- 
turer agrees to certain minimum standards of manufacture 
which have been adopted by the association with the endorse- 
ment of the laboratories of the insurance companies and the 
U. 8. bureau of standards. The goods are inspected in the 
factory by the insurance laboratories, they put their stamp 
of approval on the materials; then the dealer who puts 
up the rods must report 
in writing to the manu- 
facturer and the labora- 
tories exactly how he put 
on the whole job. he 
manufacturer must in- 
spect at least twenty-five 
percent of all installations 
and the laboratories of the 
insurance people may in- 
spect as many jobs as they 
please. When the report 
and inspections are satis- 
factory, the laboratory 
mails direct to the buyer 
of the rods a master 
label which he is to tack 
on his building close to 
the rod which shows any 
insurance agent that that 
building is __ properly 
rodded and is worthy of 
discount on hig insurance. 

In nineteen states of 
the middle west and all the New England states and New York 
these master labels will be given credit by the insurance com- 
panies as evidence of proper rodding. The lightning rod bus- 
iness has ceased tobe a fraud or a joke. You ought to have 
your old rods reinspected to see if they are in good condi- 
tion. The season of thunder storms is now here. To wait may 
mean a heavy financial loss in buildings and livestock. 


: 
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THE RURAL CHURCH PROBLEM 


How Can The Churches Be Made Stronger ? 


By ALSON SECOR 


N my other article I showed briefly the fact that the rural 
communities are over-churched. A preacher is worthy of 
his hire, worthy of salary enough so he can support his 
family well, and educate his children as well as any other man. 
Otherwise, he cannot hold his head up in the community he 
serves. The day of “donations’’ ought to be forever past. To 
make a preacher the subject of public charity is to humiliate 
him. The country editor used to take his pay in pumpkins and 
what not. So did the preacher. The editor has gotten down 
toa cash basis and the preacher should be able to do so, too. 

“How to do away with surplus churches is a proble: m that 
must be faced,” says Fred W. Palmer. “It comes near being 
the most difficult religious problem in the land of sectarian 
enterprise. The situation and scandal of it are notorious. In 
almost every hamlet and on every crossroad are found little 
churches with no visible reason for existence, except denomina- 
tionalstubborness or factions of the fathers. hey violate 
dictates of economy and efficiency, belittle the big religion of 
Jesus and the apostolic ideal of the church.” 

After describing conditions in a Minnesota town where the 
struggling churches had been kept alive by outside missionary 
money 9 nang years but now were in a state of neglect and 
idleness, A. J. Ke *nnedy says: “Such a condition as that brings 
religion into <_ redit in the community, causes many to scoff 
at the church, takes the heart out of the zealous lay workers, and 
makes it difficult for a minister of religion to hold up his head. 

Certain it is that one of the next great religious advance- 
ments must be toward the unification of religious work for the 
purpose of eliminating waste.” 

The Outlook sums up the churches’ condition in these words: 

“There are in the United 
States about one hundred 


cannot adjust itself to these new conditions is doomed. 

“The church authorities,the missionary societies are read 
to act on consolidation, but the people are unwilling to conduct 
their religious affairs efficiently, except in a few cases,” says 
Albert Clay Zumbrunnen in his book, The C Sommunity Chure sh. 

“Social salvation or betterment can be achieved best when the 
churches are working together. The outward look is taking 
place of the upward look. Abstract doctrines have divided men 
and driven them from usefulness. Common tasks i in community 
building have united them and made them useful.” 

Lack of economic construction is not alone manifest in the 
duplication of buildings in small towns. It is shown in the 
seating capacity provic ed. “T he Protestant churches (in 1906) 
could seat 53,250,000 while the membership is 22,000,000. The 
average seating capacity of the Protestant churches is three 
times that of the average membership, while in the Roman 
Cathlic church the average membership is two and a quarter 
times the seating capacity,’’ which shows that the Protestants 
have six times more seating capacity than the Catholics. It is 
hard to preach to empty seats. It is costly on the membership 
to heat the unused space. It is hard on the local people and 
hard on the missionary societies to help pay for unnecessary 
—— h capacity. 

‘an the country churches get together on a religious program 
m. one leadership and one roof? “In essentials, unity. In 
non-essentials, liberty. In all things, charity,” must be the 
broad program of religious folks who would establish a com- 
munity church. It has been done. 

“At Quaker Hill, New York, a country church was organ- 
ized,” writes Warren H. Wilson, “which united in itself the 

whole religious ministry to 
a population of great varie- 





and fifty Protestant de- 
nominations and about one 
hundred and fifty more sep- 
arate and independent Prot- 
estant congregations that 
belong to no one of these 
denominations. The differ- 
ences between them in a few 
instances are of some im- 
portance, but in most cases 
their present-day  signifi- 
cance is nothing. They are 
kept alive by ecclesiastical 
machinery and traditional 
momentum. They are such 
as these: Shall we pray to 
God with a book or extem- 
poraneously, or in silence? 
In adult baptism, shall we 
apply the man to the water 
or the water to the man, 
etc., ete. . . . The ministers 
no longer talk about these 
things; the laity no longer 
think about them. It is 
true that there are differ- 
ences of temperament and 
taste. But the Masonic order, the Y. M.C. A., and the Roman 
Catholic church have demonstrated that men of different tastes 
and temperaments can cooperate harmoniously in philanthropic 
and religious institutions.”’ 

“In the church of the future, form and ceremony will play 
minor parts,” says someone. In another issue of the Outloo 
occurs some forward reaching thoughts worthy of quotation 
here: 

“The denominational walls are crumbling. The denomina- 
tional spirit is dying. Christians of all denominations meet out- 
side of the church in common acts of service. The day is nearer 
than we think when they will be able to meet for work and 
worship in the same church—a church as Jewish as the ten 
commandments and as Christian as the sermon on the mount; 
as litturgical as Solomon’s prayer in the temple and as non- 
liturgical as Christ’s prayer at the Last Supper; as Calvinistic 
as the first chapter of Genesis and as Armenian as the last 
chapter of Revelations; a church so catholic that all its members 
can come together under the same roof to sing in chorus, ‘Glo 
to God in the Highest’ and can go out into the world and work 
together to promote peace on earth and good will among men.” 

As sure as anyone proposes any change there are some good 

brethren and sisters who will say, ““The old-time religion is good 
enough for me,”’ while the younger generation and many of the 
older folks have a longing for a religion of practice as well as 
profession, believing that the mission of the church is to make 
men better for the here and not worry so much about the here- 
after. They want a religion that fills the life here, rounds out 
all the needs of broadminded living among men, leaving the 
future life among angels to take care of itself. The church that 








A beautiful little country church that is evidently being well c of r 
supported 10us ministry for a territory 


ty. So different were the 
religious preferences of the 
community that no denomi- 
nation could serve them, so 
that an independent church, 
sanctioned at its organiza- 
tion by the neighborhood 
congregations which repre- 
sented five denominations, 
was formed. Into its mem- 
bership this independeni 
church received the adher- 
ents of eleven different de- 
nominations. The presence 
of so many sectariah groups 
in the community indicates 
a situation not altogether 
unique, but this church 
united in itself the whole 
community and has for 
fifteen years, without de- 
nominational support 
maintained that leadership 
and served religiously as the 
center of worship and relig- 





eight miles long and two 
miles wide.” The community churches do not require a creed 
test. Members join with no creed whatsoever. ‘Their virtue 
lies in comprehensiveness rather than exclusiveness. They 
deal not with the philosophy of religion but with its practice ; 
they are designed to exemplify a harmony and unity of service 
in the midst of a variety of faiths, form and expression,” says 
Alfred W. Anthony. 

Sometimes the many denominations unite with the strongest 
church in the community, using just one building. It can 
happen where there is breadth of policy on the part of the church 
that becomes the community church. An example from a city 
church shows the possibilities of this. 

Olivet Institute of Chicago is under the Presbyterian church. 
It is a community church in every sense as shown by the fact 
that in 1913 its membership consisted of 587 Germans, 148 
Swedes, 26 Irish, 24 Italians, 7 Jews, 11 Bohemians, 4 French, 
23 Scotch, 158 English, 7 Danes, 15 Norwegians, 16 Welsh, 
2 Dutch, 5 Poles, 1 Canadian and 1 Russian. This membership 
of 1035 included 154 Catholics, 19 Baptists, 42 Methodists, 
3 Jews, 33 Congregationalists, 82 Presbyterians, 137 Swedish 
Lutherans, 462 German Lutherans, 6 Christian Church, 2 
Salvation Army, 12 Swedish Missions, 1 Reformed, 2 Walden- 
sian, 1 French Lutheran, 55 Episcopalians, 22 E vangelical 
Lutherans and 2 Norwegian Lutherans. 

Yet this conglomeration of nationalities and religions worked 
together, worshipped together, played together, and studied 
together in this community aendh which is more than a church 
—it is an institution—social, educational, recreational and 
religious. It works for a seven day moral life, in fact rounding 
out the complete manhood and womanhood. (Cont. on page 40 
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THE SMALL GRAIN SEPARATOR 


How a Neighborhood Threshed When It Pleased 


By J. R. KUNTZ 


ANY farmers are debating the question: Will it pay me 
to purchase a small threshing rig for my farm? Some 
have made the plunge and aresorry they did, others feel 

satisfied that it paid them. 

As a general thing, one’s thoughts will be: ‘Now, if I had 
my own rig I could thresh that wheat when it is ready or when 
I am ready.” This could be done provided you have the help 
to do it, but often you cannot get the help unless the neighbors 
are willing to give up their work and help you. In many in- 
stances we find they > not like to do this, especially if they have 
no interest in the machine. 

It is possible to thresh with a small separator with no outside 
help if you have four or five men on the farm, but usually on the 
small farm one does not find more than one or two men; these 
alone could do but little. 

Four years ago Kuntz Brothers, who farm one hundred and 
fifty acres of land, decided to purchase a small rig so as to do 
their own threshing, having often waited on the regular thresh- 
ers until the wheat or oats had sprouted in the shocks. Finally, 
when it did come, it always 


now threshing for others. Neighbors liked the idea of having so 
few to help and help back in exchange. Here is where the 
women folks come in—only a few men to cook for, eight or ten 
in place of twenty to twenty-four, and it also makes a wonderful 
lot of difference in the size of the “meat for threshers’’ bill. 

It is true that it takes longer with the small separator, but 
not so much longer that people who once try it are willing to go 
back to large machines. When grain is in good condition for 
threshing and people operating the machine thoroly understand 
the work, much can be done in a day. 

With this small separator, the record in 1921 was 1,970 
bushels of oats threshed in one day—not a city eight-hour day— 
no, but a thresher’s day, and the oats were not good either so far 
as turnout to the amount of straw was concerned. They only 
averaged about forty bushels to the acre. One move of a bit 
over a mile and three separate sets of the machine were made. 

In wheat, twenty acres of heavy straw has been the record for 
this machine in a half-day run. While these small separators 
are not rated for such record runs, they will take care of it and 

do very good work if properly 
handled. 





took ten or more teams and as 
many as twenty-four men to do & 
the work, thus requiring about 
a month to help Give twenty- 
four people to do their thresh- 
ing in exchange. 

No more of that for these 
boys. They had owned a 
tractor for several years and 
knew well the use of that. A 
separator of twenty-two inch 
cylinder size was purchased. 
On arrival, many people in- 
formed them that their tractor 
would not pull it; that its mo- 
tion would not be steady 
enough, which would cause it 





Threshing for enough neigh- 
bors to get help to do their own 
threshing took but a little over 
a week. During this time 
many who had seen the ma- 
chine work decided that it was 
just what they wanted to do 
their threshing, and in a few 
days the boys hati enough jobs 
promised them to keep the 
machine busy for an entire 
season. Many of these farmers 
had a field or two of clover seed 
to hull; in order to take care of 
this a second-hand clover huller 
was purchased. 





to throw grain over or into the 
stack with the straw. It was 
tried out, and it worked. The 
tractor was able to run it all 
right and if at all careful the motion could be kept regular enough 
to thresh fully as well as the regular steam-driven separators do. 

On this farm there is generally about eighty acres in grain to 
be threshed each year; besides this there is often ten to twenty 
acres of clover for seed to be hulled. When the rig was pur- 
chased, it was done with the intention of using it for the home 
work only, but it was soon found that it really could not be 
done—one needed help. While it is true that the small separator 
takes less than one-half the help generally required with large 
rigs, yet one must have some help to get saythion at all done. 
Neighbors did not like to help until all in the neighborhood 
could thresh. It was tried, however, by use of but four men, 
who were on the farm at the time. Two teams and wagons 
with racks were used, also one truck to haul the grain away to 
the granary. 

Five acres were threshed in four hours. Two men drove the 
teams and loaded the wheat and one man pitched the sheaves. 
While one was unloading or pitching his load to the separator, 
the other was putting on a lead. The extra or fourth man was 
looking after running the machine and taking off and putting 
on the bags for grain. The one man could unload his load in 
less time than the other could get his load loaded. During this 
time the one that had just unloaded his load helped load the 
bags of grain on the truck and hauled to the granary. 

This goes to prove how it is possible to thresh with but four 
men al a small separator, but it is slow work. 

The boys decided to try another method, promising the near 
neighbors that if they would help them thresh their grain, they 
would then move to their place and thresh for them. Thus, in 
place of doing the threshing on the home place only they were 


At the end of a day's run 


When all was done, they 
found they had threshed for 
nearly thirty parties and had 
made about $1,500. After tak- 
ing out cost of labor and fuel there was nearly enough left to 
pay for the small separator—not counting any wages for the 
boys who owned the rig. This was for the first season’s work. 
The neighbors had their threshing done earlier than usual and 
everyone seemed pleased and satisfied with the way it had all 
come about. The following years found the boys with all they 
could do in threshing, hulling and husking corn. 

The machine had done as much work the first year as it would 
do in ten years, if used for the threshing on one farm alone, and 
since that time has done that much and more. Thus the life 
of the small separator would be thirty to forty years if used for 
home work ale on a one hundred and fifty acre farm, or less. 
Getting this into dollars and cents we find that a small separator 
for each farm would be around thirty dollars for each aes use, 
or only about one-half of what the usual threshing bill amounts 
to. Many farmers who farm eighty acres in this part of the 
country pay out $80 to $100 a year for their + sega bill, altho 
it likely is considerably less in some localities. This would 
prove that it would pay to have the separator, even if for your 
own use only, providing you have the tractor or engine for 
power to operate it. 

The original cost is something that many will have to consider, 
that being nearly as much as all other farm tools combined, ex- 
cepting your power. It takes many years to get the original cost 
of it back again if used on the home farm only. 

Since these boys purchased this rig, four years ago, there have 
been nearly a dozen similar threshing rigs sold within this small 
township. Some are owned individually but in no instance are 
used for the home work only; all do outside work or thresh for 
neighbors Those owned otherwise are (Continued on page 27 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 





~~ The World's Mightiest Ocean Fi a 


T. NICHOLS 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








EOGRAPHERS tell us 
G that three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface is covered 
with water. One can hardly 
believe that about one-half of 
all the water in this vast ex- 
panse is in one ocean. But 
after crossing the great Pacific 
a few times such a statement 
seems very moderate. This 
one mighty ocean covers an 
area as large as all the land on the surface of the earth. It is 
almost as far around the Pacific Ocean as it Is around the globe. 
{round this great body of water there is almost an unbroken 
ring of voleanoes. Mr. Bancroft in his book, “The New 
Pacific.” calls this rim of voleanic giants a “circle of fire.” Ii 
you can get hold of a map of the Pacific, take a good look at it. 
Beginning at southern Alaska, old Mount St. Elias lifts its 
smoky head seventeen thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean, which is not far away. Coming on south we can follow 
this voleanic chain down thru Brit- 
ish Columbia to Oregon. 





even the Atlantic ocean is be- 
coming too small to hold the 
center of attraction. Already 
it is becoming a labyrinth of 
lanes and highways something 
like a congested city, a regula 
whispering gallery of nations. 
It is necessary, therefore 
that we take knowledge of the 
mighty Pacific which will undoubtedly become the great center 
of culture and commercial enterprise in the not-far-distant 
future. This great, pearl-bot iomadl jewel-sided arena will have 
crystallized around it the most daring and adventurous geniuses 
in all the history of civilization. The influence of the ocean upon 
mankind is so marked that even the savages who live by the sea 
are bolder and seem to have greater brain power, says the noted 
historian quoted earlier in this article. It has been the sea and 
its influence largely that has made England the mighty power 
that she is today. What great inland nation has ever been a 
dominant forcein the onward march of civilization and culture? 
Around the Pacific ocean are 
found the countries whose unde- 








Who has ever journeyed down the 
Pacific coast without being under 
the spell of Mount Hood, Mount 
Shasta and other volcanic peaks on 
this mighty rim of the continent? 
Who has traveled thru old Mexico 
and Central America and has not 
been awestricken by such peaks as 
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. At Pt St hardly been touched as yet. “Alas- 


veloped resources are attracting the 
attention of thoughtful students of 
world affairs today. To the north 
of us is Alaska whose mineral re- 
sources have reached thirty-two 
million dollars per year and have 


ka can be made the agricultural 













Popocatepetl? On across the Isth- cased miracle of the world,” said Professor 
mus of Panama and down to 4 C. C. Georgeson who had charge of 
Ecuador you are in the very land of the government farm experiment 
voleanoes. Old Mount Cotopaxi is CHINESE station for years. He declares that 
but one in a group of sixteen, some “The agricultural possibilities of 
of which send forth fire and smoke PE PUBLIC Alaska are as great as all the min- 
to this day when they go on a ram- . Mawnan erals in the ground, and all that have 
page. hes — been taken, put together and multi- 
For nearly two thousand miles 4 &..” plied. , a 
this chain can be traced thru Chile mag. PACIFIC There are sixty-four million acres 
and then jumping across to New Que of territory in Alaska suitable for 


Zealand, the Fijis, Australia and 
her neighbors, there are literally 
hundreds of old craters some of 
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farming and grazing. Her wheat 
rivals that of Siberia. Her fisheries 
produce twenty million dollars 





which are still smoldering furnaces. $ Soh worth of fish per year. Her coal- 
On the island of Java alone are % fields are said to be the richest in 
forty-five voleanoes and thistrack of an the world. The Mantanuska fields 
fire bursts forth from a hundred of alone include ninety square miles 
these craters in the Indo-Chinese Gace and the coal vein is fourteen feet 
peninsula that are continually burst- ? \\ 2EALANO thick and a better grade of coal than 
ing forth vomiting fire and lava. fg any state in the Ln pes 

Our own Philippines add their : except Virginia, so it is said on good 
quota of ioobeuutn, as does For- authority. 











mosa and other islands, to say 
nothing of the continent itself. In 
japan the sacred Fujiyama stands be ereus 
out like a great mountain god pre- 

siding over and controlling the 

other thousands, while Kamchatka alone has a dozen peaks that 
are active at times. We have now reached the Behring sea 
around which there are said to be thirty-four cones. We have 
followed this ring of fire twenty-two thousand miles. 

Out in the center of this mighty ocean are twenty islands be- 
longing to the Hawaiian group. As an entire chapter will be 
given to these later on I will only say here that on one of these 
mountains one can see the most terrible sight that human eyes 
ever witnessed in the way of voleanic phenomenon, a real lake 
of fire. It is quite fitting that in the center of this “circle of 
fire’ there should be a gigantic bow! where you can see the 
seething, glowing, mass of fiery liquid as it roars and splashes 
like the waves of the ocean. 

[wo thousand years ago the culture as well as the commerce 
of the civilized world crystallized around the Mediterranean 
sea. This great inland body of water was the arena of the 
amphitheater of civilization for perhaps a thousand years. Then 
came the re-birth of learning, the discovery of the new world, 
the invention of the printing press and compassand civilization 
went forward by such leaps and bounds that no inland sea was 
big enough and great enough to hold the center of gravity longer 
and the Atlanctic ocean became the great center. 

But as the years have come with the mighty unfolding and 
expansion of commercial enterprise, the colossal achievements 
of daring geniuses, the new inventions that revolutionize 
methods of transportation, the world war with its new discov- 
eries and its revelation of the possibilities of the human brain, 


It is almost as far around the Pacific ocean as it 


We have looked upon Alaska as 
about the last place to go on account 
of the cold but at Seward the coldest 
day on record was only seven below 
zero. The Japan current makes the 

southern coast like that of western Washington. With more 
= than California, more coal than Pennsylvania and West 
‘irginia combined, more copper than Michigan and Arizona 
combined, more marble than-Vermont, the only tin mines in the 
United States, millions of acres where even strawberry plants 
will stand the winter without being covered, Alaska is destined 
to be the home of many millions in the days that are yet to be. 
For hundreds of miles British Columbia borders the Pacific 
and is thus a gateway to the vast resources and wealth of west- 
ern Canada which has hardly been touched as yet. Who has 
ever gone up and down our Pacific coast and has not been under 
a sort of spell of fascination? This writer has gone to the coast 
many times and every time it is harder to get away. Whoever 
lives on the Pacific coast for a while and is satisfied to “come 
back east?”’ Sixty thousand people from Iowa alone attend 
the annual meeting of Hawkeyes who have moved to southern 
California. 

Anyone who doubts the undeveloped wealth of Old Mexico is 
simply not informed about this great country. Then there is the 
great undeveloped continent of South America. The series of 
artices on this great country that was published in Successful 
Farming but a year ago aroused such an interest that when it was 
intimated that ‘‘Birdseye Views” might be discontinued more 
than a thousand letters were written to the office within thirty 
days or a little more asking that they be continued. The nitrate 
fields of Chile, the only deposit of this kind on earth that really 
amounts to anything worthwhile, (Continued on page 41 
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ODD DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE 


Important Discoveries Made By the Department of Agriculture 


HE writer who places no limits on his flights of fancy is 

popularly thought to be several laps ahead of the hum- 

drum world of facts and punctured fictions. But perhaps 
this is a wrong estimate. And if we dig into the doings of the 
scientists we are inclined to cut out that “perhaps” and say 
that science is much more surprising than fiction. Even if we 
limit ourselves to what the agricultural scientists in the service 
of the United States department of agriculture have done we 
can still be sure of many stories based on Nature’s doings that 
are a8 strange as the adventures and phenomena that have 
occurred only in some author’s imaginings. 

For a conspicuous example, take the discovery of the villainy 
of the blood-sucking cattle tick. Thirty years ago nobody 
knew anything about what caused Texas or splenetic fever nor 
how it was carried from animal to animal. Then Drs. Theobald 
Smith and F. L. Kilborne of the department of agriculture 
found that there was some- 


ferior trees and those from high-producing, perfect trees pro- 
duce fine trees that yield big crops. 

But the orchardist has an advantage over the breeder of dairy 
cattle who improves his herd by keeping records and breeding 
up. The cattle breeder cannot remake the individual animals— 
he can only build up his herd gradually. The orchardist can 
take the low yielders, the trees which produce inferior fruit, 
and make them over by budding, or grafting, for the bud keeps 
the characteristics of the tree on which it grew. 

In California there is now an organization, a branch of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, that conducts the business 
of certifying mother trees that produce the right kind of citrus 
fruit in satisfactory quantities. It is expected that the pro- 
ductivity of the citrus groves will be greatly improved and that 
the quality of the fruit shipped. will be much better. Already 
1,250,000 buds have been cut from certified trees with per- 
formance records. The de- 
partment has begun the 





thing really new in the 
transmission of disease, 
something that men ap- 
parently had not thought 
of before, either in the lab- 
oratory or anywhere else. 
They found that the disease 
was caused by a very small 
blood parasite that was pro- 
vided with free transporta- 
tion from a sick cow to a 
healthy one by another 
cattle parasite, the tick. 
Up to that time no such 
thing had ever been heard 
of, and medical men laughed 
at the veterinarians who had 
the nerve to advance the 
theory that bugs could 
spread disease. But Drs. 
Smith and Kilborne and 
others in the department 
went ahead and proved 
the case. They collected a 
lot of ticks, put them on 
pastures that had never 
held southern cattle, and 
then turned in northern 
cattle and waited for results. 
The cattle got the fever and 
a new fact destined to mean 
the saving of many thou- 
sands of human lives, as 
well as cattle, was demon- 
strated. By 1925 the cattle 
tick will be practically 








same work with deciduous 
trees; experimental work is 
under way and it seems 
that the same general prin- 
ciples hold true. 

Perhaps of more funda- 
mental importance, altho 
the economic aspects are 
not so apparent, is the re- 
cent discovery of the effect 
of the length of the day on 
the activities of many plants 
Light-tight sheds were 
built so that plants growing 
in pots and boxes could be 
run in at any time and the 
doors closed, thus ending 
the day so far as they were 
concerned. Dr. W. W. 
Garner, who did this work 
for the department, pro- 
duced some surprising re- 
sults. He showed that the 
manner of growth of many 
plants, the fruiting, the 
dropping of leaves and the 
formation and ripening of 
seed could be influenced 
profoundly. 

Plants that had not been 
known to fruit in this cli- 
mate were made to yield 
fruit simply by providing 
a suitable length of day at 
the proper time. Some 








wiped off the map and the 
country will save millions 
of dollars a year. The new 
fact discovered by Smith 
and Kilborne has meant 
more than the mere saving of dollars or the lives of cattle. It 
has been the foundation of the work of saving many thousands 
of human lives. 

Not long after, somewhat. similar discoveries, and of even 
greater economic importance, were made, first with malaria 
ind next with yellow fever and their carriage by certain mos- 
quitoes. These investigations proved that yellow fever, this 
bane of tropical countries, was carried by a certain kind of 
mosquito; therefore control of the mosquito meant control of 
the disease. Now yellow fever is no longer a menace, and malaria 
has been controlled in the same way. By controlling these dis- 
ease-carrying mosquitoes the building of the Panama Canal 
was made possible. 

The bedbug is now suspected of carrying various diseases 
from person to person. Since the war medical men have made 
estimates of the casualties that may be laid to the louse, or 
‘‘cootie,” which carries such terrible diseases as typhus, and 
they say that at least a million deaths were due to this cause. 
Such plagues may still be destructive for a time, but they have 
lost their power to inspire terror. We know them for what they 
are, and we know how to break up their lines of communication. 

Shamel Works Out Value of Bud Selection 

Another example, altho not so spectacular, of what inves- 
tigators are doing to solve “impossible” problems, comes from 
California where A. D. Shamel of the department of agriculture 
has been working for a long time on the improvement of citrus 
trees thru bud selection. As a result of this work it is now pos- 
sible to have trees with performance records similar to those 
kept for dairy cows, and what is more important, it is possible 
to grow trees from these certified trees with considerable as- 
surance that they will do as the parent tree has done. It has 
been demonstrated that buds from inferior trees produce in- 


The smallest bug or germ cannot escape the watchful eye of gov- 
ernment scientists 


plants did stunts that were 
astounding to those who 
had been accustomed to see- 
ing plants that always did 
the conventional thing. By 
keeping the day at a certain length all season a radish was in- 
duced to keep on growing without any tendency to produce 
seed, and it finally reached the size of a man’s head when it 
was killed by disease. The interesting question arises: What 
is the limit in size to which a radish can be grown? On the 
other hand, a radish which as a seed producer is ordinarily a 
biennial, can be made to go to the other extreme and produce 
seed in one season without forming a thickened root. Soybeans 
were made to produce seed when only three or four inches high, 
and some of them produce bulbs just above the ground in which 
reserve food was stored for the plant. 

The full value of this odd discovery of the effect of the length 
of day on the growth of plants may not be realized for a long 
time, but there is no question but that it will be worth much 
to agriculture. It is evident that by this method plants that 
naturally mature at different times can be made to bloom at 
the same time and can be crossed; also tropical plants can be 
made to develop their flowers at such a time that they can be 
crossed with those of other climates. ’ ak: 

It has also made possible certain comparisons of varieties. 
And it may show that certain varieties can be grown in certain 
places without actually growing them there. An interesting 
case was that of the Mammoth Maryland tobacco that grew 
a fine large plant and good leaf in the vicinity of Washington, 
but produced no seed. By experimenting with it in the light 
cage it was found that the proper conditions for seed production 
for this particular plant would be —. in Florida. That 
conclusion was afterward demonstrated to be right by growing 
the plants in Florida. Here we have a short cut to right practices, 

Compared with some of these things an undersea boat or the 
adventures of Gulliver seem like ordinary things that almost 
anyone might have thought of, but (Continued on page 25 
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CLEANING A TRACTOR | 
That is the easiest way to clean an old | 
tractor of grease and dirt all over the 
engine and so on?—B. A. B., Minn. 
Steam under pressure will do the work, 
or it may be done very well by a method 
described a number of years ago in our 
columns. An air-tight tank of eight 
or ten gallons capacity may be fitted with 
a pump connection and proper fittings for 
attaching a spray hose to which a spray 
nozzle is attached. Pump in a pressure of 
fifty pounds after filling half full of kero- 
sene. Little oil will be required to get rid 
of all this accumulation of grease and dirt. | 


ALFALFA ON OATS GROUND 
I have a well drained piece of ground 
med last year, on which I have oats this 
ar. Would it be a good idea to sow al- 
alfa on this after the oats are off?—M. R.., 
Mo. 

Alfalfa has been successfully handled 
in the manner you suggest, but there have 
also been failures. If alfalfa is to follow 
the oats we would suggest that you disc 
the ground thoroly as soon as the oats are 
off, then plow, plow right away if the 
ground is in shape, and disc and harrow 
several times. At intervals dise and har- 
row to keep the ground loose, and seed 
the ground in August. With good weather 
conditions you will have an excellent 
chance for a first class stand of alfalfa. 





SUMMER PRUNING IN APPLE 
ORCHARD 


Would you recommend pruning in an 
apple orchard at this time of the year? Of 
course, I mean to prune only hghtly.— 
C. B., Til. 

When judgment is employed, you are 
safe in pruning lightly during August. 
However, note that we say, when judg- 
ment is employed. 

It is said with a good deal of truth that 
there are only fifty-two days in the year 
when pruning cannot be practiced and 
those days are Sundays, but we would 
urge the using of a great deal of care not 
to take too much wood off and to see that 
no fruit spurs, etc., are broken off. Dead, 
diseased and damaged wood may be re- 
moved in any quantity and superfluous 
wood may be taken out, but too heavy 
pruning is to be avoided. Experience has 
proven that very heavy pruning does as 
much harm as good. 


LAND SUBJECT TO JUDGMENT 

We have 644 acres of land in South 
Dakota which is mortgaged, and the 
mortgage is due in another year. We also 
have eighty acres there which is not 
mortgaged, and has nothing against it. 
We want that eighty to buy us a home 
here but some have told us that if we 
can’t pay the mortgage and they fore- 
close they can get a judgment against 
the eighty if the other land doesn’t sell 
for enough to pay the mortgage, and that 
they can sell the eighty to raise tixe bal- 
ance because we have left the state. They 
say that the land is held by us for specu- 
lation. Land there is of little value now 
and we want to hold it until we can get | 
enough for it to buy a home. Please tell 
us if we can keep the eighty if they do 
take the other land. This eighty is an 








“additional homestead.” —E. V., Colo. 

It is true on foreclosure of the mortgage 
against your 644 acre farm in South| 
Dakota, and failure of the land to bring | 
enough to pay off the mortgage debt, in- 
terest, costs, etc., judgment could be 
obtained fer the balance and be enforced 
against the eighty now unincumbered. | 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. - 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers Information Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











If it is desired to protect the investment 
on the eighty, it will be necessary either 
to move on it and occupy it as the family 
homestead or dispose of it before the 
mortgage debt falls due.—A. L. H. 8S. 


HARVESTING THE HONEY CROP 


Isn’t there some way to get honey from 
the hive without smoking the bees and 


| getting them stirred up? It seems to me 


I have heard of an affair that lets the bees 
out of the upper part of the hive and pre- 
vents them from getting back. Where 
can we get one, if there is such a thing?— 
B. C. G., Kan. 

You refer to a bee escape fitted to a 
honey board. The board with the escaping 
device attached is slipped between the hive 
body and the super and left for about 
twenty-four hours, by which time it is 
likely all or nearly all of the bees will have 
left the super. The honey may then be 
taken off, or the super removed and re- 
placed by another. We are writing you 
direct to inform you of places where you 
can obtain this equipment. 


It may be superfluous advice, but we |; 


would suggest that you note the condition 
of your supers carefully during the heavy 
honey flow, and when the sections are 
about two-thirds full slip another super 
underneath. This may be repeated until 
there are four or five supers on the hive. 
The honey should be left long enough to 
ripen to a certain degree, tho not long 
enough to insure a chance of staining. 


MOTOR LACKS POWER 


My motor overheats very badly. I have 
no power. The engine labors at all times. 
—B. L. F., Ind. 

Be sure your radiator is clean, inside and 
out, that fan is operating, that circulation 
of water is not retarded or stopped. Look 
for trouble in oil used. Use only good oil, 
and for your car use a light oil, summer 
and winter. Go over the chassis and see 
that the brakes are not dragging, that the 
transmission is not taking too much power. 
Soft tires may in part cause such difficul- 
ties as yours. See that compression is 
good in each cylinder. Look for carbon, 
and remove if present. Look over the 
ignition. See that timing is correct, spark 
plugs clean. If your valves have not been 
ground for a considerable time have them 
looked after. Driving with a retarded 
spark may be the cause of the trouble. 
Once in ‘a at while a muffler and ex- 
haust pipe become so filled with carbon 
that it causes overheating and loss of 
power. Toorich a gas mixture, or too lean, 
gives trouble. To correct the trouble 
usually requires the complete going over of 
each possible cause of difficulty until 
finally the right one is found and elimi- 
nated. 


RIGHTS TO STREAM 

T have a little stream of water which I 
would like to stock with fish. It heads on 
my neighbor’s field just over my line from 
a spring. I would also like to pipe it to 
my house and barn by making a dam on 
my own land. Could my neighbor if he 
so minded, change the course of the 
stream so none of it would flow over my 
land?—J. B., Penn. 

If the stream flowing from the spring 
has existed for some time past, and con- 
stitutes a watercourse in which there is a 
more or less regular flow of water, the 
upper land owner would have no right 


to change its course so that no more 
water would come to your land. But the 
owner of the land on which the spring 
issues is entitled to continue to make all 
reasonable use of the water. So, too, you 
are entitled to make all reasonable use 
of the water coming to your land thru the 
watercourse, but you are not entitled to 
dam it up if that will deprive a still lower 
owner of water which has, in turn, come 
to his land. Each owner may make reason- 
able use of the water for his own purpose 
but has no right unreasonably to prevent 
a lower owner from enjoying the same 
privilege.—A. L. H. 8. 


CUTTING ALFALFA HAY 


When should alfalfa be cut, in full bloom 
when the new shoots appear at the crown, 
or when the crop is just commencing to 
bloom?—V. W. C., Nebraska. 

Cutting when the plants are in full 
bloom will likely result in the most hay, 
and when a tenth in bloom next. Cutting 
after the plants are in bloom, or after the 
new shoots start, will not injure the 
stand. 


ANTS ARE EATING BERRIES 


Can you tell me what I can do for ants 
in strawberries? Ants have been killing 
the plants and are now eating the berries. 
—S. W. M., Ohio. 

The best method of killing ants is to 
find the nest, make a hole in it, pour in an 
ounce of carbon bisulphide and then close 
the hole. Or, make holes with a sharp 
stick a foot apart all over the infested 
area and pour a tablespoonful of the chemi- 
eal in each hole, filling the holes immedi- 
ately with soil. The heavy vapor from 
this volatile iquid will permeate the soil 
and kill the ants. When using do not in- 
hale the fumes or expose it to fire. Cyanide 
of — may be dissolved in water 
and sprinkled on the anthill, or it can be 
used dry, but remember this is deadly 
poison and no animal or bird should be 
permitted near it; for this reason we do 
not recommend this substance, even tho 
it is effective in killing ants, unless extreme 
care is taken in its use. 


ERADICATING POISON IVY 

How can we get rid of poison ivy? | 
Mrs. Wm. C., Ill. 

One way of getting rid of poison ivy is 
to cut off the tops in hot, dry weather, 
then pour a saturated solution of caustic 
soda about the roots. Usually you can 
find someone on whom the poison has 
little toxic effect to do the work. 


LIME FOR HENS 
I have seen it stated in two different 
pene lately that laying hens need lime, 

ut neither article mentioned what sort of 
lime, or how much, should be given.— 
E. C. C., Wis. 

If laying hens receive oyster shell or 
ground limestone, either one, they will be 
satisfactorily — with lime. It is 
unnecessary to add lime to the drinking 
water. Some people put ordinary air- 
slaked lime out in boxes where it will be 
protected from the rain, where the hens 
may have free access to it. This also will 
supply lime very liberally. Always keep 
oyster shell before the hens. 


BLUE JOINT GRASS 
Is blue joint grass worth planting in 
wet places?—K. W., Wisconsin. 
Blue joint makes such a poor hay that 
we would not plant it under any but the 





most pressing circumstances. 
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To the Man who owns— 








a Buick 
Your Buick engine, because of its large 
ceserve horse power and efficient cooling 


system, operates at comparatively low 
temperatures. 


With Buick valve-in-head construc- 
tion the cooling area of the combustion 
chambers is relatively small. This, to- 
gether with compression pressure of 75 
lbs. makes this engine sensitive to any 
appreciable carbon deposits, particularly 
in view of the present day fuels. Where 
excessive carbon deposits exist, “ping- 
ing’ or knocking results. To minimize 
carbon deposits under these conditions, 
your engine requires a well refined, clean 
burning oil which will be thoroughly 
distributed by the lubricating system. 


For all Buick models (except 1923) 
use G le Mobiloil Arctic both sum- 
mer and winter. 


The 1923 Buick engine differs from 
previous models, in so far as lubrication 
is concerned. ‘The splash troughs are 
covered, leaving a slot through which 
the splash dipper passes to project the 
lubricant. This baffled splash trough 
design appreciably reduces the quantity 
of oil distributed so that the lubricating 
oil will not splash to the cylinders in 
excess quantities or reach the combustion 
chambers too freely. 


The two center crankshaft bearings 
are supplied with oil under pressure. 


These changes in the 1923 Buick con- 
struction permit the use in summer of 
an oil heavier in body and richer in 
character than heretofore without the 
possibility of objectionable carbon 
accumulations. 


Hence, for the 1923 Buick, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “A” in summer and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic in winter will insure 
correct lubrication. 


a Chevrolet 490 


Your Chevrolet 490 engine is of valve~ 
in-head construction and designed for 
high compression pressures of approxi- 
mately 87 pounds. 


The lubricating system is of the splash 
circulating type. The gear type oil 
pump is in an exposed position directly 
in back of the radiator, and is consider- 
ably above the level of the oil in the reser- 
voir. There are long lengths of exposed 


Don’t say, 
“Give me a 
quart of oil.” 

Ask for 


oil piping on both the suction and dis- 
charge sides of the pump. 


All engine parts except the centre 
crank shaft bearing are lubricated by an 
oil mist caused by the dipping of con- 
necting rod splashers in the oil troughs 
provided under each cylinder. Oil is 
forced under pressure to the centre 
crank shaft bearing. 


Carbon deposits in this engine, because 
of the high compression pressures and 
combustion chamber construction, are 
particularly objectionable. Correct lubri- 
cation is essential to the maintenance of 
high efficiency. Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
willleave a minimum of carbon deposits, 
and is of the correct body and character 
to pe adequate engine lubrication 
under all operating conditions. 


The use of Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
both summer and winter will assure cor- 
rect engine lubrication and lead to the 
satisfactory performance you have a 
right to expect of your Chevrolet. 


a Willys-Knight 


Your Willys-Knight engine, due to its 
sleeve valve construction, operates at high 
piston temperatures. Heat in internal 
combustion engines must be transferred 
from the piston through the cylinder 
wall to the cooling water in the water 
jackets. 


Unlike the poppet valve engine which 
has its piston rings in direct contact 
with the oil film on the cylinder walls, 
the Knight type engine must transfer 
its piston heat through two sleeves and 
three oil films before it reaches the 
cylinder walls to be absorbed by the 
water in the cooling system. 


Retarded heat flow means higher 
piston, piston ring and sleeve tempera- 
tures. Heavier oils are required to meet 
this heat condition. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“B,”’ which is heavy in body and possesses 
unusual heat resisting qualities, ade- 
quately meets this condition in summer 
temperatures. 

Oils of lighter body or inferior quality will 
not withstand these high piston and sleeve 
temperatures. “Dry spots” are liable to occur 
and lead to scoring of pistons, sleeves and 
cylinder walls. 


Winter Lubrication: Cold weather materially re- 
duces the operating temperatures ana emphasizes 
the need for ease in starting and thorough oil 
distribution under low temperatures. 


The large frictional areas in a Knight engine, 
together with the location of the oil pump above 
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the oil level (except 1923 models) are factors of 
importance in determining the correct oil for 
winter. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” possesses greater 
fluidity under lowetemperatures, and will be dis- 
— by the lubricating system in winter 
weather. 


Its use permits easier sleeve action and affords 
adequate lubrication of the sleeve and pistons. 


a For wie Rnighe lubrication, Cassieve, use 
argoyle oil ‘‘B’ in summer and G le 
Mobiloil “A” in winter. — 


a Ford 


In design, construction, operation, and lubrica- 
tion, the Ford is unique. The engine oil must 
adequately and efficiently lubricate both trans- 
mission and multiple dise clutch. 


In Ford engine lubrication the following pointe 
must be considered: xe 


(1)—The Ford connecting rod bearings have no 
oil holes or oil grooves, nor are the lower ends 
of the connecting rods equipped with oil dip- 
pers or splashers. Hence the need for oil which 
atomizes readily and distributes freely 

throughout the entire bearing area. 


(2)—The Ford pistons over-run the valve seat 
level. Any excess of oil carried up by the 
pistons readily finds its way onto the valves 
and seats. ence the need of a clean-burning 
and non-carbon forming lubricant. Otherwise 
gumming of the valves results. 


(3)—The Ford Planetary transmission operates 
ina bath of engine oil. The close-fitting 
sleeves and b demand a free-flowi 
oil of correct body to insure thorough distri- 
bution to these parts. 


(4)—The Ford multiple dise clutch operates con- 
tinually in a bath of engine oil. A free-flow- 
ing oil of the correct body and character is 
necessary to assure positive, quick engage- 
ment with no slipping and an instantaneous 
release of the clutch without dragging. 


(5)—Chattering of Ford transmission bands 
comes from incorrectly adjusted bands or 
worn out linings, and is aggravated by un- 
burned fuel mixed with the lubricating oil. 
In such cases the diluted oil should be re- 
placed with fresh oil and the bands correctly 
adjusted or the linings renewed. To vy + 
to remedy such mechanical conditions by 
use of so-called “‘anti-chattering’’ oils con- 
taining foreign material which may separate, 
or lard oil, wool grease or other animal fats 
which decom under heat, is obviously 
wrong and likely to cause gumming of the 
valve stems, carbon deposits and other 
troubles. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ is free from foreign ma- 
terial or animal fats. It is of the correct body, 
character and a and especially m fi 
tured to scientifically meet the exacting re- 
quirements of Ford cars both summer and 
winter. 








WARNING: 


Don’t be misled by some similar sounding 
name. Look on the container for the correct 
name Mobiloil (not Mobile) and for the red 
gargoyle. P 

Don't believe false statements that some 
other oil is identical with Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil is made only by the 
Vacuum Oil Company in its own refineries, 
and is never sold under any other name. 
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THE OLD AND NEW IN FENCES 

Fences have more to do with successful 
farming than the average man appreciates. 
On an average farm of 160 acres there will 
be in the neighborhood of 1,000 rods of 
fence, including the boundary fences and 


the cross fences. Assuming that there is 
one post per rod, and that the most ordi- 
nary of fencing is used, it can be very 
easily seen that investment in fences is not 
a small item. The replacement of cheap 
fences is a serious strain on the farm 
owner’s pocketbook. It can be stopped, 
however, by simple and practical means. 
It costs but very little more to build a good 
fence at the beginning. In fact, it is not 
difficult to make a fence that will last from 
five to ten times as long as the average, 
and the saving accomplished is obvious. 

The two illustrations show good and bad 
practice in fencing. The old dilapidated 
wood picket fence may have served well 
when it was new, but it could not stand 
long. It is an eye sore and expense, a 
catcher of weeds and rubbish and a posi- 
tive detriment, because of its appearance, 
to the value of the farm. 
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A le 
Contrast this with the other view, show- 
ing a modern fence constructed with solid 
concrete line ts and concrete end posts, 
so substantial that apparently it will last 
forever. This fence is made properly. The 
steel fabric is stretched to the proper ten- 
sion, which for a fence of this kind is sev- 
eral thousand pounds. It will resist strains 
that are put upon it; and while fulfilling 
its purpose very successfully, it greatly 
improves the appearance of the farm, be- 
sides eliminating the necessity for replace- 
ment every few years.—K. J. E., Ti ' 





RADIO FOR THE FARMER 

The radiophone has proved of greater 
value to the farmer than we expected. 
When we first installed our radio outfit 
about a year ago, we began to pick up the 
daily market reports and weather fore- 
casts that were of distinct value. At 
either ten or ten-thirty o’cloek each morn- 
ing we were able to get the latest weather 
forecast for the rest of the day and the day 
following, and we have grown to depend 
on these up-to-the-minute forecasts in 
managing our farm work during the period 
the forecasts cover. 

Just how valuable these reports are one 
cannot realize until they miss them for a 
day or two. We knew two blizzards were 
coming twenty-four hours before our daily 
paper gave us the warnings. We know 


whether it is worth while to plan on sowing 
small grain, to disc, plow, or cut hay, 
several hours in advance. These forecasts 


do not always turn out as expected, how- 
ever, but I have noticed that they hit it 
pretty accurately eighty-five or ninety 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


percent of the time, which is much closer 
than we can guess at the weather. 

The market reports are also a splendid 
feature, and if there is an advance or de- 
cline in the daily markets of livestock we 
know how to deal with the buyer who 
arrives on the scene with the information 
fresh in his mind also. We get the open- 
ing markets from two big stockyards’ 
centers by nine o'clock in the morning as 
well as the noon and closing markets. In 
fact, a commission man who was here one 
morning and heard the reports said that 
we received just as good and just as early 
reports as he did at his office. 

ides the weather and market reports, 
we pick up interesting lectures on farming 
and farm conditions from Wisconsin, Pur- 
due and Ohio State Universities. These 
lectures are brief and to the point and 
seldom last over fifteen minutes. Some 
stations give a short discussion of general 
business conditions which the up-to-date 
farmer must know the same as his city 
business friends, and hearing these things 
talked about by radio he learns to under- 
stand the general business world better. 

It is a pleasure to come in after a hard 
day’s work outdoors and listen to all the 
fine things broadcasted for the entertain- 
ment and enlightenment of the family, 
from the sound lecture on business to the 
finest exhibitions of talentin music, reading 
or drama. The variety of entertainment 
is exceptionally great, so that if we tire 
of one feature there are a dozen others to 
be had by simply turning a knob and dial 
or two.—J. L. J., Ind. 


ee ‘ 
THRESHING RING SETTLEMENTS 

“No, sir; we didn’t get along well in our 
threshing ring. We tried it three years 
and went to smash gloriously the third 
= I don’t believe there’s a man in the 

unch would go into another ring.” 

“What seemed to be the trouble?” I 
asked. 

“Well, mostly because some fellows 
thought they were doing more work than 
the others. Now, Neighbor ——, on the 
east, had 80 acres of oats and furnished 
one man and a team and wagon all thru 
the ring, while John ——,, about a mile 
north, had only 30 acres, and furnished the 
same labor and equipment. John said it 
wasn’t fair, and Neighbor ’s hired 
men got peeved, and there was a fight that 
made Dempsey and Carpentier look like 
pikers. Of course, the members had to 
take sides—just naturally couldn’t help 
themselves.” 

“But didn’t you keep any record of the 
labor each man furnished, and settle up 
at the end of the season?” I asked. 

“Yes, the separator man did keep a kind 
of a record, but there wasn’t any settle- 
ment—mostly un-settlement.”’ 

This was in Iowa. The man with whom 
I was talking was a member of a threshing 
ring—or had been, to be exact. I told him 
of a method of settlement in use in an Illi- 
nois threshing ring, and he said he believed 
it would have prevented their own trouble. 
So, to prevent other threshing rings from 
turning into free-for-all fights,I tell the 
method here: 

Settlement is made on the basis of labor 
furnished by each member to other mem- 








June, 1923 


first column). Hence Harris owes the ring 
46 hours of labor. Figured at thirty cents 
an hour, this amounts to $13.80. The 
total hours of labor owed by the ring and 
owed to the ring should be thesame, like- 
wise the totals of the last two columns 
should be the same. 

Time is counted only when machine is 
running. Delays of less than fifteen min- 
utes are not deducted from time. A de- 
duction is made from the time charged 
against each member furnishing a meal— 
a deduction of one hour for each meal to 
each person. By mutual agreement, mem- 
bers can go home for supper.—E. A. K. 


TURNING THE JUNK PILE INTO 


CASH 

In every farm junk pile there is likely 
to be an article which some neighbor could 
use, and would be willing to pay for. 

Joe Spears, a Morgan county, Ohio, 
farmer had this thought in mind for a long 
time, and last year he determined to find 
the neighbor and let him know what he 
had to offer. As a result, he has cleaned 
up on heap on his farm and has made 
$130 ady, from this source alone. 

Yesterday I called on Spears and learned 
how he did it. 

“I began with a ‘clean up’ day,” he ex- 
plained. “I gathered up everything on the 
place which I no longer had use for. The 
pile contained discarded implements, ma- 
chinery parts, fencing wire, bolts, , 
benches and lumber. Then I sorted the 
collection and made an item in my note- 
book of all serviceable articles. The rest 
of the heap was weighed up for the local 
junk dealer. 

“The next day, I wrote out a number of 
cardboard signs; listing a few of the ar- 
ticles on each. As the roads were good, I 
ene these at different places along the 

ighway, and left a few to be displayed at 
_ local grocery. A sample read as fol- 
ows: 





FOR SALE 
At Highland Farm 
One Mower (used)...............$20 
One Reaper Canvas............. 8 
| SA eee 8 


A large assortment of repair parts 


for reaper and tractor. 
J. H. SPEARS. 











bers. This method of tabulation is used: 





“It was not long until I began to receive 
calls. As the different articles were priced, 
there was no quibbling over a deal. When 
a buyer looked over my collection he often 
found several things he needed. Often he 
put me in touch with others. 

“And it was surprising,” continued 
Spears, “to know what a demand there 
was. A farmer came out from an adjoining 
county for a binder chain, another gave an 
order for bolts, by parcel post, and a black- 
smith hauled away a load of iron, These 
buyers explained that they could save 
money by this, as certain repair parts were 
no longer made. 

“As an article was sold off, I erased it 
from my signboards. I continued this 
practice until my accumulation was dis- 

of. I kept a list of my sales and it 
surprised me to know what my junk pile 
was worth. 















































| Hours Cash 
Total |Hours| owed | Cash | owed 
Labor furnisae to| Harris |Towne| Miller |Brown| Jones! Coll | hours | owed | by owed} by 
by furn ring | ring | ring | ring 
PR. noccudéedees | eecaged 40 14 32 16 48 150 GF . Manav $13.80)...... 
Ze. oceesten dive OP Sconce l4 2 16 48 ae 26 ave 7.80 
Miller ee 28 3 ape. 16 8 24 | ere 2 Ne 12.00 
D. « cecede aa 28 20 7 Ss 24 87 Gh’. fowstke Sk 
( 3s ‘ 28 20 7 16 24 > Besacee i = 0 
Coll : | 56 40 14 32 BG fa cces 158 Oe Biteécons SES ceaee 
Total 196 | 140 56 | 128 | 64 | 168! 752 | 97 97 |$29.10/$29.10 














Here is how it works out: Harris, we'll 
say, furnished 40 hours to Towne, 14 to 
Miller, 32 to Brown, 16 to Jones, and 48 
to Coll (note top row of figures) ; in all, 150 
hours to the ring. All the other members 
furnished 196 hours to Harris (total of 





“Aside from the money value, I have 
been able to keep the farm cleaned up. I 
am now keeping a list of things as I dis- 
card them, and when the accumulation 
reaches worthwhile proportions I 
again advertise it.”—F, C., Ohio, 
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CAUTION: Do not be misled by imitations. 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast is ALL yeast — 
yeast in its most concentrated form. It con- 
tains no corn meal or other fillers. To be sure 
of results order Fleischmann’sPureDry Yeast 
using coupon below or ordering from any 
Fleischmann agent in over 1000 cities. 











Raising pigs on 
Yeast-fermented feeds 






A startling new development 
in pork production 


Ever since the value of yeast as a food 
for human beings was discovered three 
years ago, The Fleischmann Company 
has been perfecting a special dry yeast 
for stock and poultry. Today this new 
form of yeast is offered you as the big- 
gest advance in hog-feeding in recent 
years. 

Only a few years ago, pigs were fin- 
ished for market on corn, water, and a 
little grass. Later, faster and cheaper 
gains were made by balancing the ration. 
Now it has been found that even the 
best-balanced ration produces more pork 
at less cost when it is fermented with 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast. 


The fermentation of the feed by Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Yeast acts upon the proteins (the 





What Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast is doing today for 
practical hog breeders 





Practical breeders are already increasing 
their pork production and their profits 
with Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast. Here 
are some of their results: 


In a trial on a New York farm, six pigs 
were fed yeast in the mash, and six others, 
slightly heavier but of the same age, were 
fed the same ration without yeast. In a 
month, the six yoo es igs gained 140 

unds, the other six only ror unds. 

he feed consumed by the yeast-fed pigs 
for 100 pounds gain was only 394 
pounds; by the others, 546 pounds. 

A breeder of Hampshires had always 
considered 40 to 45 pounds a satisfactory 
weight at weaning time. But when he 
added Fieischmann'’s Pure Dry Yeast to 
the ration of his brood sows, his pigs 
weighed 60 to 75 pounds when weaned. 
At marketing time, they brought him 1 
cents a pound above the market price. 
This same breeder's barrows, raised on 
yeast-fermented feed, averaged 200 pounds 
at 5 months. “‘As a conditioner and tonic,’ 
he adds, “ yeast is the best thing I have 
ever come across."’ 


A California breeder took several pice 
from one litter at weaning time, kept them 
in a separate pen, and gave them the same 
ration as the rest, except for a small 
amount of yeast. When the others weighed 
from 75 to 80 pounds each, the yeast-fed 
shoats weighed from 125 to 14§ pounds. 


Still another breeder seperte that the 
feeding of wx to his hogs has cut his feed 
bill in half, at the same time giving him 
heavier and faster-growing hogs than he 
has ever had before. 











Send for these booklets! 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast can be profit- 
ably used for fermenting feeds for all farm animals. 
If you are interested in swine, cattle or poultry 
breeding, you will want copies of these new book- 
lets—giving full details of this remarkable new 
development in animal nutrition. Check on the 


coupon which booklet you want. 





1 to 10 cans $2.00 per can 
10 oe 20 ct) 1.95 cr) oe 
a. tar. oe 
Over40 “ = 1.80 
(Add 50c per can if 
ide U. S.) 


outsi 

Any number of cans de- 
livered direct to you, trans- 
portation charges prepaid. 











flesh-building elements) in a way similar to diges- 
tion itself. Part of the work of digestion is thus 
already accomplished even before the pig takes 
the food into its mouth. The food is far more 
easily and quickly assimilated, and is, therefore, 
converted into meat at a much faster rate. 

Turning their feed into sound pork at astound- 
ing speed, yeast-fed pigs are ready for market 
several weeks earlier than usual. 


More weight at less cost 


Feed saved is money saved. Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Yeast actually makes your feed more 
economical. Fermented with it, more feed goes 
to make profitable flesh and less passes unused 
out of the system. Pigs fed on yeast-fermented 
feeds consume Jess feed for every 100 pounds 
of gain. 

We are now prepared to make immediate de- 
livery, direct to you, of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast, in 2% Ib. cans, by prepaid express or 
parcel post. Mail the coupon today! Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast is guaranteed to do 
exactly what is claimed for it—or your 
money will be refunded. 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. D-149 

701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y., or 

327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl., or 

941 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C1 Enclosed find $........ Please send me...... 
2% pound cans of Fleischmann’'s Pure Dry Yeast, 
postage prepaid. 

0 Send me your book on raising pigs, cattle and 
horses on yeast-fermented feeds. 

© Send me your book on raising poultry on yeast- 
fermen feeds. 
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ADJUSTING THE MOWER 

Too often the mower is considered a 
simple machine which requires very little 
care and adjustment. Many an old mower 
regarded as wornout and worthless may be 
made to do first-class work for many years 
longer by simply making a few adjust- 
ments and repairs. 

The part of the mower to require atten- 
tion first is the business end—the cutting 
mechanism. This mechanism consumes 
most of the power required to pull a 
mower, so it should be in good shape if the 
mower is to have light draft. Badly worn 
sections of the knife or sickle should be 
knocked out and replaced with new ones. 
The ledger plates should be inspected, and, 
if the beards or serrations on these plates 
are getting smooth and worn, replace them. 
It is just as important to have the ledger 
plates sharp as the sections of the sickle, 
for the ledger plates form one-half of the 
scissors, so to speak. And if one blade of 
a pair of scissors is dull, they will not do 
good work, regardless of how sharp the 
other blade is. 

We all know, too, that a pair of scissors 
does not cut well unless the blades are 
kept together with the proper pressure. 
The blades will simply spread apart and 
not cut. This principle also applies to the 
mower. If the sickle is not kept down 
against the ledger plates, the grass will be 
chewed off, and the mower will pull hard. 
On the average mower, there are four or 
five malleable iron or steel clips on the 
cutter bar which may be bent down to hold 
the sickle against the ledger plates. 

The wearing plates or guides against 
which the back of the sickle bar rubs or 
wears, are also replaceable, and they 
should be renewed if they are badly worn. 

The knife must register if the mower is 
to do a good job of cutting. By registering 
we mean that the knife or sickle must not 
move too far in one direction and not far 
enough in the other. The center of any 
particular section should move from the 
center of one guard to the center of the 
next as the pitman makes a complete 
stroke. The cutter bar must be in proper 
alignment, also. That is, it must extend 
straight out into the grass or hay, and the 
outer end must not lag behind or extend 
too far ahead. On most mowers there are 


adjustments for aligning the cutter bar | 


and registering the sickle. 

The pitman bearings, of course, should 
be replaced when worn, for a wornorloose 
pitman bearing, besides causing poor work, 


is liable to jerk a sickle in two. The pit-$ 


man bearing, because of the severe strains 
and jerky motion it receives, generally 
wears out before other parts of the mower, 
especially if it is ever allowed to run 
without oil or grease. 

The gearing should be thoroly inspected. 
On most mowers there are adjustments for 
taking up wear in the bevel gears; and 
after these gears have run a season or two, 


they should be adjusted a little closer to- 
gether. This may be accomplished ordi- 
narily by adjusting a ball thrust bearing 





on the end of the secondary or cotnter- 
shaft. Of course, care must be exercised 
not to make the teeth of the two gears 
mesh or fit together too tightly or there 
will be undue wear on them. 

The dogs, or pawls and ratchets in the 
main drive wheels, should be cleaned and 
inspected. These parts are subject to con- 
siderable wear, for they transmit all the 
power that goes to the sickle, and generally 
have to be replaced after a few seasons run- 
ning. You may, on inspection, also find a 
broken dog spring.—M. M. J., Mo. 


THE FARMERS’ WORKING DAY 


The ten-hour day seems to be the style 
in Cottonwood county, Minnesota. Fig- 
ures taken from cost accounts kept by the 
Minnesota experiment station on about 
twenty-two farms near Windom show that 
the average length of day put in by these 
farmers in 1920 was 9.8 hours and 10.1 
hours in 1921. The table below shows the 
actual time for each mont}, for the two 
years and for both week day#&nd Sundays. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF WORKING DAY 
Windom, Minn., 1920-1921 
































Week Days Sundays 
MONTH | | 

1920 | 1921 | 1920] 1921 
ewe 

January... 7.5 | 8.2) 3.7 | 5.0 
February....... 7.3 8.2 | 4.0} 4.9 
March. .... 8.6 | 8.8 | 3.8 | 4.4 
April 9.9 | 11.0 | 4.1 | 4.7 
May 11.2] 11.1 | 3.4} 4.7 
June..... 10.9 | 11.6 | 3.2 | 4.7 
July. we 10.9 | 11.3 | 3.1 | 4.3 
August. . ‘ 10.9 | 10.9 | 3.1 | 4.2 
September 9.5 10.3 3.0 |} 4.2 
October ; 10.2 | 10.9 | 3.2 | 4.4 
November... . 9.2 | 10.0 | 3.2 | 4.9 
December : 8.1 8.8 | 3.4 | 4.9 
Average of Year... 9.8 | 10.1 | 3.4 | 4.6 





One man worked as many as 12.3 hours 
every week day of the year. The lowest 
man in the group averaged only 7.2 hours 
aday. This is time actually at work. It 
does not include time spent for meals or 
other things. The farmers kept their own 
records and recorded only the time in 
which they were actually engaged in farm 
work. 

Their Sunday work averaged 3.4 hours 
'in 1920 and 4.6 hours in 1921. One man 
| actually averaged 10.2 hours every Sunday 
in the year. The lowest Sunday average 
was two hours. 

This section of the state is devoted to a 
general or mixed type of farming. Corn, 
hogs and beef cattle are their principal 
products. Considerable small grain is also 
sold. Hence, their summer days are about 
three hours longer than the winter days. 
One farmer averaged practically fifteen 
hours a day during June. 

Dairymen put in longer hours than the 
men in Cottonwood county. In Steele 





county in southeastern Minnesota, which 
is a dairy section, the average length of 
day in 1920 was 10.9 hours and 11.9 hours 
in 1921. Their Sunday hours were. con- 
siderably longer, too. These amounted to 








5.7 hours in 1920 and 6.5 hours in 1921. 
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Some of the farmers’ wives do a great 
deal of work on the farm also. One aver- 
aged 4.2 hours a day for the week days and 
3.9 hours on Sundays, besides taking care 
of her regular work in the house. Others 
did little or no farm work. The average 
of all was 1.6 hours on week days and 1.4 
hours on Sundays. 

These figures are interesting because 
they show definitely how hard farmers are 
working. They also help explain why 
farmers are going to have to pay high 
hs this summer in order to compete 
with eight-hour industry.—R. C. E., 
Minn. 


TRACTOR OPERATION COSTS 

Depreciation, fuel, repairs and upkeep, 
interest and lubricating oil are the chief 
elements in the cost of operating a tractor. 
The United States department of agricul- 
ture recently studied two-plow and three- 
plow outfits in the cornbelt and found 
that while the cost per year and per day of 
operating the three-plow machines is con- 
siderably greater than for two-plow ma- 
chines, the greater amount of work. done 
by the large outfit makes the cost per unit 
of work approximately the same for both 


sizes. 
While depreciation is wholly dependent 
upon the length of life and the frat cost 
of the machine, the department based its 
calculations upon a first cost of $500 for 
small outfits and an average life of six and 
four-tenths years. For large outfits first 
cost was figured at $900 and the average 
life seven years. Depreciation then 
amounted to $78 a year and $2.41 a day 
for small machines and $129 a year and 
$4.53 a day for three-plow outfits. 

Fuel and oil costs averaged $99 per 
year and $3.06 per day for two-plow out- 
fits; for the three-plow outfits $108 a year 
and $3.79 a day. Interest depends on 
local rates but averaged $17 and $31. 














Repairs and upkeep costs vary consid- 
erably, depending upon the ability of the 
operator to do his own repairing. An av- 
er: for small and large sizes was $35 


and $33 _ respective'y. Other costs 
amounted to not far from five percent of 
the total cost of operating the tractor. 


RENTING VS. OWNING 


“T have been a renter for a number of 
years,” said a wide awake business farmer 
the other day, ‘“‘not because I might not 
have swung a farm of my own but because 
I could use my ready money for buying 
stock, for investing at just the right time 
and sitting easy until the selling market 
was right. I am certain that many men 
fail because they are hard up at the wrong 
time. If your finances run low and the 
man at the bank is crowding you, you 
will see your stock sold often on a low 
market or a bit before it is just ready, or 
you will not be able to hold grain that 
six months later would pay you well. 
have found rent can be offset by larger 
possible operation, by being able to sit 
tight at times and by the ease of a mind 
at rest regarding pressing debts.” 

Figure it out for yourselves before buy- 
ing. If you have enough capital to swing 
both farm and working capital, go to it 
and own the place you farm. But if your 
finances are limited think well and figure 
closely on the better chance you will 
have as a renter.—M. C. R., Ia. 
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severance of 
Arkwright, who gave the 
world the cotton spinnin? 
machine, en 
man of humble ori in to 
utionize a wi tm- 
dustry. Forced w carry 
on his work secretly at 
night, under fear of per- 
secution and theftof his 
pees cortiad him 
¢ carr im to 
Walimate success and 
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Steadfast Purpose 


HE steadfast purpose with which Ark- 

wright labored to produce the spinning 

machine finds a parallel in the determina- 
tion of the Firestone organization to give all car- 
owners Most Miles per Dollar. 


Every move in the Firestone plants, every proc- 
ess that has been adopted is directed toward this aim. 


Special machinery has been developed to per- 
fect Firestone methods and render them so moderate 
in cost that not only can better tires be built, but 
they can be sold at lowest prices. 


The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord is the lat- 
est and highest development in tire construction 
of nearly twenty-three years of such intensive 


effort. “ 


Its fine appearance reflects the good service it 
delivers—long mileage, comfort to passengers on 
any road, a sure non-skid grip and freedom from 
trouble. 


Each season has seen this big cord coming into 
wider favor, and influencing more car-owners by 
its dependable, economical performance. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 
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STACKING SOYBEANS 

Exnerience has proved to us that stack- 
ing soybeans is the only safe way to keep 
them in good condition for feeding. 

We had eight acres planted to soybeans 
alone and six acres with the beans and 
corn together. The corn and beans were 
hogged off. The eight acres of beans alone 
were left to ripen and were then cut; left 
to dry well and then a part of them were 
threshed, nearly fifty bushels; the remain- 
ing lot was intended to feed to hogs in 
stalks or pods. Two loads were hauled 
into the barn and unloaded on the wood 
floor of the mow, the balance, five loads, 
was stacked in one stack. Those that were 
hauled into the barn molled and rotted; 
those in the stack kept all right and in fit 
shape to feed. 

In making the stack it was done in the 
same way one would stack hay or straw 
always keeping the middle high, a good 
top was put on, and altho there was much 
rain after the stack was made, the beans 
kept in fine condition. 

It is the custom here to feed the hogs for 
several weeks after having had them in the 
cornfield, keeping them in closer quarters. 
By having the soybeans in a stack, part 
of them could be pulled from the edge of 
the stack each day and fed to hogs in an 
enclosure when feeding corn. Thus they 


got the corn and beans from the time they 
were turned into the cornfield until they 
went to market. 











Keep soybean stacks well filled in the center 


If you have a canvas stack cover it will 
help much in keeping off rain and thus 
keep the beans in better condition.— 
J. R. K., Ind. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

In the last issue we showed a picture of 
Arthur as he appeared when he went to 
St. Louis under our care and as he was 
when he left there a few weeks ago. Here 
is a letter of appreciation from his mother: 

“Arthur arrived home several days ago. 
We did not get the telegram they sent us 
so were taken by surprise. He was very 
glad to get home. His feet are very nearly 
straight. Of course, he will have to wear 
braces for some time before they are per- 
fect. They are still quite sore. We can- 
not fully express our appreciation of what 
you and the people who donated the 
money have done for our boy. It surely 
is a blessing for poor cripples. Yours very 
truly, Mrs. S. J. H.” 

Ethie of Tennessee whose foot was 
straightened last year has been improving 
right along at home for a year and is now 
going back to Chicago to have new braces, 
if necessary. She walked with crutches 


when we took her case in charge, and 
walks now only with a cane, and in due 


time will dispense with brace and cane 
and be a normal girl. you remember, 
she has been in school all winter at her 
home. : 

Myrtle of Missouri, who has been under 
our care here in Des Moines for several 
months is doing so well that she is now 
working. She learned to run a typewriter 
while taking treatments, and is now soon 
to be self-supporting. She has not dis- 
pensed with her crutches, but her general 
condition is wonderfully improved. The 
pain in her back from the disease of the 
spinal cord has left her, otherwise she could 
not work in an office. When greeted with 
“How are you, Myrtle?” she comes back 
with a smile, “I’m all right.” That very 
faith and optimism will eventually make 
her all right, for it is the quitter who can- 
not be cured. 

The cases we put in the hospitals are 
not the only ones we have benefited. 
Many write to me who are able to finance 
their own children, and ask where to send 
them or what to do, and, of course, I give 
them the best help I can. Our original 
purpose was to do only this, direct in- 
quirers to proper places, but the need of 
finance for the poor became so apparent we 
decided on the enlarged service. Thru 
your great benevolence we have been of 
great benefit to many who otherwise 
would have grown up one Sp in life. 
Contributions will be thankfully received. 
—Alson Secor, Editor. F 

Since last report we have received the 
following donations to the Crippled Chil- 
dren Fund: 

D. M., Ohio, $5; Mrs. W. J. White, Wis., $2; Mrs. 
Mary G. Voris, Pa., $25; No Name, 40c.; Mrs. Wm. 
MelIntosh, N. D., $1; No Name, 50c.; Mrs. Iva 
Bartshe, Mo., $1; Friend of the Afflicted Children, 
Kan., $2; L. E. Collins, Kan., $2; N. McPahres, 
Kan., $1; James J. Bentdahl, Minn., 25c.; “In 
His Name,” Neb., $20; Wilbur D. Sorter, Ohio, 
$10; Daniel L. Mast, Jr., Ind., $3; Mrs. C. B. 
Miner, Kan., $5; A Friend from Pa., $5; Clay 
Wineberg, Pa., $6; J. C. G., Mich., $1; E. S. Bug- 
bee, Ind., $10; Mrs. 8S. A. Ross, Mich., $5; Mrs. 
Irwin G. Klair, Dela., $5; B. G. Walsh, Lowa, $1.50; 
Mrs. Laura Linesmeier, Wis., $1; Wm. Heacock, 
Ohio, $2; Mrs. G. W. Van Marter, Kan., $3; A. L. 
Fletcher, W. Va., 75c.; Mrs. Cora Wilcox, S. D., 
$1.; W. Thomas, Mass., $5; Mrs. Minnie Breeden‘ 
Iowa, $2; Prudence Jackson, lowa., $5; Mrs. G. A. 
Dayton, Il., $5; John Lindberg, Wis., $10; V. M. 
Gieger, Wis., $1; S. B. — Iowa, $2; Mr. C. 
L. Foster, Calif., $2; Donald and Austin Anderson 
Minn., $1. 


TO REMOVE CARBON FROM 
TRACTORS 

Carbon in the tractor is an undesirable 
condition, which is appreciated by any 
tractor operator. It is tolerated to the 
point when the engine accumulates such 
deposits as to make further running un- 
satisfactory, due to the falling off in power 
and irregular action from the overheated 
carbon deposits. There is a loss which can 
be determined thru comparative measure- 
ment of fuel. 

When these formations are prevented 
the work ef dismantling the head to scrape 
out carbon is avoided. Thru the use of 
denatured alcohol, the carbon in the engine 











can be loosened and will go out thru the 
exhaust. Not much alcohol is required, 
only about three tablespoonfuls to each 
cylinder. This can be poured in or applied 
by means of a squirt gun at the spark plug 
opening. 

The frequency for this depends upon 
the use. It should be done daily if the 
tractor is used continuously, or the owner 
can find out by results when it is required. 

Convince yourself by removing a car- 
bonized plug, place it in alcohol for fifteen 
or twenty minutes and examine the action 
of the alcohol on the carbon. While 
kerosene is frequently suggested for car- 
bon removal, it is doubtful that much 
benefit is obtained from its use. Jointly 
with the test of the spark plug in alcohol, 
place one in a quantity of kerosene for 
comparative purposes. 

There is a fleet of trucks in Washington 
operating daily, the entire year thru, in 
heavy delivery service. Apart from the 
work of replacing some broken parts, these 
engines are not dismantled for carbon 
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removal, but every other night they are 
subjected to the decarbonizing treatment 
with alcohol. 

In use the alcohol is not placed in a hot 
engine because of the napll evaporation: 
the engine should be only warm or even 
cold. The alcohol is left in the tractor 
overnight and in the morning it is started 
up and run as usual. The piston rings ar 
also freed of carbon by the alcohol which 
seeps down around them. Dilution of 
crankcase oil will not occur as alcohol and 
oil do not mix to any appreciable degree 
and in running the engine the heated oil 
rapidly evaporates the alcohol which may 
have leaked into the crankcase.—G. A. L. 


ADJUSTABLE GATE HINGE 


Adjustability is a desirable featureina 
gate hinge, inasmuch as it permits of 
raising the gate clear when it sags. The 
gate hinge illustrated is a most con- 
venient and simple construction. 

The materials used are lengths of 
wrought iron or steel rod. Four of these 
lengibs oo meg flat y op end, drilled 
or the hingi and the opposite end 
is Gendt The hinging rod is simply 
bent over at one end to prevent it falling 
thru and as a means of lifting it out when 
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MATERIALS USED (NW THE ADJUSTABLE 
GATE HINGES, /LLUSTRATEO BELOW 
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SIMPLY STRUCK FLAT 

DRILLED ANO THREADED. 
it is desired to detach the gate, as in winter 
when banked snow prevents swinging. 
The adjustment for eliminating sag is thru 
the upper hinge nuts. By screwing the 
nuts on either arm forward, the outer edge 
of the gate is raised. 

Materials suitable for this hinge are 
usually available and the average me- 
chanic can fit the material without in- 
volving any expense, apart from the labor. 
The advantages make this t of hinge 
well worth laating, te oy ag 


SILO IS FIRE INSURANCE 

One of our Kansas subscribers wrote us 
recently suggesting a new argument for 
the silo. At least it was new to us. 

Quite often in some parts of the country 
disastrous fires occur, destroying stacks of 
feed, pasturage and other forage upon 
which the stock depends for the winter. 
Such fires, however, do not injure the feed 
in the silo, unless the silo is of wood and 
the fire very hot. With the concrete, 
masonry or other permanent type of silo 
there is no danger of loss. 

Our subscriber says that the prairie 
farmers would have saved thousands of 
dollars in feed which was otherwise lost by 
fire. Moreover, it is a fact that milo, 
kafir and such feeds would have been 
much more palatable and their food values 
much better preserved in the silo than in 
the stack. Better figure a bit and seeif a 
silo of one kind or another is not the best 
solution of your feeding problem. 








MT 














The farmers with a monthly income 
check from chickens, cows, and hogs can 
still rock along if the big cash crop check 
should fail to arrive. 
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Farmers Praise Its All "Round Usefulness 


On the farm—whnhere haulage requirements vary so 
much—the Oldsmobile Economy Truck has 
demonstrated unequalled ability to provide depend- 


, able transportation at low cost. 
ENGINE—Overhead valve, 


long stroke design, with crank- ‘ e 
chak und epnaneting sodibess- Patrick Brothers of Dallas County, Texas, for in- 
ings of generous size. e “ 

Develops over 40 H. P. stance, say of the Oldsmobile Economy Truck: “It 


is the most economical that has ever come under 
our observation in all of our five years’ experience 
in handling live-stock and general work.” 

T. J. Overboe of Allen, Nebraska, “has hauled 


DASH — Mounted 





Me oe ~ mn market hogs to Sioux City over the worst roads and 

meters oll sense. steepest hills in Nebraska, averaging four hours for 

pedals so arranged the round trip of 64 miles, and using only 54% 

consciousy vide” gallons of gasoline.” And these are but two of the 
thousands of similar experiences on file at the 
Oldsmobile factory. 


Compare the Oldsmobile Economy Truck, point 
by point, with any other one-ton truck on the 
AXLE—This internal market—and you will quickly convince yourself 


gear drive rear axle con- ° e 

sists of two units, one Of its superior usefulness. 
for load carrying and 

the other for driving— 

insuring utmost 


strength with mini- OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


mum weighr. 4 oe > 
" Division of General Motors Corporation 





Oldsmobile passenger cars—both Fours and Eights—offer 
you a wide selection of body types, unsurpassed in value 


OLDSMOBILE 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI-) 


NESS SITUATION 

A committee of eighteen economists 
called by the secretary of agriculture to 
consider the agricultural outlook and to 
prepare a statement which will provide 
a basis upon which readjustment to meet 
the economic situation may be made by 
agricultural producers, reported about the 
thiddle of April on foreign and domestic 
demand and certain leading products as 
follows: 

Foreign Demand 

The foreign outlook, on the demand side 
seems slighly less favorable to our farmers, 
in 1923 than it was in 1922. The favorable 
factors with respect to demand are: First, 
the influence of American prosperity upon 
the demand for European goods; and sec- 
ond, the possiblity that the slight business 
recovery that has occurred in a number of 
European countries may gradually gain 
momentum. Despite the tariff, European 
exports to the United States in recent 
months have been considerably larger than 
for the same period a year ago. 

The unfavorable factors are: First, the 
progressive piling up of government debts 
on the continent of Europe, with its effect 
upon exchange, currency and business; 
second, the Ruhr situation. 

Domestic Demand 

Most competent observers seem to agree 
that we may expect general business pros- 
perity to last at least six to nine months 
longer. 
will be distinctly more active next autumn 
than it was last autumn insofar as the de- 
mand for farm products depends upon the 


purchase of American families, not them- | 


selves on the farms. 
Wheat 

The American exports of wheat during 
the last two years were unusually large 
owing to the low exports from eastern 
Europe, and continued low production in 
some countries of Europe. These exports 
should not be taken as normal nor be ex- 
pected to continue permanently. The 
European countries are making efforts to 
put their grain production on a pre-war 
basis and as they become able to accom- 
plish this it is to be expected that our 
exports will decline and that our produc- 
tion should be readjusted. 

The condition of the winter wheat crop 
in the United States is unfavorable. The 
intended plantings of spring wheat are 
94.5 percent of last year’s acreage and 
weather thus far has been unfavorable for 
spring planting. 

Corn and Hogs 

The corn situation at this date is about 
normal, stocks on farms being almost 
exactly the same as the five-year pre-war 
average. Between now and the time the 
new crop is harvested there will be some 
tendency toward corn shortage because of 
the large number of hogs on feed. Hog 
production has been heavy and is still in a 
state of expansion. 

The prospects which producers must 
face before a year has elapsed is the 
absorption by domestic and foreign con- 
sumers of over six million hogs and 25 
million pounds of stored products. This 
represents a surplus of over seven million 
hogs, approximately twelve percent, above 
last year’s production.—Research Dept., 
A. F. B. F. 


THE LIFE OF A TRACTOR 
Six and one-half years is the average 
life of a cornbelt tractor. The United 
States department of agriculture recently 





If this opinion is correct, demand | 





collected estimates from 278 tractor own- | 


ers, of the length of time their machines 
would last. The range was from three to 
ten years. 

While three years seems like a very 
short period of usefulness, many owners 
felt their tractors had been a good invest- 
ment. Even low-priced tractors doing a 
large amount of work each year may be 
expected to give at least five years of serv- 
ice if given intelligent care. 
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No’kick-back’ in 
this mealtime cup 


HEN you find that coffee makes 

you nervous, keeps you awake at 
night, or causes frequent headaches, it’s 
time to change to Postum. 


This delicious, healthful cereal beverage 
gives you all the comfort and satisfaction 
of your usual morning cup. It has charm 
without harm to nerves or digestion— 
cheer without fear of a dangerous “kick- 
back.” 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: Instant 
Postum (in tins) prepared instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in 
packages) for those who prefer the flavor brought 
out by boiling fully 20 minutes. The cost of either 
is about one-half cent a cup. 





Postum FOR HEALTH 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan 





June, 
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EARLY CUT CLOVER IS BEST 

I am a firm believer in early cutting of 
June clover. I once believed that as long 
as there were signs of life, as indicated by 
the greenness of the stock and leaf, there 
was no cause for worry. My milk cows, 
which are good indicators of the value of 
different feeds, have proved to me that 
this is wrong. I have found that they will 
keep up a full flow of milk on early cut 
clover, even tho it is dark brown from rain, 
and that production begins to shrink as 
soon as the ration is changed to late cut 
hay, even tho it is bright. 

When cutting is delayed beyond a cer- 
tain period, the stems become woody and 
there will be excessive loss of leaves. When 
clover is in the stage of full bloom, or at 
the turning point and when a few heads 
begin to turn brown, this is the period at 
which the stalk and leaf are carrying the 
juices that contain the largest percentage 
of nutritive elements. My experience has 
taught me that the hay is best cut at this 
point. If left until later it has deteriorated 
and has lost much of its feed value. 

I admit it does take a little more time 
to cure hay when it is green, but the value 
of the hay as feed is so much greater that 
it pays for the extra labor of curing, and 
leaves a good profit besides. 

“Make hay while the sun shines”’ is an 
old adage that does not exactly hold good 
with me. The hottest sunshine is not the 
best period for mowing hay. The leaves 
become parched before they have had time 
to draw the moisture from the stems. 
Therefore, until the stems are dry enough 
to be stowed away, a great percentage of 
the leaves will be lost in handling. 

A good plan is to start the mower in the 
late afternoon, when the moisture content 
of the plants is low, and too late for the 
leaves to become parched the same day. A 
dew or light shower does not damage 
slightly wilted hay, but even a dew does 
damage dry hay, and it is practically im- 
possible to make good hay between sun 
and sun.—R. H. N., Ohio. 


SWEET CLOVER BENEFITS CROPS 

Sweet clover needs no apologies as a 
crop for pasture. It will easily carry two 
steers or cows to the acre and all the small- 
er livestock you can put on. It resists 
drouth and everything else. When pas- 
tures were seared brown by last summer's 
drouth in northern Iowa, sweet clover 
was carrying about four head of stock, 
large and small, to the acre and going to 
seed because not eaten down close enough. 

Wm. McArthur, Polled Hereford breed- 
er, of Cerro Gordo county, was telling me 
that corn following sweet clover will go 
ten bushels to the acre better than on 
ground that has not grown it. That will 
pay the cost. of the clover and continue 
to benefit the land. Last season, when 
t was so dry, his oats on sweet clover 
ground was drouth-resistant. They stood 
vay up and were strong and vigorous. 
While the wind lodged the other oats into 
a tangled mass, that on sweet clover 
ground was scarcely hurt by the storm, 
and the yield was, of course, better, be- 
sides being all harvested while the other 
oats had to be cut for hay.—A. 5S. 


ODD DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE 


Continued from page 15 





who would have thought that the length 
of day was as important to a plant as to 
a member of a labor union or the hired 
man, or that a fruit tree would some day 
be registered the same as a cot, or that 
a little bug that rides on a cow would 
some day give us the clue to a method 
that was to make possible the building of 
the biggest canal in the world? In the 
past, mystery bred wonders; now the 
process is reversed. 


_ There is one logical way to increase 
‘arm profits—decrease the cost of produc- 
tion, 
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© Time to Re-tire 
Buy Fisk 





THE FISK NON-SKID CORD 
--a tire with a wide-spread repu- 
tation for unusual excellence. 


For small or large car this is a 
big-mileage, easy-riding, 
sturdily built tire. It has a deep 
cut button tread that gives 
real protection on wet roads 
and adds to its life in service. 
Its long mileage is satisfactory 
mileage because of its freedom 
from interruption. 


THE FISK PREMIER CORD 
is a tire of real Fisk quality 
made by and under the name 
of The Fisk Rubber Company. 
This means it is reliable in 
every way and is an extra 
value tire at the price, tho it 
sells for less than the Fisk 
Non-Skid Cord. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every 
car, truck or speed wagon 
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Your Cars 


You don’t know when 

your radiator is going 

to spring a leak—any 
more than you know when a 
tire is going to get a puncture— 
the wise thing to do, is to be 
prepared for it all the time. 
Make @Arz Radiator Stop 
Leak a part of your car's regu- 
lar equipment—if you don’t, you 
may be laying up for yourself 
some very serious trouble. 


There are 98 @Azz Quality 
Products to keep cars running 
and looking well when your 
dealer suggests one of them to 
supply a need—accept it—he 
knows it's good or he wouldn't 
offer it to you. 


FRA Send lor {his 
TU Ho Man 


poanuasN | Every motorist’s friend 
—tells in a simple, prac- 


f tical manner how to 








wm fix them—ask for book 
No. 74. 
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THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO, 


Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 
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THE SCIENCE OF HAYMAKING 


A farmer who has grown alfalfa hay in | 
California, in Colorado, and is now grow- 
ing it in eastern Kansas gave me some | 
inside information about curing hay—the | 
science of it, for the real science of hay- | 
making differs greatly from the common | 
practice of most of the farmers I have 
known. It comes from the idea prevalent | 
that drying is curing and is about all there | 
istoit. It is, but the method makes all the 
difference in the world according to this 
grower, and I find that his practice coin- | 
cides with what the experiment stations | 
tell us. 

The principle involved is that if the | 
leaves wither they will not draw the 
moisture out of the stems, and all the sun 
and heat that nature can supply will not 
dry stems as fast as will the leaves if they 
are only wilted and not withered. Because 
of this the hay should not remain in the 
swath longer than it takes to wilt it, but 
should be raked into windrows where the 
curing can progress without much of it 
withering, and again it should be stacked in 
long narrow stacks as soon as afe and 
there it will continue to cure still more. In 
Colorado he said it was the custom to 
mut it into haycocks before stacking but 
od he had always stacked direct from the 
windrow. The side delivery rake gives 
a more even and looser windrow that 
cures faster and saves leaves better. The 
handling when wilted instead of withered 
saves leaves as they do not fall off so 
badly. 

After curing is under way rain or mois- 
ture of any kind will take feeding value 
from the hay very fast as well as discolor 
it. Many good authorities claim one 
rain will take forty percent of the value 
from alfalfa hay. All agree that the loss is 
great.—L. H. C., Kan. 


FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


High prices for beef have forced inhabi- 
tants of large German cities to eatmore 
horse meat which sells for a price within 
reach of the middle classes. 

A New Fowl 

A fowl which has all white meat is under 
experimental observation in Buenos Aires. 
It originated in Patagonia and is called 
Araticana fowl. Should its egg layin 
and meat producing qualities prove equal 
to expectations under domestication 
specimens will be sold for further trial 
among poultry raisers. 

Vanilla Harvest Over 








Will stop all leaks permanently anywhere in 
radiator or cooling systems in from 5 to 10 
minutes. 

Simply pour contents of a can of 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


into the water in your radiator. That is all that 
is necessary. This marvelous liquid will search 
out every leak and sealit at once. 

We absolutely guarantee that it cannot clog 
or injure the cooling system in any way. It 
must give entire satisfaction or we will refund 
your money. 

Write for free “Secret Service” 
booklet. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
359 Ellicott St., 















The vanilla harvest in Guadeloupe 


closed late in April. The crop of 20,000 | 
» shipped to the United | 


pounds will all 
States, with the possible exception of a 
small shipment to France. 
Lamb in New Zealand 

The number and quality of New Zealand 
lambs killed thus far in 1923, has been 
reduced by bad weather and because high 
wool prices have encouraged farmers to 
keep them. 

Increased Swiss Cheese Production 

The Swiss are staging a strong come- 
back in their cheese industry. Foreign 
demand is greater than the supply. Since 
1916 the industry has been under the 
management of an efficient cooperative 
export organization. Recovery of the 
industry is due, it is claimed, to superior 
quality product rather than to the export 
organization, however. 

Borrows U. S. Milk Standards 

‘Standards similar to those in use in the 
United States governing the manufacture 
of canned milk, were recently adopted 
by the Republic of Argentina. 











J WAGON, TRUCK 


AND TRACTOR ENAMELS 


Gives hard, smooth sur- 
face, defying weather and 
dust. Has unequale 
wearing and lasting qual- 
ities. Ready to use and 
the cost is low. 

Black, quart, . . $1.15 

One gallon, . . . 4.00 


Ask your dealer 
or write us for 
color card. 
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duce the great- 


AIR-GAGE ‘tu Tu 


—+sell on sight to almost every car owner because they 

gave trouble, time, worry and expense. Add one-third 

to life of tires. Paul salesmen make big profits selling direct to 
owners. Our mill 


ear son dollar factory can use more —_ 

Be ts ere bos nn ag egos Peay 

THE PAUL RUBBER CO., Dept. 49, Salisbury, N.C. 
We accept no advertisements from merchants 
who are not reliable. Our guarantee protects 
you from fraudulent and irresponsible adver- 
tisers. You have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by taking advantage of the 
liberal offers found in these columns. 

















COOPERATION IN FARM LABOR 

Two years ago my neighbor, who had 
three farms totaling nearly 140 acres to 
oversee, came to me and suggested that 
we cooperate in our farm work. I had 
some help, but he had none. We had 147 
acres to oversee. Each of us did quite a 
bit of farming. 
that we could handle. There was a large 
amount of hay to cut. Harvest was an- 
other item, especially on five farms, the 
five being nearly two miles apart, at the 
farthest. Grain hauling, threshing, corn 
cutting, 
ting all entered into consideration. 


We had all of each crop | 


husking, butchering, wood cut-| 4 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


e made it a point to spend consider- | 
able time in planning the work so that | 


there would be no slipping of cogs or im- 
proper meshing. The crop that was ripest 
was cared for first, then the rest in order, 
and soon. W hen suitable, we used two 
to four teams. We planned to get the 
most done in the least time with as little 
moving of machinery as was possible. In 
this way, we kept down the wear and de- 
preciation of the machinery. 


When we entered the agreement, we |* 2 


decided that we would aim to keep as 
nearly together as possible in time to put 
n at labor. Time was recorded by hours 
each day, a team counting same as a man. 
We decided that neither should pay the 
other, but any difference should be 
in labor. During the season of 1919-1920 
we kept this up and still do some work in 
this way. Neither of us needed to pay out 
money ‘for labor and each had his work 
done in due season. This is a pretty good 
plan for getting around the scarcity of 
farm labor. It worked well in our case 
and will work in others.—W. E. F., Ohio. 





THE SMALL GRAIN SEPARATOR 
Continued from page 13 


by two or more parties. 
for the farmer to get a small threshing rig 


paid | § 
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While it is easier | Sat 


where he takes in a neighbor or two in pur- | § 


chasing it, it sometimes causes trouble 
afterward. Two farmers may not think 
alike or be willing to look at the thin 
alike, and as a result disagreement an 
trouble among neighbors may develop. 
When a company is formed of eight or ten 
neighbors, it is very much easier to pur- 
chase a rig, as each party need not put in 
more than $200, and if they have any 
threshing at all to do, in two or three 


years they will have their money back in |} 


threshing bills saved. Unless a regular 
officered company is formed, however, 
and rules are made and agreed to by all at 
the time of organization, there may be 


trouble, as has been proven in many in-|@ 


stances "that we have heard of. 


The best way is for one man to buy the |i 


rig and then thresh for the neighbors that 


exchange help with him in threshing time. | 5% 


Thus within a week or two the neighbor- 

hood work is done and the owner can then 

eh himself as to whether he threshes for 
1eTs. 

Some will tell you that help can be had 

it time of n 

proved that more often one looks in vain 


for help at such times. With the harvest || 
ind binder it is quite different; the original |; 


ost of the machine is very much less than 
for a separator and one man can do the 
harvesting if he roust. Even if a farmer 
has but forty acres he usually has a binder, 
rr he can afford to buy it, altho it is in 
ise on his place no more than a separator 
but a few hours each year. He knows 
e can use it without help, also cut awhile; 
‘top the machine and shock. 
Does it pay? Kuntz Brothers say it 
loes, and the near neighbors seem to be 


leased to know they can get their thresh-|§ 


ng done within ten days or so, or while 
the grain is in fit condition. Their thresh- 
ng rig has paid for itself twice over and is 
n good threshing condition—good for 
several seasons more of threshing and they 
20 longer wait on the big threshing rig 
until the grain is sprouted or destroyed. 


but many have had it |} 





L. W. Trow, of Alpena, 
South Dakota, sends an en- 
thusiastic letter — just one 
of many which the mails 
continually bring us. In one 
place this practical farmer 
says, “The Rumely OIL- 
PULL is the most success- 
ful kerosene burning tractor 
on the market today — the 
most powerful for its rating. 



















































Write for Free 
Booklet and 
Letters 


There is no limit to the work and grief it will undergo. No 
day is too long, no load too heavy.” And it is not in the 
North alone that this is true. From South, West and East 
the same messages come, warmly praising the great de- 
pendability and faithful performance of the OilPull. 


OILPULL 


“‘The Cheapest Farm Power” 


No matter where you are 
located you want a depend- 
able tractor — one that will 
start in any weather— that 
will beready when you need 
it—that will not overheat or 
balk when time is short or 
work heavy. We have hun- 
dreds of letters from enthu- 
siastic American farmers — 
some in your section. Read them. 
Get real farmers’ experiences with 
the OILPULL. See what they say 
about Triple Heat Control, Dual 
Lubrication and other OILPULL 
features. 


If you write we will send the let- 
ters and our new booklet describ- 
ing the revolutionary effects of 
Triple Heat Control, There is no 
obligation. Get the verdict of the 
Farmers. Address Dept. A. 








Why an OilPull 
Pays 


LOW FUEL COST. The 
OILPULL holds all prin- 
cipal fuel economy rec- 
ords of the past 10 years, 


LOW UPKEEP COST. 
OILPULL average up- 
keep is only 50% of the 
U. S. Government figures 
on average tractor up- 
keep. 


LONG LIFE. OILPULL 
life averages 10 years and 
over, 


4 REASONABLE PRICE, 








ADVANCE-RUMELY 


THRESHER COMPANY, Inc., La Porte, Indiana 


The re 4 Line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
grain and rice threshers, alfalfa and clover hullers and motor trucks 


Serviced through 33 Branches and Warehouses 
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FARM 


By HARRY 


OADSIDE selling is coming more and more into general 
use among farmers and this method of disposing of 
surplus farm produce has proved to be both practical and 

profitable. 

The farmer, however, is working at a distinct disadvantage 
in some ways in attempting to sell in this manner, and in order 
to get the night proportion of sales he must adopt and subscribe 
to certain scebandision principles which the live retailer has 
known for years. 

Take the matter of signs, for example. During the past 
season it was my privilege to tour the fruit belt of Michigan in a 
pretty thoro manner. The year was a bumper year for fruit in 
this state; every farmer who ha: intelligently and scientifically 
gone about the business of raising fruit cashed in on his efforts. 
Peaches, pears, plums, apples, and grapes were plentiful, and, 
unfortunately, low in 
wholesale prices. The 
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SIGNS THAT SELL 


Merchandise Your Products at a Roadside Stand 


BOTSFORD 


advanced that automobile shoppers do not care for price. They 
most emphatically do! 

The one exception to the rule of poor signs I found, very 
naturally, to be at the place where they were selling the most 
fruit. The sign was a simple one, yet it was plainly visible a 
hundred yards away and it stuck out like a sore thumb. It 
was located on a curve right on the road where it could be seen 
plainly. The farmer, like a well-known tire manufacturer, knew 
the advantage of capitalizing curves. 1 stopped my car and 
examined the sign. tt was about four by six feet and supported 
on two posts. The sign was made of black screen, just a little 
coarser mesh than is commonly used for screen doors. This 
screen had been tacked on aframe which consisted of inch boards, 
about two inches across. Thesign was drawn on the screen with 
whitewash, having been first outlined faintly with asmall brush, 

care having been 
taken to have all 





























rather low wholesale “ity ‘neo | lsico" PEACHES letters of a uniform 
— forced a very Hes si 22 $i 2° $1 eo height and breadth. 
igh percentage of —— _ - A heavier brush was 





farmers to dispose of 
much of their crops 








mad then used and the 
letters filled in solid. 
= Completed, the let- 








to tourists along the 
state highways. 





ters and figures ap- 





On a single Sunday 
I traveled over two 
hundred miles thru 


peared in solid white 
against what looked 
to be a solid black 











bas background. White 











this fruit belt and 
made a close study of 


ainst black is one 
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x of the most effective 





the methods of sell- 
ing, arranging the 
fruit in the stands, 
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grouping of letters to 
attract the eye and 











and more particular- 
ly of the signs used to 
attract attention to 
the fruit for sale. 


FReonwr vrew 





= hold the interest. 
The wording on 

the sign was ideal. It 

told the story: what 
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With one exception ~~ * was for sale, how 
the signs were rotten When you are selling at a roadside stand, you will have to use display methods much it~ cost, and 
where it could be 


no other word is designed to draw trade. 
— so expressive or 

descriptive. The pur- 

pose of a sign is two-fold: to tell what is for sale and to tell 
what the price may be. With the one exception none of the 
signs filled both purposes. Consider now that the prospective 
purchaser is always in an automobile traveling at a fair rate 
of speed, say at least twenty-five miles an hour. Traveling at 
this rate of speed a wayside sign, in the first place, must be of 
fair size to even attract and hold the eye of the passer. I found 
most signs were small—far toosmall. Next, the signs were made 
of almost anything—old boxes nailed together, pieces of card- 
board, strips of paper, shingles, and whatnot. 

The printing on these signs, nine times out of ten, was 
illegible, for it was twisted and crooked and the letters of differ- 
ent sizes. Some of the signs really required study to make out 
just what was being offered for sale. All this is inexcusable and 
unnecessary. An honest product deserves an honest and clean- 
appearing sign, one which can be read easily, and where the 
price is prominently displayed. 

Contrary to some opinion, automobile shoppers are price 
shoppers. They are human and buy quality where the price 
is right, and | think this eliminates the argument which may be 
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A sign you can see. It tells what, how much, and 
where, and what is more, it proved itself a real 
sales force. 
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Tere is a real stand. 
bought. We drove 
on to the “‘next house 

on ~ nf and found the farmer selling fruit right and left. While 
I talked with the farmer, a space of about a half-hour, over a 
dozen automobiles were driven in, and their passengers pur- 
chased before they drove on. The sign did it! 

I noticed another sign at this farm which was made in about 
the same manner. As shown in the sketch it is an attractive 
sign, and it is easy to make. That sign—silent salesman!—had 
that day, so I was _ sold all of the fresh eggs the farmer had 
in hand and sold them at five cents over the current market 
price. 

In making a sign of this nature use care in first outlining the 
word “EGGS,” or whatever you choose to put there, with a small 
brush. ——— the word or words outlined a larger brush may 
be used to outline the whole in solid white leaving your letters 
in black inst a background of solid white, edged in black, 
and with the price in white. 

Signs alone will not sell your produce to the passerby. Buta 
good sign, carefully made, will attract attention and will bring 
the passerby to a stop. After that it is up to you to sell your 
produce strictly on its merit and price, (Continued on page 35 














Could a sign like this, four feet high and siz wide, 
be missed? This sign sold all the eggs the farmer 
had to sell, and at five cents above the market. 
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The actual manufacture of 
a million Buicks has been 
accomplished by the de- 
velopment of an organiza- 
tion of huge proportions, by 
the expansion of manufac- 
turing facilities and the 
creation of manufacturing 
methods to insure the finest 
possible workmanship 
and quality. 


The development ofa car of 


Fours 
arn f. o. b. Buick 2 Pass. Road. - $865 
actories; Zovernment e 
prey oy re 5 Pass. Tour. 885 
added. 3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 
Purchase Plan, which ass. an - 139 
provides for Deferred 5 Pass. Tour. 
Payments Sedan - - - 1325 


Sport Road. - 1025 
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sufficient value to attract a 
million buyers has brought 
a growth of dealer and 
service organizations every- 
where, to guarantee further 
the high standard of Buick 
performance. 


Buick’s millionth car is 
tangible evidence of the 
quality that has made 
Buick everywhere “‘The 
Standard of Comparison.” 


Sixes 
2 Pass. Road. $1175 4 Pass. Coupe $1895 
5 Pass. Tour. 1195 7 Pass. Tour. - 1435 
5 Pass. Tour. 7 Pass. Sedan - 2195 
Sedan - - - 1935 Sport Road. - 1625 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1985 Sport Tour. - 1675 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 

















YOUR GRAPES NEED A COVER 
CROP 


\ good cover crop fits into most any 
system of grape culture in an ideal way, 
except perhaps in the matter of ease of 


harvesting the crop. However, the disad- | 


vantage in harvesting is more than made 


up by the many advantages of the cover 


crop system in other ways. 


In the first place, grapes are generally | 
grown on land which is somewhat rolling. | 


Naturally such ground is known to wash 
whether it is heavy soil or light, so cover 
crops are a necessity from the standpoint 
of saving the soil if nothing else. But a 
cover crop does more. It adds humus to 
the soil. It may add nitrogen. 

The light, sandy, or even gravelly loam 
preferred by grape growers As available 
needs humus as much as it needs any- 
thing, and a cover crop comes in good 
stead with such soil. A cover crop also has 
a decided advantage on heavy soils. 

A case which will serve for example is 
on my own place. The soil where the 
grapes are planted is well drained, which, 
of course, is the first essential for any grape 
soil, for grapes will not grow in a wet soil. 
But the ground is heavy, to say the least. 
In preparing the land every effort has been 
made to get as much humus into the 
ground as possible, with the time at hand. 
In addition, this ground will be further 
lightened and the land made still more 
porous and therefore warmed still more 
by an annual cover crop planted at the 
time of the last cultivation. 

Every grape grower knows that a heavy 
soil inclines the crop to mature later, en- 
dangering it with fall frosts in some sec- 
tions, before the crop is ripened. At the 
same time, the fruit is usually sweeter 
where it is ripened, it keeps better, has a 
better taste, and in most ways is of a better 
quality than the crop grown on light soils. 
If there is some way of handling the heavy 
soil so that it will grow grapes better, the 
results are bound to be good. That is 
where your cover crop comes in. 

Briefly, the cover crop system in the 
vineyard should be followed closely, in 
combination with clean culture in the 
spring and into the summer months. 

Among the first class cover crops avail- 
able are buckwheat, barley, rape, cow 
horn turnips, vetch, and at least one or two 
cases where soybeans were used to good 
advantage, have come to my attention. 
Usually it will require around a bushel of 
buckwheat, a bfishel and a half of barley, 
two or three pounds of rape, a bushel of 
vetch, or pretty close to a bushel of soy- 
beans to the acre to furnish a first-class 
cover crop. 

With a good growth of vegetation on the 
soil over w inter, to be plowed under in the 
spring, better crops are assured. 


BURN THE CANE BORERS 

Of all the insect pests affecting rasp- 
berries and blackberries, probably the 
cane borer is the most widely distributed 
pest 

The first prominent indication of the 
presence of the borers is the wilting of the 
cane tips. This is quite conspicuous, and 
the careful grower will not miss the indica- 
tions 

lhe remedy is as simple as the diagnosis 
of the trouble. Simply cut out and destroy 
the tips of the canes as soon as they are 
discovered. Right here is where the man 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


Kodak on the Farm 


Pictures play a definite part in the busi- 
ness of farming. Take as an example pictures 
of stock like the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Sent in letters they interest faraway 
prospects, and for your own records, they 
help you keep track of your business. 


It’s easy to make good pictures the Kodak 
way—it reduces photography to simple terms, 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














_ The Wonder 
Signal For AUTOS- 
TRUCKS-TRACTORS 


A big improvement over the old 

style horn that frightens and con- 

fuses. The pleasing tone of the Gutas ahs Oden 
Aermore can be heard for a mile or more Hand Control. 

and it always works—not affected by “a be py t- 

‘ 


weakened batteries or defective wiring. Op- A a 
» ©, 17 in. long for 





erated by exhaust gas. Fits any car, out- 
lasts the car, easily attached. Ideal for tractors A wry ert 
doing threshing, ensilage cutting, road work, etc. Ne. 1, 15 in. long for 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED medium cars . $10 

If your dealer can't supply you, order direct of us, giving Ford Special, 13 inches 
name of car and outside diameter of exhaust pipe. long - $7 
THE FULTON COMPANY, Dept. 42 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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who makes it a practice to cut out and 
burn the old canes as soon as the crop is 
harvested gets a jump on some of his less 
careful neighbors. That practice will keep 
the eane borers pretty much in control. 
The female deposits the eggs in the tips 
f{ the young growing canes about six 
nches from the tip. She makes two rows 
of punctures around the cane a half-inch 
rso apart, one below, the other above the 
place where the egg is deposited. It is 
supposed that the female makes these 
punctures in order to prevent the eggs 
from being crushed by growing tissues. 


Whatever the reason, she certainly gives | 


herself away when she employs her in- 
stinctive means of protecting the eggs, for 
it is the girdling that causes the tips of the 
canes to wilt, and of course it is pretty 
easy to keep the insect in check if prompt 
measures are taken. 

Now is the time to be on the lookout for 
the wilting cane tips. There are sometimes 
a few insects at work in early May and 
sometimes there are a few well into July, 
but by taking particular pains to cut out 
ind burn wilted tips well below the point 
of injury during the month of June, you 
will be able to obtain at least ninety per- 
cent control in the majority of localities. 


IT PAYS TO THIN FRUIT 


Last year, for the first time since I began 
orcharding, I thinned some of my apples. 
The two varieties which set an excess of 
fruit were the Smith Cider and the Stay- 
man Winesap. In the latter part of June 
| went over the trees of those two varieties 
and thinned them. I tried to pull off all 
the small and inferior apples, those affected 
with seab, where there was any, and those 
which showed any other defect. I left a 
couple of trees of each variety to see what 
difference the thinning would make. 

I thought I had done a pretty thoro 
job, but when fall came, I found out that 
| should have done more. Not having 
had any previous experience in thinning, 
| did not know how many apples I ought 
to pull off. 

Even tho the work was not done as 
thoroly as it ought to have been, there was 
a marked difference in the apples. The 
thinned apples were much larger than the 
others, and there was a much smaller per- 
centage of imperfect ones. 

Two years ago there was a superabun- 
dance of fruit on these same trees. At 
that time I was not on the farm, but was 
living about thirty miles from here and 
could not get over here at the time they 
should have been thinned. The result 
was that I had a great number of small 
apples. They were all sound but many of 
them were too small for marketing. Here- 
after, I shall not hesitate to thin and thin 
surely when there are too many apples on 
the trees. I find that there is less danger 
of overdoing this work than there is of 
doing too little. 

I have a ee peaches to a suffi- 
cient extent to do any thinning on peach 
trees, but I have seen the results that came 
from thinning in other orchards, and the 
difference between the thinned and un- 
thinned fruit. The late George Wilburn, 
who was one of the greatest horticulturists 
in this country up to the time of his death, 
practiced thinning in his peach orchards 
every year. He had several large peach 
orchards«and he kept ten men at work 
thinning those peaches for several days 
every year. A man from Michigan told 

e that in his neighborhood last year 
there was a peach orchard in which a part 
of the trees were thinned and a part of 
them were not. The peaches from the 
thinned trees brought three dollars a bush- 
el, while those from the unthinned trees 
were so small that they brought only 
seventy-five cents. 

My experience and observation have 
led me to the conclusion that thinning is 
umost as important as spraying, and I 
shall try to see that it is never neglected 
again in my orchard.—H. S. K. B., Ind. 
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McCormick- Deering 
The Standardized Line 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT of 
GREATEST IMPORTANCE to 
USERS of FARM MACHINES 


| ney equipment in the past has been far too com- 
plex; there are many unnecessary models, styles, and 
sizes of machines on the market. The demand for varia- 
tions has forced extra manufacturing costs and the main- 
tenance of extra cumbersome repair service; all of which 
has interfered with the efficiency of both makers and 
users of farm machines. 


The Harvester Company has long struggled to reform 
this tendency which is a relic of the time of hand-made 
tools, when each buyer saw to it that his own special 
ideas were carried out. Very definite progress has been 
made and we now offer McCormick-Deering Farm 
Equipment as the simple, standardized line, practical 
and efficient in all details. Note these practical points: 


1, In each machine of the McCormick-Deering line every part that 
can be economically interchanged with similar parts on other ma- 
chines has been standardized. This will assist you in taking care 
of emergency repairs, avoiding expensive delays in rush times. 

2. Each standardized machine now represents the summed-up total of 
the Harvester Company's long manufacturing experience. It em- 
bodies all features that have proved best in discontinued models. 
The combination of strong features gives you the best and most 
practical implement for each purpose. This will very noticeably 
increase the flexibility and profit of your farming operations. 

3 The standardization and simplification of the McCormick-Deering 

* line insures still better repair service than has heretofore been 
available. With fewer types and styles and sizes of machines, a 
dealer can carry a more complete stock and a larger quantity of 
such parts commonly asked for. This cuts your wastes and loss 
of time to a minimum. 

4 Simplified manufacture will inevitably express itself in lowest pos- 

* sible prices and improved quality. It will bring its most gratifying 
returns to you, however, in the speed and dispatch with which 
you can do your own repairing by interchanging parts. A few 
dollars invested in the principal wearing parts will enable you to 
make replacements on the farm. 


The work of standardization is not finished. Much 
has been done but its benefits will be more and more 
apparent as the work nears completion. Under this ex- 
tensive program McCormick-Deering machines will be 
built better, simpler, and more flexible as we go on. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of Americe Chicago, IIL 











McCormick-Deering Standardized Farm Equipment 





























Grain Binders Ensilage Cutters Tractor Harrows 
Push Machines Huskers and Shredders 1 and 2 Horse Cultivators 
Reapers Huskers and Silo Fillers Dunham Culti-Packers 
Mowers Beet Seeders Kerosene Engines 
Hay Rakes Beet Cultivators Kerosene Tractors 
Tedders Beet Pullers Motor Trucks 
Hay Loaders Cotton Planters Cream Separators 
Ss Rakes and Stackers Grain Drills Manure Spreaders 
Side Rakes and Tedders Lime Sowers Stalk Cutters 
Baling Presses Broadcast Seeders Feed Grinders 
Corn Planters Tractor Plows Stone Burr Mills 
isters Walking Plows Cane Mills 
Corn Cultivators Ridi lows Potato Diggers 
Corn Binders Disk Harrows Farm Wagons and Trucks 
Corn Pickers Spring -Tooth Harrows Binder Twine 
Corn Shellers Peg i ooth Harrows Repairs 
————— a come —_— 








START ANOTHER GARDEN 


Remember, it’s the garden started now 
that fills the vegetable cellar. While the 
desire to seek the shade, and congratulate 
ourselves on the success of the garden to 
date is almost irresistible, when there isn’t 
corn plowing to do, thoughts of fall and 
winter press themselves upon us. The 
memory of the grasshopper and the ant of 
ancient fable urges a second garden, one 
which will furnish a good fall and winter 
supply of vegetables. Therefore, out 
come the plow, the hoe—but, no, the hoe 
has never been put away. Out come the 
tools to prepare a seedbed out of doors, in 
order that vegetables may again be sown. 

Unusual care pays good dividends to the 
summer gardener who realizes the impor- 
tance of the good deep seed bed, and pro- 
vides it. The late garden must go thru 
more trying days than the early garden, 
and it is only fair for that reason that the 
late garden be given as good a start as a 
well-prepared seedbed can give. Spade or 
plow deep, break up clods, firm and rake 
the soil carefully. 

Usually it is better to plant seeds just a 
wee bit deeper in this summer garden 
than in the earlier one. 

Early gardens may usually depend on 
natural showers to sprout the seed and 
bring the plants along. June weather 
isn’t so generous, however, so the beds 
should be sprinkled daily until the —_— 
are well up. Then, in the absence of good 
rains, give the garden a soaking, once each 
week or ten days, and by all means remem- 
ber the hoe. 

Dogs, cats, chickens and similar garden 
enemies of yours,and of the neighbors, 
may be kept off by piling brush over the 
beds, then covering with a or 
building paper. Let the paper and brush 
remain as a protection until the plants are 
coming along and ready to be hoed. 

No Limit to Desirable Vegetables 

There is scarcely any limit to the vege- 
tables which are desirable for the late 
farm garden. Let beets lead off as they 
come close to the head of the alphabet. 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrots, cauli- 
flower, celery, pafsnips, potatoes, pump- 
kins, salsify, squash, turnips, all these 
and more anal swell the garden list of 
vegetables destined for storage. Even tho 
vegetables are not stored, most of these 
should be grown simply to have the best of 
quality on the table. But these are by no 
means the only vegetables which should 
be planted. Beans in succession, corn, 
cucumbers, endive, lettuce, peas, radishes, 
all should be planted at two weeks’ inter- 
vals for the sake of a good variety in the 
fall. 

It is not too late in June to set out 
tomato plants, both for canning and for 
ripening after frost. 

Coming down to handling specific vege- 
tables, the time of planting each must de- 
pend on the season, and on the time it 
takes the vegetables to come into their 
prime. Of course, we cannot foretell the 
season, but we can tell when to plant 
in ordinary seasons to get any particular 
crops at their best at a certain time. 

Vegetables are at their best, and really 
fit to eat, according to the garden epicure, 
when they are just mature, but no more. 
That is when the vegetables taste best, 
and go into storage best for good keeping. 
If the vegetables go on ripening, roots such 
as beets and turnips develop stringy tough 
fibers, and they go down rapidly in table 
quality. Vine crops such as pumpkins 
and squash, of course, develop their flavor 
only when mature, but even they keep 
better when they are taken from the vine 
before they are dead ripe. Usually frost 
takes care of us with these, andin many 
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localities it is a questionof bringing them 
along rapidly enough. 

With the idea of quality in mind, let us 
return to the ay dates for these 
various crops. Our idea must be to plant 
at such a date that the crop will come to 
the proper de of maturity when it 
tastes best and keeps best, just when it 
ought to be harvested for winter storage. 
Of course, here the first fall frost date has 
something to do with planting dates. The 
later the spring, the earlier must the fall 
crops be planted. And by all means 
choose the right variety. If the soil is 
rich and irrigation is available, the crop 
can be brought along almost as you wish. 
On poor soil, without irrigation, doubtless 
drouthy and wet by spells, luck plays some 
part, and the crop may fail to get thru 
on time. Of course, no one has a poor soil 
after he has had time to develop a good 
garden soil. 

When the garden is called upon to work 
overtime, with mid-season crops and late 
crops treading closely on the heels of early 
crops, remember the duty of fertilizing the 
soil, and giving the garden moisture. Of 
the two, as far as the immediate crop is 
concerned, probably water is usually the 
limiting factor, but in the long run neither 
seed nor water will bring a satisfactory 
crop on a wornout soil. Therefore loo 
well to barnyard manure each fall, and 
water each summer to supplement plow- 
ing, planting and hoeing. And finally let 
us repeat to ourselves, that planting in 
succession in the garden is what really 
makes the garden turn out its biggest and 
best returns. 


STAKING THE TOMATOES 


If we have a limited space for our toma- 
toes we can get more and better fruits 
by planting closer.and staking. If we 
prefer to take the extra trouble of staking 
and pruning to keeping more ground 
clean it will pay us in finer fruits and 
earlier as well as reduced weeding. 

I have set the plants as close as three 
feet apart each way. I select two good 
strong canes and train them and tie to 
the stake, and pinch off all side branches 
as they start. Often on good ground the 
vines will grow four or five feet high and 
set many clusters of fruits, but if the 
earliest and largest fruits are wanted the 
vine tip can be pinched after three clusters 
have set and all the strength of vine 
forced into these fruits, no further new 
growth of vine being allowed. This tends 
to produce very fine fruits and they will 
ripen earlier than ordinarily —L. H. C 


QUIT CUTTING ASPARAGUS 


While asparagus may be cut thru a 
longer season from an old and well-estab- 
lished bed than from a newly established 
one, still the cutting of shoots should 
cease in the best established of beds by the 
last of June. A good crop of shoots may 
be had only when the roots are full of plant 
food stored by the leaves of the growin 
asparagus. That is why cutting shoul 
cease, and the shoots should all be allowed 
to grow into strong plants to manufacture 
the food for storage. 

Give the asparagus bed a chance. Keep 
the weeds out, and conserve all the mois- 
ture possible by cultivating thoroly every 
week all summer. 








REPEL CUKE BEETLE 

You cannot raise cucumbers, musk- 
melons, squash, watermelons, and the 
like, with striped cucumber beetles on the 
same ground. One or the other must have 
its way. Inasmuch as the striped beetles 
are worth considerably less than the crop 
they feed on, it behooves the grower to 
drive the beetles from both foliage and 
roots. 

A- little knowledge of the life history 
of the beetle will indicate in some measure 
control or remedial measures. The striped 
beetle winters over in the adult form in 
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phedgerows trash, deep grass or other 
shelter and comes out in the ring to feed. 
When vine crops are available, they are 
the ones that suffer, and reproduction of 
beetles goes on enormously. However, 
striped oat may be driven from thx 
young plants by means of airslaked lime 
or other dust. Tobacco dust has proved 
exceptionally good, and the tobacco dust 
leaches into the soil and destroys larvae 
in the ground. 

Experiment stations report best results 
with lead arsenate by spraying at high 
pressure, at least not less than a hundred 
and fifty pounds, using from an ounce to 
an ounce and a half of dry lead arsenate 
per gallon of water. A fine, mist spray is 
desired, and a short rod with angle 
nozzle is recommended to put the spray 
on the under side of the leaves. 

The beetles will not be killed by the 
poison, but they will be kept off of the 
vine by the lead arsenate and that is 

as 


WHY BUG POTATOES? 

Who isn’t familiar with the little in- 
sects with convict stripes that destroy 
our potato vines? Or the younger genera- 
tion of the same tribe who start life as 
“reds?”” These undesirables can be put 
out of the way by hand picking, but I de- 
clare I eannot see the use of hours of 
“bugging” when a few cents worth ‘of 
poison dope, either powder or liquid spray, 
will take care of the whole business of 
eradication of “reds” and “stripers.”’ 

A sprinkling can with a teaspoonful of 
Paris green to each gallon of water, or 
two teaspoonfuls of lead arsenate powder 
to the same amount of water, will do the 
work in a hurry. Or you can simply put 
the liquid in a bucket and shake it onto 
the plants in the home garden with an old 
broom, the handle of which is sawed off 
rather short to make it easy to handle. 
Better yet, invest in a small sprayer for 
your garden crops. 


BORDEAUX _ PRESERVED BY SUGAR 


Nobody knows better than the orchard- 
ist whose sprayer has broken down at 
some time in the middle of the day, how 
quickly bordeaux mixture spoils. There- 
fore the preventive measures recom- 
mended by the Oregon agricultural experi- 
ment station have become widely used. 
It is nothing more than the addition of a 
very small amount of granulated sugar 
to the spray mixture in the spray tank. 

For each pound of copper sulphate in 
the tank add one-eighth ounceof thegranu- 
lated sugar. That means if you have * 
fifty-gallon barrel of a 4-4-50 mixture, you 
will need enough sugar for four pounds of 
copper sulphate, or one-half ounce. If 
you have a hundred gallons of a 6-6-50 
mixture, it will require twelve times one- 
eighth ounce or an ounce and a half 
of the sugar. Too much sugar must not 
be used. 

If you have only a small amount of 
spray, dissolve one well-rounded, but not 
heaping, teaspoonful of sugar in one quart 
of water, then use this solution at the rate 
of one-half pint to each pound of copper 
sulphate gomg into the amount of bor- 
deaux mixture required. 

A point to remember: In adding sugar 
direct to the mixture, add it slowly and 
agitate the mixture thoroly all the while. 


PLANT CARROTS FOR WINTER 


Carrots taste just as good in soup in the 
winter as in the early summer, and the 
carrots planted now will taste a whole lot 
better than earlier ones next winter. 

I do not care for a big yield of table 
carrots so my choice is Oxheart. I haven’t 
grown the Chartenay, but from what I 
have been told about that variety | 
believe it must be just as good, and a wee 
bit earlier. It would be a variety 
for trial. It may be planted even later 
on in the season, 
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You Wouldn’t ask a Small Boy 
what Crops to Plant— 


No sir—you’d turn to some farming expert who had 
years of experience behind him—some man who had a 
reputation for growing record crops. 


And when it comes to selecting a roofing for house or 
barn, it pays to go at it the same way. It pays to turn 
to a manufacturer who has earned a reputation for 
always making good roofings—a manufacturer like 
The Barrett Company. 


For nearly three quarters of a century home-owners 
everywhere have found the Barrett Label on any roofing 
a sure guide to high quality, sound economy and long 
satisfactory service. 


Described at the right are six types of Barrett Roof- 
ings—four kinds of shingles, two types of roll roofings. 


Select the roofings you want from these six styles. 
All of them measure up to Barrett’s time-tested repu- 
tation for high quality and sound economy. 


Let Us Send You This Interesting Little Book 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” 
describes the right roof for your home, barn, or other 
steep-roof building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look 
when laid and tells about each in detail. Also describes 
other useful Barrett Products that will save you money. 
Write for this free booklet today. 
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Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and service are 
handsome enough for the expensive home, 
economical enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is mineral- 
surfaced in beautiful shades of red, green, 

or blue-black. This fadeless mineral surface 
resists fire and never needs ) peas. Their 
base is extra heavy roofin It thoroughly 
waterproofed. Because of th this extra-thick, 
extra-rigid base, these shingles can be laid 
right over the old roof—a big saving on re- 
roofing ‘obs. Size 8 x 12% inches. Are laid 
easily and without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Base is of the best grade roofing-felt. 
These shingles are staunchly weatherproof, 
fire-resisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 12% inches. 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-surfaced roll 
roofings. Made of best grade roofing-felt, 
thoroughly saturated with high grade 
waterproofing material. Under surface pro- 
tected by rot-proof sealed back. Defies wind 
and all weathers. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price, it is the recog- 
nized standard among smooth-surfaced roof- 
ings. Easy to lay; no skilled labor required. 
Nails | cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll roof- 
ing made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades 
of red, green, or blue-black. Under surface 
is protected with rot-proof sealed back. 
Very popular for bungalows, cottages, 
garages and all farm buildings. Nails an 

cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced 
in red, green, or blue-black. Come in two 
sizes—10 inches and 12% inches deep; 
both 32 inches long. The 12%-inch Multi- 
Shingle, laid 4 inches to the weather, 
gives three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip shingle. 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. Novel designs can 
be made by interchanging red strips with 
green or red strips with blue-b 


Ask your dealer or write us 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., New York City 
The Barrett Company, Limited 


2021 St. Hubert St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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STIMULATING THE GROWTH OF 
ONIONS 

Several years ago I rented a small 
patch of ground from a neighboring farmer 
for the purpose of growing an “experi- 
mental crop” of onions. The soil was 
almost perfect and I hoped to harvest a 
bumper crop, barring bad weather and 
accidents. 

The seed was purchased from a reliable 
grower and ited planted according to 
directions, but when the first sprouts 
broke thru the ground I caught myself 
wondering where there would be room for 
all of them to develop into fair reproduc- 
tiens of the catalog pictures. However, I 
could not bring myself to thin them as 
much as most growers advise and when 
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FREE 
Trial of 


Autovac 


The Amazing 
Discovery That 
Cuts Oil Bills 
33'3% to 507! 


NoWw you ean try this remarkable new inbention on your Ford for 10 
days at our expense. Send no money. Simply mail the coupon below 


Here is a new scientific discovery 


they had reached the size usually marketed | that every man who understands a 


as “green bunch-onions,”’ I called in an 


experienced gardener to inquire whether is called AUTOVAC—anc 
vention of P. W. Craig—Motor Spe- 
cialist. 


or not it would be profitable to thin them 
more and send a shipment of bunch- 
onions to market. 

“Bunch-onions? Bosh!’’ he remarked, 


Ford motor instantly ys It 
it is the in- 


What it accomplishes is scarcely be- 


scoffingly. “You wouldn’t realize enough lievable—until you have actually seen 
at this time of the year to pay the express | it work. 


charges. But,” he added, “‘if you will thin 


The first and most obvious thing 


that patch out to just about one-half the | that AUTOVAC does is to cut your oil 


present number, and replant those re- consumption 3314% to 50%. 


It pays 


moved, according to my instructions, I'll] 65. itself 5 to 6 times a year in oil 


guarantee you twice as large a yield from 
the transplanted patch; and the others will 
do much better also.” 

was somewhat skeptical, but I 
realized that he knew his business, and 
the following morning I began operations 


savings alone. But AUTOVAC does 
far more than this. 


Clean Lubrication 
At the present time dust and grit- 


as he had directed. The alternate onions | jaden air is constantly being drawn into 


were pulled, the tops trimmed back to 
make the plants about eight inches long 
and the tips of the fibrous roots were 
clipped as well. The plants were placed in 


the crank-case of your motor. This 
grit acts like an emery, grinding out 
the bearings. AUTOVAC stops this 


a pan of water as fast as they were re-| grit from being drawn into the crank- 
moved and when the thinning was com-|case! Now for the first time you can 


pleted I made arrangements to replant the 


feed your motor oil that is really 


same evening. It was a back-breaking job] CLEAN. And clean oil means an in- 
but I completed the work at last, and as} finitely smoother-running motor—and 
the season advanced I watched anxiously longer engine life 


for the results. 


In cultivating, at first I could notice a 


little difference in the progress of the two 
patches of plants, but before a month had 
passed I could see that the development 
of the bulbs was greater in the trans- 
planted sets. This progress continued 
with the difference more and more notice- 
able, and when the tops were rolled to 
crush them and send all of the nourish- 
ment into the bulbs I was firmly convinced 
that my friend was correct in his predic- 


By stopping the oil from passing from 
piston rings to the spark plugs 


AUTOVAC eliminates the cause of mis- 
firing. 


It keeps the terminal wires and fan- 


belt dry by keeping the oil from contact 
with them. Thus saving expensive re- 
placement. 


How AUTOVAC Works 


AUTOVAC takes the place of the oil- 


tions. filler plug in the crank-case of your car. 
At harvest time the onions were not/|It creates a partial vacuum which sucks 
weighed, as we had no scales at hand, but | the oil in—absolutely preventing oil leak- 


the transplanted onions were easily twice | 
as large and constituted at least two- 


age in the joints and bearings. 
AUTOVAC isn’t an untried experi- 


thirds of the entire yield from my onion|ment. It does the work every time. 


venture. 

As the gardener later explained, the 
stimulated growth was entirely due to 
the clipping and transplanting. ‘‘It is a 
trick of the trade practiced by experienced 
onion growers,” he remarked, ‘“‘and, altho 
I do not profess to understand it, I have 
tried it often enough to prove that it 
works. And what is more, it pays big 
dividends on the extra labor involved.’’— 
G. E. H., Wis. 


CHOOSE HUSKY TOMATO PLANTS 

When you have the choice, let the tall 
lengthy tomato plants alone and choose 
the rather short, sturdy, husky tomato 
plants of a good green color. Of course, if 
you can get no plants excepting the taller 
ones, such plants can be planted with the 
lower part of the stem buried in the soil. 
Press the soil tightly about the roots and 
water them liberally, making sure the 
water penetrates well about the roots. | 








this fact is some times overlooked. 


ylans must be mac 
ir. Horner’s interesting article. 


FARMERS’ SERVICE STATION, 





Would You Pay $2200 For A 
Bubble-Blowing Machine? 


Of course you wouldn’t. People buy only what they need and want. But 


An article, by J. T. Horner entitled “Cost of Production Does Not Set 
Values”’ will appear in the July number of Successful Farming. It points out 
some of the things farmers can do that will help them get better prices. 

Cooperative marketing is a big thing and the probable solution of the 
farmers’ marketing troubles. But it is to accomplish this result, marketing 

fe on a sound basis. You will benefit immensely by reading 


The July number will! contain many other excellent features which will be. well worth read- 
ing. And in addition all of the regular departments will be represented 


Watch for and read the July number. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Over 65,000 Ford owners who have sub- 
jected it to every sort of test, enthusi- 
astically endorse what it has accom- 
plished. 


* . 

Our Amazing Free Trial Offer 

We have yet to find a single instance 
where AUTOVAC has not made good! 
So we make this remarkable offer. 

Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
below. Send no money 
—pay the Postman noth- 
ing. We will send you We 


an AUTOVAC at our ex- 
Guarantee 


pense. Any child can 
1. That Autovac 





attach it. You simply 
remove the oil filler plug 


—insert AUTOVAC in- consumption 
stead. It starts saving to 50% 

oil immediately. Your 2. wis bap your 
engine instead of being terminal wires 
oily and sloppy is kept and fan belt dry. 


clean. Your motor gets 3. By proper lu- 


, brication prevent 
clean oil. f spark 
AUTOVAC comes to a 


you at our expense. If 
it doesn’t do res 
that we say it will—an 
more—simply mail _ it 
back and you are under 
fio obligation. If after 
10 days you are aston- 
ished at the results that 
it has produced, then 
mail us only $3.50— 
payment in full. You 
take no risk. So mail 
the coupon now. 


AUTOVAC COMPANY, 617 Wallace Building 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
| Autovac Co., 617 Wallace Bldg. 


4. Prolong the life 
of your motor by 
keeping grit and 
dirt out. 

5. Give youclean 
dirt-free lubrica- 


tion. 
6. That it will pay 
for itself five or 
six times a year in 
oil savings. 


Price $3.50 











Salisbury, North Carolina 

I accept your Free Trial offer. 
Send me Autovac. I will put itonmy 
Ford for 10 days. If it does every- 
thing yousay, I willsend you $3.50. 
Otherwise I will return it—without 
obligation 





Pact snes concedne veer ueeeeeeaues 
Street 

Ge a bass Caws 66 wdenes ec aabectceesene 

I State Car License No......... 
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so it thoroly soaks the ground. It is best | 
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to shade the plants for two or three days 
after setting, especially if the weather is 
clear and warm. 

A few words as to the distance of setting 
the plants may be helpful. If the toma- 
toes are to be trained to a single stem, they 
may be planted eighteen inches apart, in 
rows about thirty to thirty-six inches 
apart. On the other hand, if the tomato 
plants are not to be trained on a trellis 
or pole, set the plants four feet apart each 
way. Even then strong growing, vigorous, 
heavy-vined varieties will make picking 
quite a task. 

Above all, for good high production, 
keep your tomatoes well cultivated, not 
too deeply, but frequently. 


THE CABBAGE FAMILY IN 
SUMMER 


Comparatively few of us live in a 
“natural-born’” cabbage country, and 
where it is hot thru the summer, discour- 
agements are almost sure to come when 
cabb raising is attempted. Still there 
ane cabbage, and there is a strong 
chance of success with Cornbelt cabbage. 

How about cauliflower? If you have 
had trouble growing it, or wish to insure 
a crop, try the Copenhagen variety, also 
called. the Dry Weather. It seems to 
stand all sorts of grief, and it is the sort to 
stand hot weather if any will. / 
planting in early June, and try another 
later on in the month. 

Brussel sprouts is another member of 
the cabbage family, and is great for fall, 
and greater for late winter as freezing only 
improves the quality of this vegetable. 
An early June sowing, handled as you 
would cabbage, is enough for results. To 
get largest development of the heads cut 
out the crown of the plant after the sprouts 
have formed. 


CURRANT WORMS ARE HERE 


Make it a point to keep close watch of 
the currant and gooseberry bushes to make 
sure that the currant worm does not arrive 
on the place and steal a march on you. 
Examine the plants carefully near the 
ground and around the bottom of the 
plants. That is where the worms usually 
begin their work. 

If the fruit is well formed, the remedy is 
hellebore, altho arsenate of lead is all 
right if it can be applied’ before the fruit 
forms. Thoroly dust the plants with fresh 
hellebore mixed with one-third flour early 
in the morning while the dew is still on the 
leaves. Continue close observation, and 
when a second brood appears, get busy 
again with the same remedial measures. 


FARM SIGNS THAT SELL 
Continued from page 28 

This farmer had a clever method of dis- 
laying his produce that placed his mer- 
chandising ability away above that of most 
other farmers. In the majority of cases I 
found the fruit placed in baskets in untidy 
array on the ground. This farmer did the 
unusual, and had built what might be 
called a “stair” display stand. This stand 
was cheaply constructed of inch lumber 
ind was made in such a manner that at the 
end of the season it could be knocked down 
and utilized for other purposes or stored 
for use another year. This stand had 
ihree “‘steps’’, on which were uniformly 
ind neatly arranged peaches, plums and 
ipples in baskets. The surplus stock was 
kept in similar baskets behind the stand. 
\s soon as a basket was sold from the 
stand a new basket replaced it. 

Back of each basket was a sign stating 
the price once more. These signs were on 
white cardboard with a red border and 
were printed in black lettering of uniform 
size. The color scheme of the stand itself 
is indicated on the sketch shown. 

The farmer who sells to roadside cus- 
tomers must realize that he is in direct 
competition with retailers and if he wishes 
to cash in he must adopt some of the same 
plans which the retailer uses to advantage. 
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Avoid this 


Pumping a tire by hand is sometimes necessary in 
emergencies. But if you own a tire gauge and watch 
your air, this irksome job is no more necessary than 
carrying gasoline in a can from the filling-station 
to your car at the roadside. 


Buy a Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge. Test your 
air regularly. Inflate from an air line when the 
pressure gets too low. Keep your spare tire inflated, 
and your tire pump will seldom tax your muscles. 


Also, your tires will last longer. 


Not enough air in your tires results in flexing 
the side walls and in friction inside the tire. This 
is costly. 


Too much air and your car rides like a truck 
with solid tires. 


The Schrader Gauge will last for years and will 
help you keep just the right amount of air in your 
tires at all times. 


Schrader Gauges are accurate. They are made to 
be used in connection with Schrader Universal 
Valves and Schrader Valve Insides, which are 
standard equipment on practically every make of 
pneumatic tires in the United States and Canada. 


Sold by garages, hardware stores and motor 
accessory shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). 
A special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 
(in Canada $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S -SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


CANNING CLUB GIRLS TO FRANCE 


When the American Committee for 
Devastated France announced last year 
to the canning club teams of America that 
trips would be awarded to the teams win- 
and second places in a national 
there was great excite- 


ning frst 


canning contest, 








Bertha Boger at the 
Hendricks at the right 


The Colorado team. 
left and Elaine 


ment among the canning club girls. The 
National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work arranged the contests which 
originated in the various states, continued 
at the interstate expositions and the win- 
ners of these events competed at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 
Nine sectional teams competed, using the 
cold-pack method in canning fruits, vege- 
tables and meats. 

When the judges announced the results, 
the lowa team consisting of Kathryn 
Bolibaugh and Beulah Rodgers, won first, 
and Bertha Boger and Elaine Hendricks of 
Colorado won second. Elizabeth M. 
Perkins and Marian 8. Eggleston of Con- 
won third place and alternate 
other teams 


necticut 
delegatesin case one of the 
were not able m@ go. 

The winning teams together with their 
leaders embarked the last week in May for 
France where they will spend eight weeks 
demonstrating canning, and dairy work 
and will investigate the home economics 
methods used in France. 

When the canning team members were 
asked for a story telling about their 
experiences and achievements they re- 
sponded with interesting accounts. Kath- 
ryn Bolibaugh’s interview reads as follows: 


Three vears ago when I was a member of the 
first canning demonstration team I had ever been 
on, we won a trip to the state fair. It was my first 
trip there and I remember how much I enjoyed it, 
even if we did have to sleep on the porch of the 
girls’ dormitory and get ‘rained on.’ That year was 
also my first year at the ead al Livestock 
Exposition at Chicago 
to Chicago since then, 
pressed me the most 

“I stretched my neck to look at the tall buildings, 
admired the inside of large stores and hotels but 
hated the hurry, hurry of everything, the speed of 
the cars and the wind of the ‘windy city.’ 

“Since that first trip I have appreciated more 
than ever the pretty part of Chicago, have become 


but my first probably im- 








| some carelessness on my part, not placing the jars 





I have taken two club trips | 


| been broadened on many things. I have learned 


used to the rush and hurry and instead of hating | 


the apeed of cars, have enjoyed riding in taxies | 


which go like the wind down Michigan avenue 
“Besides the trips to the state fair and to Chicago 
I have gone to the Ames, to the 
interstate fair at Sioux City and to the horticultural 
show at Council Bluffs, and last but not least we 
have that wonderful trip ‘across’ to look forward to 
For my part I call most of the trips luck, but others 
eall luck is simply pluck, and doing 
things over and over. Courage and will, persever- 
ance and skill, are the four leaves of luck's clover 
“Luck or pluck, I know I would probably never 
have had these opportunities had it not been for 
4-H club work in the first place, then for the state, | 
county and local leaders and for my m«ther anc 
dad who helped me and were interested and enthusi- 
astic about it all Probably another thing that 
influenced me more or less in taking up the canning 
work year after year is that I like to can and to get 
le w ideas about canning. Then, in the winter, I 
ove to go dow 


short course at 


sav what we 


n in the cellar, get some of our sum- 


| they are re: udy to serve more quickly in a condition 
much like the fresh product, and the beans are more 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


mer’s canning and prepare a meal which even Dad 
says is good 

I guess what I have said sums up most of my 
canning experiences of the past: but looking into the 
future it seems that those experiences have only 
started. We cannot see our future, tho, so I'll have 
to quit I'm wishing now more than anything else 
that other boys and girls may poee the same or 
Letter opportunities than I have had and in closing 
I want to thank everyone who has in any way he Iped 
to make sueh wonderful ‘happenings’ possible.’ 

Buelah Rodgers, the other member of 
the team, also gives an interesting inter- 
view and we are sure that our girlreaders 
will be glad to know of their success and 
wonderful experiences: 

“This is the fifth year I have belonged to the 
canning club. I joined the club when I was 12 
years old. My mother sent me on an errand to one 
of the neighbors, and the two girls were just getting 
ready to go to a meeting of the club. They were 
very enthusiastic about it and wanted me to join 
them. I filled out a card, took a jar, lid and some 
rubber rings and went with them to the next meet- 
ing of the club, which met in town three miles away 
Our leader, Mrs. Stephenson, had some pineapple 
for me to can I have never forgotten how be- 
wildered I felt when she told me to blanch the pine- 
apple. I had never heard the word ‘blanch’ before. 

‘That day, tho I didn’t realize it then, was the 
beginning of a new phase in my life. It was the first 
time I ever saw Kathryn Bolibaugh, for we lived 
five miles apart. It was my first start in club work 
and the beginning of our canning at home by a new 
method, the ‘cold-pack.’ I might say, that we — 
to can beans with cream of tartar and home cure 
all of our meat. Now, by canning them more easily, 


healthful 

“Each year I have canned more than the’previous 
year and have had some trouble with jars breaking 
and products spoiling, which I found to be due to 


quickly into the boiling water or not blanching and 
processing the product properly 

‘This year we canned according to the budget 
on a systematic basis. We could think while we 
canned and plan our canning just like we would if 
we planned a party, and as a result we have a pleas- 
ing variety of canned products to serve thruout the 
winter. We made a club exhibit according to the 
budget plan and during the Christmas week we had 
in achievement day and sold it as it belonged to the 
club. 


{*« 
CANNING CLUB CONTEST 
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The lowa team. At the right is Buelah 
Rodgers and at the left KaihrynBolibaugh 


It would be impossible for me to enumerate the 
many benefits I have received from club work, not 
only have I learned how to can but my mind has 


that the prizes received are not the greatest benefits 
to be gotten out of club work 


INTEREST THRU OWNERSHIP 

In granting loans to boys and girls on 
the farm to help them become owners of 
stock or other property it was with the 
hope that such a plan would be of personal 
help to boys and girls and increase their 


| father who wants his boy and girl to have 
lastart. He tells how it will help them and 
what he thinks of our loan club plan. T “ 
applications were sent and we will be glad 
to help his son Elmer and daughter Marie 
as wall as other boys and girls who want 
to get started: 

“Will drop you a few lines in regard to 
|my little girl as she wants to join your 
club. She is very anxious to own some 
property of her own and I have a boy who 
wants to secure a loan also as he wants to 
|do some farming for himself. He saved 
|enough last year to buy a team and we 
| thought it would be a great plan to keep 
| them on the farm. Please write by return 
mail and let us know if the children ean 
secure the loan.—L. S8., South Dakota.” 
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Arnold Tweed, an Iowafarm boy, and his 


winning lamb. Arnold won three blue 
ribbons at the county and state fair and 
last year won a trip to the International 
at Chicago. Arnold likes the sheep business 


WINNERS IN OUR STORY CONTEST 


Our story contest met with splendid 
response from the boys and girls of many 
states. We received 141 contest letters, 
many of which contained fine photo- 
graphs. The club editor only regrets that 
we . have not sufficient space to publish all 
of them because everyone contains inspira- 
tion and valuable information. They 
bring out the joys of ownership, value of 
club membership and all that comes thru 
a personal interest in farm, home and club 
activities. 

During the summer and fall we will pub- 
lish the winning stories with pictures of the 
boys and girls and their stock. 
| It was a real task for the three judges 
| to decide the first ten places and many of 
the other stories are entitled to honorable 
mention. Following is the list of the boys 
and girls who won the first ten places in 
the contest: 

Miss Louise McGill of Ohio won first 

lace. 

Elmer Lundt of Wisconsin won second. 

Herman Kleemeir of lowa won third. 

Anna M. Theiss of Missouri won fourth. 

Veva Divan of Wisconsin won fifth. 





interest in the farm as a place to live. Over | 


7,000 boys and girls have become owners | 
and are now well started in business for 
themselves or have been helped thru school 
and on to college. Most any boy or girl is | 
glad to help Dad and Mother with the 
larger farm work where they own a pig, 
calf; poultry, sheep or have somethin 
th: at they can really call their own anc 
benefit themselves in a financial way. 
Here is a letter from a South Dakota | 


Carrie O'Connor of Minnesota won sixth. 

Lillie Oswald of Missouri won seventh. 

Marian Metcalf of Wisconsin won 
eighth. 

Otto Gaare of Illinois won ninth. 

Elmer Haase of Minnesota won tenth. 


Every day the diet of the boy or girl 
should contain some milk; eggs, fish, fow] 
or meat; bread and cereals; vegetables; 
fruits, sweets and fats. 
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TOURING CAR 


To those who thoroughly enjoy the out-of- 
doors, Dodge Brothers Touring Car represents 
tens of thousands of invigorating miles in the 
open air. 


And owners who have had long experience with 
the car, know how trouble -free those miles are, 
and how little it costs to enjoy them. 


They know, too, how light and convenient the 
Touring Car is and how easily cleaned. 


Dodge Brothers power plant, the all-steel body, 
the permanent baked-on enamel finish, the 
genuine leather upholstery— all combine to ex- 
plain why more than 850,000 owners almost in- 
variably speak of the car in terms of highest praise. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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HOW SOAP IS MADE 

What a difference there is in the process 
of making soap today as compared to 
twenty-five vears ago! The fats from meat 
and cooking were saved and boiled in an 
old iron or brass kettle in the backyard 
with alkali made from wood ashes. And 
one of the boys or girls was charged with 
the task of watching the kettle of boiling 
soap to see that it did not run over while 
mother was doing other work. 

Now, when the packers and other 
slaughter houses began to save the surplus 
fats and tallow from the animals killed for 
their meat, the grease accumulated by the 
hundreds of tons. And some of the finer 
soaps are made from the finest oils which 
come from the tropical trees and olive 
groves and other rare sources in foreign 
countries as well as our own. 

But whether these fats come directly 
from the plants or from animals that eat 
the plants, the source of supply originates 
in the soil. 

But scientists and chemists have 


changed the process of making soap. The | 


soap factories today are clean, wholesome B A TTE RIE & 
spots. The attendants are uniformed and ' 
every process is done by machinery so that 
vour toilet soap is not touched by human . . 
hand from the time it leaves the animal There is a Westinghouse Battery for 
until you remove it from its wrapper. every car and purse. And you may be sure 


Alkali is used to break the little fat 2 nd 
+ age e . it is a good battery or it would not bear the 


globules apart so that they can be separ- 
ated. One of these parts when released is name Westinghouse. 


known as glycerine which you use on your 











The Westinghouse Standard, for all cars and carrying 18 


ands > » come rougi sore § 

hands when they become rouga or sore and months” insured service, is the finest battery Westinghouse 
in war time this same material was used can build. 

in making explosives and ammunition. The Westinghouse Special, more moderately priced, carries 
tiveerine is also used by candy makers, i2 months’ guarantee. The Wubco Special, for lighter 


weight cars, with 3 months’ guarantee, is a low-priced bat- 
tery unexcelled for the money. 


Each car will far outlive its guarantee period. 


tobacco men, printers, bookbinders, tan- 
ners, stationers and those who bottle sweet 
drinks. Glycerine has many uses. 

The fats are thoroly boiled and cooked | 
in huge forty-thousand-gallon tanks, six- 
teen = eighteen feet in aacmshed and three | WES TINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 
or four stories high. The alkali combines Swissvale, Pa. 
with what is left with water making a 
smooth, pasty substance called “soap 
stock All the cooking is done by steam. 
Sugar is used in the manufacture of some 
of the toilet soaps. 

From the great kettles, or tanks, the 
boiling mess is fed into a mill operated by 


electricity, pressing it out between hot 
rollers which eliminate much of the water 
and leave it in long curly soap shavings 
that are easily handled. For the toilet 
soaps, perfume, medicine and disinfec- 
tants are added and then the soap shavings 
are milled again, sometimes several times, 
and then the whole mass issues from the 


last process in long, dry shavings that look 


good enough to eat. The shavings are 
then carried thru a runway to a machine 
where it is worked into another mass and 
forced out in long cylinders. The soap is 
still moist enough for easy handling. These 


cylinders vary in diameter from the size of 
a candle to two or three inches in diameter. 


Chey are then cut into bars about two feet You get the combined ad- 


long and carried to the machines where 


- vy are cut again into small sections, just vantages of quality, service 
arge enough for the various sized soap 

bars he machines used to stamp the and economy. it, Gy te & 
bars are operated by foot power or — 
electricity. These shaping and stamping Under severest conditions 


machines press the soap into attractive 


shapes or bars, adding the name and they afford exceptional 


brand at the same time. The ordinary 


toilet soap is wrapped by machinery but non- «skid security ~~ » *» 


the more expensive bars are hand- 
wrapped. The packers, all gloved and 


uniformed, then box the various kinds of AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


soap and it goes to the dealers over the 


) bar or box. New York City Branches in Leading Cities 


country who sell it out by the 


Westinghouse Battery Service everywhere 








Westinghouse Farm Light Batteries 
embody the finest engineering, ma- ~ 
terials and aa rng Westinghouse 
can command. arge acid capacity, 
thick plates, durable, deep-grooved W 
Separators, strong jars, sealed-in covers 
—all combine to insure long life and 
dependable service, 
























Some soaps require more “seasoning 
than others Che soap stock intended for 
these special and fancy uses is put in great | FARM WAGONS 
kilns or ovens, heated by steam in which High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
the racks of soap cylinders are kept several or » oalbons tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
days. Other fancy brands are left in the | running gear. Wagon parts of alikinds. Write 


shavings and placed in huge bins or lofts today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 

where they are left for weeks to season and | ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street. Quincy, i. 
dry. The pure air and sunlight puts on the | Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. They point the way to 
hnishing touches. | better buying. We guarantee our advertisements to be reliable in every «-ay. 














The process for making laundry soap is 
simpler and somewhat coarser and heavy 
materials are used with the view of re- 
moving dirt and rather than to 
protect or even heal the delicate skin. 

Soap has a history in most every coun- 
try running back thousands of years, 
made by mixing the common alkali with 
ordinary fats and grease. A Frenchman 
named LeBlanc invented a process for 
making the much-needed alkah from com- 
mon salt and Chevruel discovered how to 
separate the little fat atoms so that onl 
the part needed in soap should mix wit 
the alkali and the glycerine might be dis- 
tilled and used for other purposes. This 
occurred way back in 1806. 

Boys and girls who are fortunate enough 
to visit Chicago or other centers where 
soap is made will find a trip thru the fac- 
tory very much worthwhile and they will 
furnish guides to show you thru. 





SHE IS MINE, ALL MINE! 


Among the many fine stories, pictures 
ind letters we receive from our great 
family of boys and girls on the farm was 
one received from Louis D. Claussen of 
Nebraska. Louis bought a spotted Poland 
China with the loan Successful Farming 
made to him some time ago. The picture 
and his poem tell his story of joy, pride, 
contentment and satisfaction made pos- 
sible thru the ownership of this fine 
spotted Poland China and her little spots. 

If all of our boys and girl readers owned 
the stock they liked or had some personal 
interest that appealed to them they would 
never want to leave the farm. Isn’t that 
so, boys and girls? 

And the boy and girl who has the train- 
ing and experience that come thru caring 
for stock and farm work while they are 
going to school will be successful farmers 
and farmers’ wives of tomorrow. You 
will all enjoy reading Louis’ poem as we 
have here in the boys’ and girls’ club office 
and in the other departments. Here it is 
ind we will be glad to hear from others: 

“T am sending you a picture of myself and my 
pigs, and here is the way I feel about the 8S. P. 5. 
ind club work: 


“Oh, she’s mine, all mine, 
This spotted gilt so fine! 
Now I'll give her the best of care, 
Then I can take her to the fair 
With her eight little spots so fine, 
They're mine, all mine. 


“Oh, I was a lucky boy, 
I am filled to the brim with joy, 
Because I joined the club work so fine, 
Now these pigs are mine, all mine 


“Now here's thanks for the help I got 
From E. T. Meredith to buy the first Spot, 
And some day when I am a man 
Some small boy I'll help if I can." 





ANOTHER MOTHER WRITES 


“T am interested in what you do for boys 
ind girls. Now would you give me a little 
information on these loans you make to 
them? I have heard many a boy and girl 

round here say, ‘My, I wish I could have 
a pig, calf or sheep all my own but my folks 
( 7 -_ to let me have any as times are 
too hard,’ 

“Have been thinking since I read about 
the Johnson boys of South Dakota and 
what you helped them do, what a chance 
there would be for a club right here in our 
neighborhood. There is no club now but 
maybe you could give me some plans and 
tell me how to organize one. 

“I am very much interested in club 
work but haven't had a chance to do any- 
thing. But would surely like to help the 
boys and girls of my community to get a 
tart and something to interest them in 
‘arm life. The best and purest place for 

ny human being, if I do say so of my own 
accord, is on the farm. 

“There are a few high school children 
here who will graduate soon and will need 
to earn something to start them in other 
schools or colleges and I think they will be 
very much interested,—Mrs. J. J. Knut- 
son, Minn.”’ 
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“You ride in comfort ~ 


why not work in comfort ? 


As one Wurkshu friend wrote us: “When I get into stiff shoes now, I 
feel as if I hada pair of flat tires.” That just about describes it. There is a 
freedom, a new sense of strength, and a greater vitality there, the moment 
you stand up in a pair of HOOD Wurkshus. 

Keep the feet comfortable; keep them rested, and the whole body feels 
rested. You can work all day in the Wurkshu without being “all dragged 
out” at night. No more comfortable shoe was ever produced, especially for 
active, outdoor men. 


The -HOOB~ Wurkshu 
for Comfort — for Economy 


Wurkshu uppers are of strong, brown duck, so pliable you hardly 
know they are on your feet, yet capable of the longest wear. The soles 
are of tire-tread rubber, tough and durable, giving ample protection and, 
at the same time, the greatest possible comfort. Patented pneumatic 
heels absolutely absorb the shocks —you walk on air. The Wurkshu is 
so easy you will not want to change in the evening. 

For all its comfort, the Wurkshu is a money saver, both in first cost 
and in long wear. While it is the ideal shoe in summer, more and more 
men are enjoying it all year round, by wearing it under the HOOD 
Kattle King during the winter months, 


Ask to see the HOOD Wurkshu, and keep in mind 
that HOOD makes other canvas shoes, for every member 
of the family, and for outdoor and indoor athletics. Send 
for Hood Canvas Footwear Buying Guide. 


Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE A BASEBALL 
CLUB 

Would you please send me full direc- 
tions for starting a baseball team among 
the country boys. I am 16 years old and 
attending my second year in high school. 
Chere are several boys in the high school 
who would be willing to join. 

\ very good way to do after you call 
vour meeting together is to elect a tem- 
porary chairman for your meeting and also 
a temporary secretary. After this has 
been done, then the thing to do is to elect 

permanent president, secretary and 
treasurer. One boy can fill the office of 
secretary and treasurer. 

Besides these two officers, it is a good 
idea to elect about three directors so that 
you will have five, counting your two 
officers, on your board. After you have 
done this, think of some name you want 
to call your club and then you are fully 
organized to go ahead and elect the dil- 
ferent members of your team and also to 
schedule games. 

Another good plan is to charge each 
member of the organization a small fee 
so you will have a few dollars in the 
treasury to provide for little expenses that 
may come up from time to time. 

After you have organized thoroly, then 
it is time to decide on your baseball uni- 
forms and equipment so you will have a 
real baseball team that will be fully or- 
ganized to go ahead and play games, 


BOYS SET EXAMPLE 

Successful Farming loans have helped 
many a boy and girl secure purebred 
registered stock. And often the stock so 
purchased is the only purebred stock in 
the community 

The following letter from Gerald and 
Carrol Rossell of Wexford county, Mich., 
is a case in point. Our loan plan will be 
furnished other boys and girls so that they 
can buy purebred stock of some kind. It 
pays about forty percent better dividends 
and profits than scrub stock according to 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, and club boysgand girls are doing 
much to produce better stock everywhere. 
Here is their letter: 

“T suppose you pj we are slow, but 
Papa has been sick and that kept us very 
busy 

“T received the pigs and they are fine 
and expect registration papers from Lan- 
sing soon. As we boys have the only 
registered hogs in this community we have 
been having everyone here to see them 
and they think they are a fine investment. 
I will send our picture of the pigs soon. 

“T have been telling my cousin about 
the loans and he is thinking of getting one 
next year. He is 14 years old now and has 
om cow and one calf his father gave him. 

Gerald and Carrol Rossell, Wexford 
county, Mich.” 


WANTS TO OWN A PIG TOO 
I am a farm boy sixteen years old. I have been 
a reader of Successful Farming for a good while 
I nearly always read the boys’ and girls’ page. I 
own a good horse and saddle, two calves and seven 
single-comb White Leghorn chickens and would 


like to own a pig. Will you please send me com-| 


pk te details of your loan club Horace Buckley, 
Stephens county, Okla 


THE RURAL CHURCH PROBLEM 
Continued from page 12 
As Kipling well says: 
“It ain t the guns or armament, 

Or the money they can pay, 

B it close cooperation 
That makes them win the day; 

It ain't the individual, 
Or the army as a whole, 

But the everlasting team work 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 

When a whole community lays aside its 
little differences and gets behind the 
church it will be no longer possible for the 
preacher to announce, as did one out in 
Kansas: “Brethren, the janitor and I will 
hold our regular prayer meeting next 
Wednesday eyening as usual.” 





WEED CHAINS 
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ED Chain Traction makes driving 

in bad road weather seem like a 

lark, compared with our feelings when 

chainless wheels spin, slip and stall in the 

mud. Always carry Weed or Weed De 

Luxe Chains and have them on the tires 

at the very first indication of bad “going.” 

WEED are the familiar tire chains that 

have given traction and protection to motor 
cars for so many years. 


WEED DE LUXE are the improved tire 
chains having reinforced cross chains which 
give so much greater mileage: “Twin-Loc” 
Side Chains which withstand excessive 
strains fromany angle and are drawn togeth- 
er and securely locked with little effort by 
thenew Lever Locking Connecting Hooks. 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


WEED BUMPERS, WEED CHAIN-JACKS, CAMPBELL 
COTTER PINS, AND CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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Right now is time to get your K wik-Miz. 


Special offer and reduced prices this month 
only. Post yourself, see lowe FREE 4 


iow easy it is to 
buiid your own concrete floors, sidewalks, 
foundations, etc., do better work, save contractor’s 
profit. Load it on one side, close to materials, dump fin- 

jahed mixture on other side into wheelbarrow, agreat 
J 4 a. time and labor saver. M ixes wheelbarrowful a min- 








The White Tube Patch 
That never fails 


This white tube patch adheres instantly be- 
cause made of pure para rubber,that stretch- 
es with the tube and can’t creep or tear out 
even if tubeis over-inflated. You can patch 
a pinhole or aseventeen inch blowout and 
the joint will become stronger than the tube 
itself. Complete outfits 50c and $1.00. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


ute,allsteel, lastsa lifetime Just right for farm and 
“Ss 29. 7 §& small contract work Make ten to 















twenty dollars aday spare time 
AS | es for neighbors. 
Send No Money 
Fuvestyse. 75 alter 30day 
. Balance monthly, or 
an and earn cash 
discount. Write today for 
catalog, also 100 page 
book, “Concrete on the 
Farm.”’ Both FREE. 
__Kwik MixConcreteMixerCo. 
1000 Cleveland Ave., 
Wi 






















District Salesmen ¥2"'2.°2. 








Concrete Mixer 
$1500 to $3600 
Cc OR. eS VESTER vrster OF, windows. yearly. We train 
fodder t ttach old in every state prac witb the inexperienced 
picture of Magveaiee "P ee shegune NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 156 Bar Sirest, Canton, Ohio 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 14 

are large enough to fertilize the agricul- 

tural world for a thousand generations 

and are but a few miles from the Pacific 

ocean. 

In the southern part of the Pacific lies 
the great country of Australia which is 
nearly as large as the entire United States. 

The great Chinese empire contains 
upwards of one million square miles more 
territory than the United States including 
Alaska and all our possessions, and this 
writer has traveled more than a thousand 
miles along its Pacific coast. 

Then within the borders of this mighty 
ocean is the Japanese empire, and perhaps 
no people ever lived who made such mar- 
velous progress within a given time as have 
the Japanese. 

In briefly going around this great ocean 
I have only touched its borders. Think of 
the time when the teeming millions of these 
people will fill its lands and highways with 
ships as the Atlantic is at this moment. 
Already the commerce of the Pacific is 
assuming vast proportions. While in 
Seattle some years ago I was told that 
sixty steamship lines touched this city. 
But the commerce of the Pacific is only in 
its infancy. With the Panama canal open 
and a dozen great railway systems running 
hundreds of trains daily across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific coast and with the 
possibilities of the aeroplane, the next 
generation will see changes the like of 
which we have never dreamed. 

There is in the Pacific what the Japanese 
call “The Great Black River.” It is the 
mightiest river on the globe and so great 
that a thousand Amazons could not equal 
it. As is the Gulf of Mexico to the great 
Gulf Stream in the Atlantic the | on 
China sea is to this great gulf stream to the 
Pacific. Mention has already been made 
of Java’s forty-five volcanoes. In 1772 a 
mountain blew up on this island and forty 
towns were destroyed. Many of these 
islands have had mountains on fire at 
various times. The whole neighborhood 
for hundreds of square miles serves as a 
boiling pot as it were. The waters of this 
gigantic ocean river are heated and as the 
waters flow northward toward Behring 
sea the warm air makes habitable these 
northern countries and without which they 
would be one great iceberg. 

In closing this article I want to tell about 
a funeral on the Pacific which was not only 
an amusing incident but an enjoyable 
affair. It was the burial of a “lost day.” 
lf you board a transcontinental train and 
travel westward you lose an hour’s time 
before you travel a thousand miles, so from 
time to time you have to turn your watch 
back an hour. If you were to travel west- 
ward entirely around the globe you would 
lose an entire day. In order that travelers 
and seamen avoid trouble with dates a 
rule has been established that when the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian is 
crossed a change is made. If you are going 
westward a day is dropped from the cal- 
é — - if you are going eastward a day 
is aaqded, 

On my first trip across the Pacific, on 
coming to said point, Friday was dropped. 
We went to bed Thursday night, slept the 
usual number of hours and got up on Sat- 
irday morning. There were somethin 
like three hundred passengers on boar 
and we got up a funeral for the lost Friday. 
(here were some very talented people on 
boar! and a lawyer delivered an address 
on “The Lost Day.” Songs were com- 
posed for the occasion and-a company of 
voung ladies acted as the “hired mourn- 
ers, 

The dummy corpse was arranged in 
grand style. The whole service, while 
much of eit amusing, was not without 
some valuable lessons. The funeral ora- 
tion was splendid. This was all held in 
the dining saloon and after the program 
the “day” that died “‘a-bornin’ ” was con- 
signed to the mighty deep. 
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smoothness,— 


every class of farm service,— 


The Speed W 
broad-gauged 








Send for Booklet” REASONS fr REO” 
ova 





EXACTLY FITTED TO THE 
BUSINESS OF FARMING 


With more engine power than any other vehicle of its rated 
capacity, for fleetness and certainty of performance,— 


With power units suspended in an inner-framed mounting, 
for protection against road shocks and for greater driving 


With an entire chassis perfected by ten years of consistent 
usage, as assurance against experimental practices,— 


With body convertibility making it readily adaptable to 


With brute strength, remarkable simplicity and unusual 
accessibility to guarantee continuity of operation,— 

And with pneumatic cord tires, electrical equipment and 
other factors making for completeness,— 


mn is surely the most telling example of 
ess in the rural haulage field. 


Twelve standard body styles. Capacity 500 to 2500 pounds. Price 
of Open Cab Express (illustrated) $1375; chassis, $1185, at 
Lansing, plus tax. More than 75,000 in use. 
Designed and Manufactured in the Big 
Reo Shops,— Not Assembled 
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GET THE FACTS THAT SAVE MONEY 
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RECENT STEER FEEDING TESTS 


Baby Beef Fed Standard Cornbelt Ration Makes Best Gains 


By KIRK FOX 



































This steer made good gains on shelled A typical steer from the lot fed shelled T his fellow was full-fed on corn and clover 


corn, silage and clover hay at the Iowa corn, silage, clover hay, and one and one- 
half pounds of oilmeal daily 


ex perime nt station 


S baby beef a surer source of profit for steer feeders than 
older cattle, and should the cornbelt ration of corn and 
legume hay be supplemented with cottonseed meal or oil- 

meal? These two problems, in addition to several others of 
interest to cattlemen, have been under investigation at the 
lowa and Nebraska experiment stations during the past winter. 
The results obtained should be of great value to feeders over 
the entire cornbelt 

Last October the Nebraska station bought from a ranch in 
that state forty steers, divided according to age into four lots 
of ten steers each so that there was a difference of one year in 
the ages of each lot. The first lot being three-year-olds; the 
second, two-year-olds; the third, yearlings and the fourth, 
calves dropped the preceding April. All groups were fed No. 2 
shelled corn and alfalfa hay for 175 days. Corn was charged at 
seventy cents a bushel and alfalfa hay at $15 a ton. 

The results of the test checked very closely with those 
obtained in two similar trials held previously. The most econo- 
mical gains were made by the younger cattle. The gain per day 
varied only slightly between the different lots while the feed 
consumption in the calf lots was much less. In other words, 
the calves produced the same amount of beef from 56% pounds 
of feed as the three-year-olds did on 100 pounds. The yearlings 
required 79.3 pounds and the two-year-olds 91.6 pounds of 
feed to produce the same gains as the calves. 

The cost of 100 pounds of gain made by the calves was $7.50 
and for the three-year-olds $13.13, with the other lots falling 
between the two extremes 

In fairness to the older cattle, those in cliarge of the experi- 
ment point out that at the end of a 100-day period the three- 
year-olds had also 
made very satis- 
factory gains. 
Had they been 
sold at that time 
for their appraised 
value they would 
have made a prof- 
it of $18.24 a steer 
as compared with 
$9.38 for the two- 
year-olds; $1.88 
for yearlings and 
$.07 for calves 

At the end of 
125 days all lots 
had fallen off rap- 
idly in estimated 
profit. Had they 
been sold then the 
three - year - olds 
would have re- 
turned $2.59 each 
to the feeder while 
the other three 
lots would have lost him money. After 150 days the calves 
showed an estimated profit of $1.50 each while the others 
showed losses. In 175 days the calves were still making profit- 
able gains and would have sold for a profit of $8.06. The 
three-year-olds at that time would have lost their owner $1.85 
each; the two-vear-olds showed a profit of $.94 and the year- 
lings $1.26 aplece 

It is evident from the foregoing results that calves have an 
advantage over steers in making good gains over a long period 
Thus it is possible to hold them for better prices. Calves have 
a further advantage in that they furnish a carcass popular at all 
seasons and for which there is an increasing demand. Further- 
more, they require very little margin between cost and sale 
prices in order to insure a profit while older cattle require a very 
liberal margin. The initial investment per head is much less 





This lot of calves at the Nebraska experiment station proved to be much more 
profitable than older cattle 


hay plus three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal daily 


for calves than for older cattle, while the profit is fully as great 
when they are fed for a long period of time. 

Calves are more likely to suffer from disease than older cattle 
and the losses are always greater. 

The advisability of adding a relatively high-priced protein 
supplement to the ration of two-year-old steers getting corn 
and clover hay, was the problem investigated at the Iowa 
experiment station during a 120-day period which closed 
April 25th. 

Five lots of seven steers each, as nearly equal in size and con- 
dition as possible, were bought on a Wyoming ranch for the 
experiment. The first lot received shelled corn hand full-fed 
daily, plusmedium red clover hay hand fell-fed twice daily and 
rock salt. Two other lots were fed the same ration with the 
addition of linseed oilmeal, one lot getting one and one-half 
pounds of oilmeal per steer daily and the other lot three pounds. 
[wo other lots were given the same corn and clover ration plus 
one and one-half pounds of cottonseed meal per steer daily in 
one lot and three pounds in the other, divided into two equal 
feeds and fed on the shelled corn. 

The lot receiving only shelled corn and clover gained 2.3 
pounds daily and after crediting feed saved by hogs, made 100 
pounds of gain at a net cost of $12.35, which was the lowest cost 
in the experiment. From the standpoint of cost per 100 pounds 
of gain, the lot fed one and one-half pounds of oilmeal stood next 
with a net cost of $12.56. Its daily gain per steer was 2.56 
pounds. The lot fed three pounds of oilmeal gained 2.36 pounds 
per steer daily and made 100 pounds of beef at a net cost of 
$14.41. 

The cottonseed meal lot which received one and one-half 
pounds daily plus 
corn and clover 
hay, gained 2.05 
pounds a day and 
cost $14.68 for 
each 100 pounds 
of gain. The best 
daily gains were 
made by the steers 
fed three pounds 
of cottonseed 
meal daily. They 
gained 2.8 pounds 
each at a cost of 
$13.44 per hun- 
dred. 

When the steers 
were sold the lot 
that had been fed 
one and one-half 
pounds of oilmeal 
daily showed the 
most profit. While 
their gain per 100 
pounds cost more 
than that made by steers fed no oilmeal, they showed better 
finish and sold twenty-five cents a hundred higher. The profit 
was *~ 48 asteer as compared with $3.48 for the corn and clover 
lot after crediting hog gains at $7.25 a hundredweight. When 
the oilmeal allowance was increased to three pounds daily there 
was a loss of $2.28 per steer. Both cottonseed meal lots sold at 
a loss, the one getting one and one-half pounds daily losing 
$.97 a steer and the lot fed three pounds $1.62. 

Feed was figured as follows: No. 2 shelled corn, 63 cents; 
oilmeal, $51.90 per ton; cottonseed meal, $51.65 per ton; clover 
hay, $16 per ton. The initial cost of the steers delivered at the 
experiment station was $7.59 per hundredweight. 

In order to determine whether it pays to add corn silage to a 
corn and clover ration, the Iowa station divided thirty-five steers 
of the same age and condition as those (Continued on page 50 
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Use the Old Oaken Bucket and 
keep Coca-Cola cold. Serve it 
at home and send it to the men 
in the fields. It costs little be- 
cause so many bottles and glasses 
are sold. Buy it by the case 
from your dealer. 
Be careful to get Coca-Cola — at the store, 
at the fais. ‘The distinctive bottle jor Coca. 


is the most sanitary package that can 
~~, be made. Every bottle is sterilized. 


There is not a farmer in the 


land who would not like a bottle 


Send 10¢ for these useful souvenirs Schb Beniioatiase 


A pair of attractive cuff links, a useful 
thimble, and a book of “Facts” about 
Coca-Cola, beautifully illustrated in 
colors. 


USE THIS COUPON 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga.—Dept. L6. 


Enclosed find 10c, stamps or coin, covering postage and packing, for which send me 
the 1923 Coca-Cola souvenirs—the cuff links, e thimble, and the book, “Facts. 


Street Address or R. F. D 
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Semi-Solid 


Isa CondensedButtermilk 
But All Condensed Butter- 
milk is Not Semi-Solid 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk when 
fed to hogs diluted at the rate 
of one gallon of Semi-Solid 
in 50 gallons of water, or one 
gallon of Semi-Solid to 30 gal- 
lons of water for weaning pigs, 
keep your herds free from 
worms, immune to Necrotic 
Enteritis, and your hogs make 
more rapid and more econom- 
ical gains. 
















Semi-Solid %; 


oY 
> Buttermiik “ 
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Look for the Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk label when 
you buy buttermilk, for 
you can get worthwhile 
results from ordinary con- 
densed buttermilk only 
when it is fed much rich- 
er than is necessary with 
Semi-Solid. 


Feeding Instructions Sent on 
Request. Write Today! 


Consolidated Products Co. 
4750 Sheridan Road « Room 850 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





















(Braced point| 
RINGS 


The CURE for starter gear troubles 


Hard, daily use, with its wear and tear, proves 
the value of K-B Rings. The braced point, an exclu- 
sive feature of K-B Rings, is what turns the trick. 
That braced pointis right. No other starter gear ring 
can boast of such a valuable feature. 

When you put on the K-B Rings you have the curs 
for starter gear troubles. You eliminate the heavy 
cost of dismantling the car to install new rings, and 
you know the satisfaction of good service. 

Demand K-B Rings—the name Kirk-Barber is 
stamped on every ring. If your dealer can't or won't 
supply you, write us 


KIRK-BARBER COMPANY 
2539 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Iil. 





ancy all and 
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BELLS SCARE DOGS AWAY 

James Mines, a Whitley county, Ind., 
farmer has 105 sheep and twenty-two 
bells; in other words, there are twenty- 
two bell sheep by bell if not by nature. 
When asked about the multiplicity of bells 
that tinkled in unison when the sheep 
were quiet but made a veritable jazz 
rhapsody with no key predominating 
when the sheep are disturbed the owner 
said: 

“As soon as I got the sheep I put those 
bells on them. My neighbors te trouble 
with dogs among their sheep but I have 
not had a sheep injured in the least. When 
a dog is intent on damage to the shee 
flock, he likes to have the execution go off 
as smoothly as possible and a commotion 
is contrary to his wishes. As soon as a 
dog jumps in here and goes to running 
the sheep, the bells make such a clatter 
and din that he thinks pandemonium has 
broken loose and forthwith takes to the 
bottom land in a hurry. I think the bells 
account for the fact that there have been 
no dog depredations in this flock.”— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 


Steer feeders in Iowa, Illinois and Ne- 
braska made a profit last winter, accordin 
to cost figures compiled by the United 
States department of agriculture. Because 
of bad markets and other difficulties, some 
individuals came near losing money but 
on the average a comfortable profit was 
shown. 

Feeder steers cost an average of $7 per |] 
100 pounds and when finished sold for 
$8.87 per 100 pounds. A margin of $1.20 
per 100 pounds was necessary to cover 
cost of feed, labor, interest and marketing 
charges after allowing credit for manure 
and gains made by hogs following the 
cattle. The profit, therefore, was sixty- 
seven cents per 100 pounds. This profit 
returned approximately thirty-five cents 
a bushel more for corn fed than local 
sees or about seventy-five cents a 
yushel. 

The average gain in pasture, stalk fields 
and feedlot was 2.13 pounds per day, which 
cost thirteen and one-half cents per pound. 


WHEN SHOULD PIGS BE WEANED? 

Opinion varies widely among hog 
raisers concerning the best time to wean 
pigs. The extremes are five and twelve 
weeks. As a rule, pigs should not be 
weaned until they are ten weeks old, says 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture. In order to get two litters in one 
year it is necessary to wean earlier but 
three litters in two years is more satis- 
factory. 

When the pigs are weaned, the sow must 
be considered as well as her family. Re- 
duce the quantity and quality of her feed 
for four or five days before the pigs are 
taken away so the milk flow will be re- 
duced. In case her udder becomes badly 
distended allow the pigs to suck for a short 
time. Once is usually enough. 

If possible, leave the pigs in their regular 
quarters and remove the sows. Provide 
self-feeders early enough so the pigs will 
learn to use them by the time they must 
shift for themselves. Allow them the run 
of a good pasture and if skimmilk or but- 
termilk is to be fed, start the allowance 
gradually. Avoid sudden changes. 

There is one way to actually increase 
the value of your farm. Increase its 
productivity by returning to it every 
possible pound of manure or crop not 
sold or fed. 
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Banish the 
Deadly Cesspool 


Free Book Shows How to 
Dispose of Home Wastes 
Cheaply and Efficiently. 


Concrete helps any farm home to 

have an indoor toilet, a bath and 

kitchen sink with the attendant ben- 
=\ efits to health. 

A Concrete Septic 

Tank answers the 

question of getting 

rid of home 

wastes. Easyand 

inexpensive to 

build. Costs 

practically 

nothing to take 

care of No 

emptying required 

aswithacesspool. No dis- 

posal problem to worry about. No 

chance tocontaminate drinking water. 


all time, the old privy and its attending 
discomforts and health risks. Addrese 
office nearest you. 


Portland Cement Association 


A National ization to Improve and 
Extend ‘ses of Concrete 


























to cure collar 
sores while you 
work the horse 


End collar sores forever! This wonder- 
working pad lifts the weight of the collar 
from the sore spot. Prevents rubbing and 
irritation. Allows quick, complete healing 
even though you keep the horse at heavy 
work every day. Thousands in use with 
perfect success. Save costly delays this 
summer with a 


3 WABASH 
BRIDGE 


You will need this pad this 
summer. If your dealer hasn't 
them, order direct frorg this 
ad. Send no money. Pay the 
postman $1.25 on arrival. 
($1.50 west of the Rockies.) 

HARPHAM BROS., 


Dept. 61, Lincoln, Nebr. MONEY 


BDitches 
“(Terraces 


The Great Farm 
Works in any eoll. Makes V- 
diteh or cleans ditches down to 
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CRUEL METHODS OF TREATMENT 


The dumb animal deserves and should 
have humane treatment when sick or 
requiring surgical attention. Many of the 
old methods of treatment were barbarous, 
unintelligent and cruel. When the nature 
of a disease is not understood, someone 
who has studied animal diseases and has 
experience in their treatment should be 
employed to render assistance. 

An old quack once confessed to the 
writer that he had in his time cut off 
enough tips of tongues of horses to half 
fill a bushel basket. That was his “cure” 
for heaves and his sovereign remedy for 
paralysis was amputation of enough of the 
horse’s tail to induce profuse bleeding. 
Bleeding used to be a popular treatment. 
Today it is seldom resorted to and is 
usually considered unnecessary and cruel. 
So is removal of the membrana nictitans 
or “third eyelid” from a horse’s eye. 

“Haw” is the common term for that 
useful membrane by means of which the 
horse wipes foreign objects from his eye- 
balls. Swelling and redness of the mem- 
brane used to be called “hooks” and 
quacks cut out the haws. This was most 
commonly done when a horse actually was 
suffering from tetanus (lockjaw), for in 
that disease the membranes of the eyes 
protrude part way over the eyeballs. 
Needless to say that removal of the mem- 
branes merely added to the suffering of the 
sick horse. 

Another common and ignorant practice 
was to cut and burn the swollen bars of 
the palate of a colt that was cutting teeth 
or of an adult horse whose teeth were 


irregular and causing irritation. That 
condition was termed “lampers” or “pam- 
pas” and, properly treated, required at- 


tention to the teeth, applications of tinc- 
ture of iodine, and supplying of soft feed. 
Even more cruel and senseless was the 
ignorant practice of pouring ground glass 
into a horse’s ears to cure fistula of the 
poll (poll evil) or of the withers. 

Other useless practices, based on ignor- 
ance and superstition, were boring holes in 
a cow’s hollow horns and introduction of 
medicines, or splitting the tail to cure 
“wolf in the tail.’”’ There is no such dis- 
ease as “hollow horn.”’ The horns of all 
adult eattle are hollow. “Wolf in the 
tail” is also a mythical disease. The soft 
place near the tip of the tail is usually due 
to the cow having caught her brush on a 
snag and in pulling it loose, separating 
some of the little bones ef the tail 

Let us be intelligent and kind in our 
treatment of animals and let no one mal- 
treat them according to the cruel methods 
of the dark ages when poor old women 
were burned as witches at the stake.— 
\. S. A., Wis. 


FORAGE CROPS FOR HOGS 


“Forage crops reduce the amount of 
grain necessary to produce 100 pounds of 
pork, 20 to 50 percent,” says P. M. Ber- 
nard of Missouri. The average at the 
Missouri experiment station is thirty per- 
cent. Eleven different forage crops have 
been tried over periods of from one to 
nine years. 

While alfalfa has been used only one 
year, it leads in value per acre, with rape, 
oats and clover a close second. Rape and 
oats come third followed in order of value 
by rape, clover, corn and cowpeas, sor- 
chum, bluegrass, rye, soybeans and cow- 
peas. 

When pork is worth eight cents a pound, 
in acre of alfalfa forage is worth $41.42 
vhile rape, oats and clover in combina- 

on are worth $37.81. The lowest value 
per acre of forage was that of cowpeas at 
$11.95. The season and soil will, of 
course, influence the value of forage it is 
possible to produce on an acre. 


Consumers demand the best grade of 
produce, well graded and packed. Estab- 
sh your reputation with good products. 
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to the acre~ 
more dollars 


for your crops 


The great variety of California’s natural resources, climates and 
soils, makes possible its remarkable diversity of commercial farm 


crops. 


Skill in production and organization in marketing these crops 
makes possible California’s superior yield of profits. 


Today California farmers are producing more different kinds of 


commercial crops than any other 


state in the Union. These same 


farmers have learned to market these-crops so well that the yield 
of profit per acre is generally greater than they could realize in 


any other state. 


With these facts in mind, listen to the 
words of one of the world’s greatest agri- 
culturists: “In contemplating selection of 
a new field for profitable endeavor and 
for investment, choose to go where the 
greatest number of things in farming, and 
in every activity which ministers to farm- 
ing, is now being profitably done. Such a 
place affords the most numerous and the 
best opportunities for devoted and intelli- 
gent work, for wise and enterprising in- 
vestment and for the joys and satisfactions 


of life.” 


Opportunities for Real Farmers 

This place is California. And there is 
real opportunity for real farmers like you 
here. Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
excellent soil are awaiting development in 
the Great Valley of California. If you 
have $3,000, or more, you will have a wide 
choice of unimproved or partially im- 
proved land, obtainable upon liberal terms. 
Best of all, farming will not be so hazard- 
ous an experience for you, because what- 
ever you produced elsewhere can be grown 
in California with less labor and invari- 
ably higher quality. Lands certified by the 
State Real Estate Commissioner are avail- 
able to those desiring them. 

California has to be seen in order to be 
known, understood and appreciated, The 


best way is to come to California and see 
for yourself. Study the Great Valley; 
study the markets afforded by San Fran- 
cisco and the other cities. You will then 
be convinced. Make ready for your trip 
by sending for “Farming in California.” 
It’s free. Compiled for Californians Inc. 
by R. E. Hodges, Associate Editor of the 
Pacific Rural Press, in collaboration with 
E. J. Wickson, formerly Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Professor of Hor- 
ticulture in the University of California, 
it is the fact-story of California’s agricul- 
tural opportunities and California’s agri- 
cultural life. It tells what can be done in 
California on a $3,000 investment, a 
$5,000 investment, a $10,000 investment. 


Authoritative Information Free 

“Farming in California” is only part 
of the authoritative information which 
you can secure free of charge from Cali- 
fornians Inc. This non-profit organization 
of California citizens and institutions in- 
terested in the sound development of the 
State has nothing to sell. It is organized 
solely for service. It will gladly answer 
specific questions about anything in Cali- 
fornia, and particularly about the oppor- 
tunities for land settlement, There is a 
copy of “Farming in California” waiting 
for you. It is free, so fill out the coupon 
and mail today, 


FREE! JUST MAIL THIS COUPON AND RECEIVE OUR BOOK “FARMING IN CALIFORNIA” 


oes saccesocrssoss see 


oc ceerees cases + 





140 Montgomery Street, Room 906D 





Please send me without charge a copy of your book 


Farming in California”’ 








Name = See 
MEADQUAR Address___ aaa 
— Post Office State. 





Please print name and address 
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KEEP SELF-FEEDERS CLEAN 


The advantages of self-feeders for hogs 
make them a valuable piece of equipment 
on any hog farm. There is, however, some 
objection to them on the ground that 
feed is scattered and wasted at times. 
At the Iowa experiment station a careful 
study has been made of this objection and 
several suggestions made as to ioe it may 
be overcome 

Equip all self-feeders with an adjust- 
able slide so the feed can be controlled 
at all times 

Rooting is perhaps the chief cause of 
waste, Guards, so placed that a pig must 
stick his head thru an opening to oo will 
help but there are some pigs naturally in- 
clined to be mischievous and to stop their 
work they must be put in another lot. 
Mixing separate feeds, such as tankage 
and shelled corn, encourages a pig to 
separate them with the result that some is 
wasted 

In case the amount spilled around the 
feeder is small, pigs will clean it up when 
salt or a palatable mineral mixture is 
scattered over it. Cattle or brood sows 
may also be turned in after the fattening 
hogs have eaten. The feeder should be 
closed first to prevent them from getting 
any new feed. 

It is also important to have feeders of a 
size suited to the hog so it is not necessary 
for him to put his feet in. If the feeders 
are filled with clean, palatable feeds which, 
when combined, make an adequate ration 
the pigs will be more likely to eat with- 

out waste. 


THE FARM HARNESS 

From the standpoint of a harness-maker, 
which standpoint I reached by many 
months at the bench immersed to the 
ears in blacking and grease and at the 
old Landis machine, piloting traces thru 
to be stitched, I would recommend that 
Mr. Farmer hold weekly inspections of 
his leather equipment. 

Theaveragefarmer pays little attention 
to his harness until some strap falls apart 
and Dobbin runs away. Then he un- 
concernedly fastens the pieces together 
with binder twine or baling wire cal goes 
his way for another six months. Had I 
saved all the wire I have extracted from 
harness brought in for repairs, I am almost 
sure | would have enough to start a small 
business as junk dealer. 

Many farmers, (and hardware dealers 
who sell harness,) can’t even fit a harness 
to a horse properly. One should be as 
careful of the fit of his horse’s harness as 
of that of his newest pair of shoes. Many 
a horse goes about dressed like Ichabod 
Crane, and would be extremely ludicrous 
were it not for the galls and sores developed 
by his owner’s ignorance. 

Some do not know that a collar should 
be just loose enough for a man to slip his 
hand in under the horse’s neck, oa 
draft adjusted so that the pull will come 
on the hollow of the horse’s shoulder, and 
not on the point of the bone. 

Not long ago I saw a back pad whose 
skirts had pulled out and had been re- 
paired repeatedly, and the owner was 
sure that he had been cheated in that 
harness because they pulled out. But 
had he lengthened the market straps a 
couple of holes so that the trace would 
have been straight and not pulled on the 
pad, there would have been no strain 
there, and no breaks. 

Others seem to think that a harness is 
like a jointed snake which, if it were cut 
in several pieces, would develop a com- 
plete snake from each and every piece. 
They will bring in a few parts of a harness 
which had outgrown its usefulness in 
their grandfather's day, and expect it 
to revive magically in the shop. If proper- 
ly cared for, a harness will last for years. 
but if mistreated, it can be ruined in one 
season. If the farmer knew as much about 
harnesses, and cared for them as well as 


the! 
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You or your boy can paint your truck or automobile 
with Effecto Auto Enamel in less than a day and have 
a lot of fun doing it! It will save you money too! 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or low, Gray, Cream and White; 
polish, but the orzgina/ auto en- also clear Finishing varnish and 
amel — quick-drying, easy-work- Top & Seat Dressing. Top & 
ing, free-flowing and self-level- Seat Dressing waterproofs and 
ing. It puts a smooth, lustrous makes old tops and upholstery 
finish on your car that staysthere look like new. 
longer than the finish on most Try Effecto on tractors, farm 
new automobiles. implements, porch furniture, 

Effecto comes in all size cans_ bicycles, baby carriages and 
and nine attractive colors: Black, metal articles, subjected to un- 
Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Yel- usual wear or exposure. 

Free Can for a Dime to Cover Mailing Costs 

A quarter pint can of Effecto Black _in the can to finish a fender, hood or 
Enamel will be sent you upon receipt it may be used fortouching-up. Send 
of a dime to cover packing and post- _for the can at once, and try this won- 
ageexpenses. There isenough Effecto _derful Effecto Auto Enamel yourself. 

Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Neer You will be Sent You on Request. 
Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 165 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 111 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


















































Belt Lacing Outfit for 
Farm and Thresher Belts 


Saves time, belts and money. Replacing end- 
less belts everywhere. Takes perfect staggered 
grip on belt. Each hook has over 100 Ibs. pull- 
ingstrength. Very flexible, very easily and quickly 
applied. Same method used by 10,000 big 
factories and many more smal! shops, and 
farm and threshing outfits everywhere. 


DETROIT BELT LACING OUTFIT 

including belt — tool - shown in vice 

and large assorted box of lacing as shown 

=S- lasta year on the averagefarm.) 

sTecauctsqoetpela >. Money back if 
tirely satisfactory. Lacing alwaysobtainable. 



























BIG a Buc bistler-te| 
DROP of HARNESS 















Thus writes 0. Ferrand, of Manson, lows, bs 
' ) J BR Tt jeessories for 


Fords at Whol 

One IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE cate Priceo. 
oualone, with one can oper- |Seve big money 

hats Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. p= bodies by 
Drilie through tock. Can supply with on |e ——— ect 
— Write for catalog and easy terms. For Ford Prices, From 





onty one profit. 





















S0Up. Factory to Consumer 
Lisle Mfg. Co., Clarinda, lewa. Bex 356 ascumnatinihiintay Wn, 008 Wate Oh Dept. 2, Chicage, Ill. 








he does his car, he could almost double 
their lives. 

He should have a simple repair kit 
and learn to stitch with a wax-end. Then 
he could properly repair a broken strap 
without further weakening it by punch- 
ing holes thru which to insert wire. Can 
you imagine fixing a spark-plug with a 
hair pin? Also, harnesses should be kept 
clean for, like teeth, if they are allowed 
to remain dirty, they decay and a bad 
break is sure to occur sooner or later. 

About once every six months a set of 
harness should be taken to the shop for 
a thoro overhauling and oiling. Thus weak 
places are discovered and strengthened 
before breaks occur. But harness should 
not be oiled, especially by dipping, in 
very hot weather, for the fresh oil will 
chafe the horse and the heat on the oil 
will bake the life out of the leather. 

If you notice, when a train reach a 
division point, you will see the engine 
taken away to the roundhouse for a thoro 
overhauling and tuning up before it starts 
on its next trip. If this is necessary for a 
magnificent machine of iron and steel, 
how long can you expect articles made of 
leather to stand constant strain with no 
attention at all? 

A good harness has other than its in- 
trinsic value. A horse-trader of my ac- 
quaintance used to buy a new set of har- 
ness to sell with each team, as he could 
get a much better price for his horses 
when they were dressed in shiny new 
harness, 

Most farmers take better care of their 
stock, their cars, their implements, and 
almost all their other possessions than 
they do of their harness. But who can 
deny that these wear out or that, when 
worn out, they are just as hard to replace? 
[ believe that they will respond to a more 
kindly treatment in a manner that will 
surprise you.—C. R., Neb. 


SCOURS IN HORSES 


This condition is often found in driving 
horses or even in work horses that are 
worked faster than a walk and such 
animals are known as being “washy.”’ 
They are usually flat-sided with a tucked- 
up abdomen. 

Diarrhea is nature’s effort to remove 
some offending matter from the digestive 
tract. This offending material may be 
caused by feeding irregularly, by feedin 
when overheated or by watering when tirec 
and hot, by feeding spoiled or moldy feed, 
indigestible feed, or by a sudden chan 
in feed. Mistakes in feeding are changs 
responsible. It must be kept in mind that 
the horse is a creature of habit and under 
no conditions should sudden changes in 
feeding and watering be made. 

The symptoms are few but always 
recognizable, the passing of soft, wate 
stools at frequent intervals, T hese stoo 
gradually develop an offensive odor and 
will in time cause considerable irritation. 

It is not advisable to stop diarrhea too 
suddenly and usually a mild laxative 
should be given. Two ounces of castor oil 
or one pint of raw linseed oil or even a 
drench of ground slippery elm bark can be 
given. Proper attention to feeding and 
watering will prevent much of such trou- 
ble. For horses that scour on the road 
one or two tablespoonfuls of chalk with 
the grain ration daily will help. 

One of the best diarrhea remedies that 
[ have used is the followin ferrous 
sulphate one ounce; tannic > ounce, 
and sodium salicylate two ounces. Give 
one or two tablespoonfuls in water three 
or four times daily.—G. H. C., lowa. 


A report to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture from the count nt 
in Madison county, Idaho, tells of hol i 

“pedigree schools” in his county for the 
purpose of familiarizing farmers with some 
of the principal families of purebred live- 
‘tock as a means of furthering their inter- 
est in the local better-sires campaign. 
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The genuine Silvertown 
Cord—without a peer for 
comfort, appearance and 
service—30 x 3% size at a 
price you used to be glad 
to pay for a fabric tire. 
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Here’s the cord tire with rugged 
utility equal to its handsome 
finish. Only the highest quality 
of materials and workmanship 
are put into a Silvertown. Its 
anti-skid tread and masterly 
construction give long wear and 


long mileage. 
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Your dealer sells Silvertowns, 
Goodrich “55” Clincher Fab- 
rics, and Goodrich inner tubes, 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


Silvertown. Cord 
“Best in the Long Pun’ 


IN ALL SIZES FROM 30X3% UP 











MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and ‘the mat the best motor- 
ph on t yt Our large 
stock including and 
= must be $0 d Salt once. 





complete list eoday. Brown Cycle Co., 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
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oe today for free instruction 
PATENTS and “Evidence of Conception” 
Bianke Sadeketen or mode} for 
personal opinion. Ctesencs o’ eames. 


Washington, D.C, 






















The Kick 
Of A Giant 


That’s the effect of road shocks or 
bumps you get while riding in a Ford 
car. 

Why be kicked about from one bump to 
another—jarred off the seat or have your head 
vanged against the top—when it is so easy to 


PREVENT IT 


Just install the Detroit Approved Spring 
Suspension on your Ford. 

Two full length springs, instead of one, ex- 
tending from perch at each rear wheel to 
opposite shackle; supply “cantilever” spring 
comfort at comparatively low cost. 

Equipped with Approved Springs, your Ford 
will ride smoothly and more comfortably over 
rough roads than big expensive automobiles. 
Destructive road shocks are taken off wheels 
by Approved Springs and actually “shot into 
the air’ Grow patented glance bearings, 
instead of “‘bumping”™ occupants of the rear 
seat. 

I'wenty minutes demonstration will convince 
any one We offer 


10 DAYS TRIAL 
To Ford Owners 

Try Approved Springs over the roughest roads 10 
days. Don't keep them unless entirely satisfied. 

We also make it possible through = special intro- 
ductory offer to MAKE BIG MONEY as we pay 
liberally to introduce Detroit Approved Springs 
into new territory. 

Write today for full information. Address Dept. 16, 


Detroit Approved Spring Co. 
37 Milwaukee Ave., West, Detroit, Mich. 





BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


Study Autos at Home 


Get Into the Automobile business — the world’s 
Greatest Industry. Twelve million Autos, 
Trucks and Tractors to repair. Millions of Bat- 
teries and Tirestorepair and replace. Start a busi- 
ness in your own town. Thousands of oppor- 
tunities for Trained Men. Many of our Graduates 


EARN *2000 TO *10,000 YEARLY 
Fit yourself for a better job at bigger pay. Auto 
factories and service stations endorse our school 
and continually ask for our graduates. Detroit is 
the “Heart of the Auto Industry” and the logical 
place to learn it. You can start your training at 
home and finish in Detroit or you can take it en- 
tirely at home. For two years we have been pre- 
paring a complete Home Study Course. It is now 
ready. We will send you a detailed outline of 
these lessons, and illustrated 100 page catalog 
showing pictures of our shop practice, equip- 
ment, and what our graduates are doing. 
Get the facts. Be a winner! Write today to 


Michigan State Automobite S< School 


» Detron, Mich. Auto Center) 


Make Your Own F ertilizer 
At Small Cost with 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 
From 1to40 H.P. Also Bome 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa, | 


Erse GUIDE BOOKS and RE 
% TINY) EXSN BLANK .Send mode! | 
or fr akeich ang = erretion of lavention for | 
table nature FREE. | 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wacitsxintt, 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ssible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umos are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DIABETES 


When a farm animal passes an un- 
natural amount of urine at frequent in- 
tervals, constituting the condition or 
disease known as diabetes insipidus, molds 
or microscopic fungi in the feed are the 
most common causes. HorSes are most 
susceptible. All feed for them should be 

absolutely sound. Oats that have been 
heated in the bin tend to cause such 
irritation. 

Sound oats should have a bright, 
golden hue, be plump, hard, with apleasant 
odor of fresh earth and rattle when thrown 
into the feed box. Heated oats have a red 
or “foxy” color, a musty smell and may 
be light in weight. Oats much wetted 
in the shock or stack are dark in coior 
and sour or dank in smell. 

Grain having such abnormal characters 
is unfit for the feeding of horses. So is hay 
that shows moldy or mildewed spots, or 
that is dusty from the presence of powdery 
molds. When diabetes has resulted from 
the feeding of damaged grain or roughage, 
substitution of sound feed may be quickly 
followed by recovery. 

Medicinal treatment consists in giving 
the affected horse one of the following 
powders in his feed twice daily: Dried 
sulphate of iron, six drams; pulverized 
resublimed iodine, six drams; powdered 
gentian root, one and one-half ounces; 
mix and divide intosix powders. Cows 
may take such a powder three times a 
day. Sheep and hogs are less often af- 
fected and change of feed usually suffices 
when they urinate profusely and no further 
treatment is necessary. 

Alfalfa hay tends to increase the se- 
cretion of urine and when that occurs 
less of such hay may be fed. Moldy al- 
falfa is unfit as feed for any animal and 
moldy silage is even more dangerous. 
In addition to medicines it is well to sub- 
stitute soft for hard drinking water or 
supply an affected horse with flaxseed tea 
instead of water “ nn under treatment 
for diabetes.—A. 8. 


Double Fetation. _p ‘lea ase let me know the 
reason a sow can't farrow when her time i up, and 
also the cause of dead pigs.—H. E., Oregon 

We suspect that the sow conceived when served 
at two different periods of heat. This is called 
“double fetation” and when it occurs it is not un- 
common for the pigs first conceived to die and come 
away as described 

Affected Skin—I have a horse eight years old 
that has lumps from the size of a pea up as large 
as a walnut. They are worse sometimes than 
others and have been bothering him for about two 
years. He eats hearty and seems to be all right, 
except he can’t stand the heat. What is the trouble, 
and remedy?—C. M., Ky. 

In such a case, the first step would be to have an 
examination made by a qualified veterinarian, as 
there is a possibility of farcy—the skin form of 
glanders—when lumps, bunches or nodes occur 
upon a horse’s body. That disease necessitates the 
destruction of the infected horse or mule, in ac- 
cordance with state law. We think, however, that 
in all probability the disease is urticaria—also 
termed nettlerash or surfeit, and similar to hives 
in children. It is brought on by sudden change of 
feed, as for instance dry feed to grass, new hay or 
new oats. Avoid all such changes. Do not feed 
corn or grass in hot weather. Bathe affected parts 
with a lotion composed of one teaspoonful of car- 
bdlic acid and one tablespoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda to the quart of soft water, and once daily 
give half an ounce of granular hyposul hate of 


soda in feed or water, until the attack subsides, 
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‘our money back if it fails. 
Bickmore ean Salve heals while the 
works. The horse owner’s friend for 
37 years, If =e A prefer pow- 
ie 


orm get apogsne. All 
pn hare 5c and Tc sizes. 


THE BICKMORE CO. 












Try Bickmore XYZ Skin Oint- 
ment. Also Bickmore Z Family 
Liniment. At your dealers. 





YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


SORBINE 


ADE MARK RE 





willclean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, INO., 206 Lyman St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BARREN COWS, 33.5 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie using ABORNO. 
by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kills abortion germs kly with- 
harming with 








82 page book—how to keep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with hb overy known dog disease, 
EE. Write today. ay 4746 


109 wettese CLAY GLOVER, s. o—- 


LIGHTNING ROD Old line ine line insurance com- 

panies now giving a 10% 
t on our make of rods—making it an agents 
mcm Write for agency... A. DIDDIE CO. , Marshfield, Wis. 


Special trial offer; your next 
kodak film developed 5c—prints 
2Zceach. MOSER & BON, 2240 St. James Ave , Cincinnati 


Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. 







































Failure to Come in Heat.—I have several 
Holstein cows that do not seem to come in heat. 
The cows are in fair flesh for dairy cows and get good 
care.—H. W., Okla. 

Failure to come in heat is not peculiar to any 
particular breed of cows and may be due to one or 
another of several different causes. For that reason 
simple douching of the vagina with antiseptic 
solutions, while sometimes helpful, cannot be ex- 
pected to succeed in all cases. It would be best to 
have a veterinarian give the ovaries such manipula- 
tion by way of the rectum as he finds necessary. 
Cysts may have to be ruptured or yellow bodies or 
“Corpus lutea’ dislodged. Meanwhile, feed gen- 
erously on a balanced ration of mixed meals and 
allow plenty of good clover or alfalfa hay and silage 
or roots. Inadequate feeding often causes failure 
to come in heat. 

Paralysis.—I would like your advice as to what 
I could do to cure one of my hogs of some kind of 
disease. I just bought this hog from my neighbor 
who says it is only rheumatism. I do not know just 
exactly how old the hog is, or how long it has been 
affected, but my neighbor says he had kept the hog 
on plank floor all winter and also in damp quarters. 
It is a boar. It cannot walk on its hind legs. He 
bends them in under him when he walks. He lies 
still most of the time. He seems to eat fairly well. 
What shall I do for it?—E. W., Minn 

It was a mistake to buy such a boar, for even 
should he recover from paralysis, which is dov®tful, 
it would not be wise to use him for breeding pur- 
poses. The trouble has been induced by keeping 
the boar confined on a hard floor. It is possible 
that he may get up if you physic him with four 
ounces of Epsom salts in slop or warm water and 
then feed him largely on milk, middlings, lime- 
water and"green feed. 

Tail Rubbing.—I have three nice la colts. 
Two I work, but not much. They have nm fat 
ill their lives. They rub their tails winters, and 
also summers. They try to rub everything down on 
the ranch. What is the cause, worms? I have salt 
sulphur in two boxes handy at all times.— 
2. W., Mont. 

Let the horses run out for exercise every day 
there is not work for them to do. Lack of exercise 
often helps to induce tail rubbing. To destroy pin 
worms, another cause, inject into the rectum of each 
horse two-thirds of a pail of tepid water containing 
two ounces of dried sulphate of iron (copperas) and 
repeat in a week, if seen to be necessary. Scrub the 
rubbed parts clean with soap and hot water. When 
iry pour on and rub in a mixture of one part of 
kerosene and three parts of cottonseed oil or 
machine oil. Do this twice and afterward apply 
freely every three days, a mixture of two ounces of 
flowers of sulphur, one-half ounce of coal tar dip 
and one pint of sweet oil or cottonseed oil. If 
sheaths are foul cleanse them, rinse off with cold, 
soft water, containing a tablespoonful of powdered 
borax per pint, but do not apply oil or grease. 

Discharge Indicates Dead Fetus.—I have a 
cow about ten years old and the last time she fresh- 
ened she was about three days cleaning and her 
kidneys seemed to bother her. She kept passing 
white slimy matter every time she laid down jor 
ibout a month after she freshen At times she 
seemed to be in distress. She had a good appetite 
und her milk looked white and good, and also she 
gave a good quantity. She is due to freshen again 
in about two months and is passing slime and /.er 
kidneys seem to bother her some. e feed her all 
the hay she wants and one quart bran, one of shorts, 
ne pint of oilmeal twice a day. She is in good 
ondition and has just been turned dry.—R. M. C., 
Ark, 

It may be that the cow is carrying a dead fetus 
If possible, have a veterinarian examine the womb 
nd remove the calf if dead, If the discharge comes 
rom the vagina alone it will be safe to syringe out 
the passage daily with a gallon of tepid water con- 
taining two tablespoonfuls of salt until the dis- 
harge subsides. It is unlikely that the kidneys are 
ifeeted. 


and 
C.F 


THE BROOD MARE 


Profits from raising colts depend to a 
large extent on the sire used, according 
to D. W. Chittenden, Missouri. Only 
good, purebred stallions or jacks should 
be used. 

In states that require a license for 
stallions stood for public service, the 
breeding of the animal can be found in 
the license. Insist upon knowing the 
breeding of the stallion and whether he is 
a grade, purebred or scrub. 

Mares about to foal need careful watch- 
ing so one may be on hand if help is 
necessary. By all means provide a clean, 
well bedded and disinfected box stall for 
the mare. Iodine or slaked lime should be 
on hand with which to disinfect the navel 
is soon as the cord is broken. Endless 
trouble and almost certain loss follows 
navel infection of the newborn colt. From 
ten to fourteen days should elapse before 
the mare is started on light work. Nine 
days after foaling is generally the best 
time to rebreed, 
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Model 160 
Price $15.00 


(Western Price $15.50) 


Ford Owners 


ie purchaser of a Ford is instructed not to run over 
twenty miles an hour for the first five hundred miles, and 
to oil and grease the car at definite mileage intervals. 






The Stewart Speedometer makes it possible to follow these 
instructions. The speed dial tells you how fast you are going. 
The colored numerals tell you when to oil and grease all parts 
of your car. An exclusive Stewart patent. 














Model 205. 


Price $10.00 


ihe latest design of Stewart Searchlight. Installed through 
windshield glass and controlled from inside of car. Light in 
weight, beautifully finished and has a wide light range. Ask your 
dealer or garage man to show you this new Stewart Product. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation . Chicago, U.S.A. 













CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 


USED ON 8 MILLION CARS 
4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil: 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
/ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
eight years in pumping water. 

Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll-along the surface 
of th Sa at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around ina year, It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a wi | has 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. It gives more service with less attention than 
















any other piece of machinery on_the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 

For i AERM Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
ae OTOR co. Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 
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SHIPPING ASSOCIATIONS 


The cooperative livestock shipping 
association, m-order to succeed, must have 
a competent manager, good business 
methods and loyalty on the part of the 
members. In addition, all officers, in- 
cluding the directors, must assume the 
same responsibility as a director of a 
business firm and keep themselves posted 
at all times on the finances of the associa- 
tion 

The above conclusions were reached by 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture after a careful study of shipping 
aksociations. Complete findings of the 
study may be had by asking for farmers’ 
bulletin 1292, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
bulletin contains by-laws for an associa- 
tion, gives some common causes of failure 
and tells in a practical way how to assem- 
ble and mark shipments of livestock. 


POTATOES FOR HOGS 

Potatoes are considered by swine 
authorities at the lowa station as the 
most valuable of the root crops for hogs, 
and may replace corn at the rate of 400 
pounds of potatoes to 100 pounds of 
corn. 

Cogoking is necessary, however, to 
prevent digestive troubles and increase 
palatability. When cooked, potatoes 
provide a fine starchy feed easily digested 
and converted into fat. 


RECENT STEER FEEDING TESTS 

Continued from page 42 
in the preceding test, into five lots. Each 
lost. was fed exactly like those in the other 
experiment with the addition of corn silage 
hand full-fed twice daily. The rations fed 
then were as follows: Lot 1, clover hay 
and corn silage; lot 2, the same plus one 
and one-half pounds of oilmeal; lot 3, the 
same plus three pounds of oilmeal; lot 4, 
received one and one-half pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and lot 5, three pounds of 
cottonseed meal. Silage was charged at 
$6.25 per ton. 

The silage-fed lots made almost the 
same average daily gains as those in the 
preceding experiment which did not re- 
ceive the silage. The average net cost per 
100 pounds gain after crediting feed saved 
by the hogs was $13.44 for silage-fed lots 
and $13.48 for those fed clover hay only 
for roughage. The selling price of the 
steers at Chicago averaged $9.88 per 
hundredweight for the silage-fed steers 
and $9.83 for the others. The margin per 
steer over feed cost, excluding hogs, was 
$1.92 for the lot fed corn, corn silage and 
clover hay as compared with $1.43 for the 
one fed corn and clover hay. 

The 395 pounds of silage required for 
100 pounds of gain replaced 48.35 pounds 
of shelled corn and 120.56 pounds of clover 
hay. While silage did not greatly increase 
the margin over feed costs in this experi- 
ment, it would probably have made a 
better showing on the average farm where 
the cost does not run so high as $6.25 a 
ton. The field from which the silage was 
cut yielded sixty bushels of corn per acre. 

Within the group composed of the lots 
fed silage, the widest margin per steer over 
feed cost, after crediting feed saved by 


hogs, was made by the lot fed corn, corn 


silage, clover hay and one and one-half 
pounds of oilmeal. When the oilmeal was 
increased to three pounds per head daily 
the margin dropped from $4.65 to $1.10. 
Both lots that received cottonseed meal 
showed a loss. When one and one-half 
pounds daily were fed, the loss was fifty- 
seven cents a steer, and when three pounds 
were allowed daily the loss jumped to$3.87. 

In view of the foregoing figures from the 
Iowa station, it is evident that good gains 
can be made economically from a home- 
grown ration. Whether a protein concen- 
trate should be used will depend upon the 
relative prices, but it is certain that the 
heavy use of this class of feed does not pay. 
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What It Does 


1. Makes Easy Starting 
2. Keeps Plugs Clean 













3. Gives,More Power 

4. Pregents *‘Bucking” 
5. Stops Timer Troubles 
6. Reduces Vibration 
7. Saves Gas and Oil 
8. Eliminates Spark Leve: 
9. Pays for itself 











10. Prevents Short Circuite 





Ford Owners 


Improve Your Ford 


You can make your Ford perform 
like a high priced car— 


She'll start easily, run smoothly, 
whiz up the hills, and dart away 
first after a traffic hold-up. 


You'll have no more timer trouble, 
and you'll seldom have to clean the 
spark plugs. 

You Won't even have to bother 
with the spark lever when driving. 
You'll save gas, oil and repair bills. 


If you equip your Ford with the 
Bosch Type 600 Ignition System, 
you'll have a smoother running 
engine than many of your neighbors, 
who paid twice as much for their 
cars. 


Money back in 30 days if you're 
not satisfied. 
See your dealer or write to— 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 
Box 6023, Springfield, Mass. 


OSCH 


TYPE 600 IGNITION 








durable colors. 





easy in coldest weather. 





Fits any car. 


tage of our special 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


make as high as 34 miles to Ly Urner ae ao 
proportionate aaving. Send make of car and take advan- 
ay trial offer. Agents Wanted. 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 3390 Dayton, 





best farm land at such low ces. 


Send today for FREE 1923 Red Book, 
“STRAUS QUALITY FARMS". It isjust 
off the press—write today. No obligation. 
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are three things that destro 
our lawns, Dandelions, aus 
Prantain, and Crab Grass. In 
» one season the Clipper will 
» drive them all out. 


Send for circulars and 


CLIPPER LAWN 
» MOWER CO., 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 
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We guarantee our advertisements 











NOW Is THE TIME 
TO BUY LAND 
Never seain will you have such opportunities xe 

x 
eee ans come down and prices of farm prod- 
Start ucts go up, land values will advance. We own hun- 
dreds of fine farms in the heart of the Corn Belt which 
will earn you good profits and advancein value. 
Our terms of sale were never more attractive. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
io HOME OFFICE: 133 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Oh World's Largest Dealers in ImprovedFarm Lands 
Ligonier Chicago 


Th |e Cc L. I P P E R f ae ODULUDOPOUOOUODLOELEDLOGEDOADDODOVEDEDI ODED OED EE DOOD NONRO EONS 
4 r — * Wa‘ ter ter 


CARTER *:: WHITE LEAD 


A soft paste which is ‘jal with pure linseed oil 
and turpentine to make white paint. Simply tint with 
colors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 
Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 
all exposures and really gives the service you have 
the right to expect of good paint. 
Concentrated Paint 
Sold by the pound—You get your money’s worth. 


FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Galion of Gasoline 


Wonderful new carburetor. Guaran- 

teed to reduce gasoline bills from one- acquire 
half to one-third and increase power 
of motors from 30 to 50%. 








umps Water 
with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 
purpose about your country home— witb- 
out fuel, labor, freezing or repairs. A 
Ram and 
fills high elevated tanks or ——S au 
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and ler a. = 
Send for 

p> oe Cosalen today. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 


2 Albany St., New York 











To obtain a better finish, possibly one and 
one-half pounds are advisable. A choice 
between cottonseed meal and oilmeal 
would, of course, be in favor of the latter. 

A comparison of heifers with steers for 
feeding purposes was recently made at 
the Nebraska experiment station. The 
heifers were valued at $8 per hundred- 
weight and the steers at $8.75. Shelled 
corn and alfalfa hay were fed and the 
average daily ration was almost the same. 
The steers gained one-fifth of a pound 
more per day than the heifers. 

At the end of 100 days of feeding, the 
heifers were appraised at $7.50 and the 
steers at $7.75. The steers made a consid- 
erably larger profit per head because of 
their advantage in rate and cost of gains 
and also in the difference in the final sale 
price. 

The advisability of adding oilmeal to a 
corn and alfalfa ration was also tested at 
the Nebraska station. About one pound 
of oilmeal daily per head was allowed. The 
rate of gain was increased by the oilmeal 
but the cost of 100 pounds of gain was 
increased seventy-two cents so that the 
profit was considerably less,even tho the 
oilmeal lot was appraised twenty-five 
cents a hundred higher than those which 
did not receive it. 

Oats in the fattening ration to replace 
part of the corn fed calves showed no 
advantage "inless the price does not exceed 
one-half the price per bushel for corn. 

Ground ear corn for baby beef did not 
produce as good gains as shelled corn, 
altho on a basis of corn minus cob the 
amount of feed used was about the same. 
The Nebraska investigators feel that some 
ground shelled corn should have been 
added to the ground ear corn, at least 
during the last half of the feeding period, 
in order to finish the calves in the same 
length of time that those fed shelled corn 
required. 


HOG PASTURE SAVES FEED 


Eleven percent more corn and sixty- 
seven percent more protein was required 
per 100 pounds of gain for pigs in drylot 
than a similar group in alfalfa pasture in a 
recent Kansas test. 

The kind of grass to use depends upon 
local conditions, but alfalfa, bluegrass and 
clovers are all good for permanent pas- 
tures. Sudan grass can be used during the 
middle of the summer and is a valuable 
help in supplementing the permanent 
forage crops. 


MAKE WEATHER-PROOF STACKS 
Continued from page 7 

The stack should not be gathered too 
fast or too slow, as gathering it quickly 
will make the sides too sloping, while if 
gathered too slowly the sak will be like 
a steeple; it will easily lean or a strong 
wind will tip it. 

When a bundle stands in a shock for 
some time, it leans inward with the result 
that the butt end is more or less at an 
angle as shown in illustration No. 1. When 
the width of the stack is to be increased at 
the bilge, place the bundles as shown in 
illustration No. 3 and when decreasing 
the width or gathering the stack, place the 
bundles as shown in No. 2. This may take 
a little more time but “haste makes 
waste” in stacking as anywhere else and 
the extra effort and time required to turn 
a bundle the right way fades into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the result of 
doing it right. 

When the peak is made, a stick about 
five feet long is thrust thru the topmost 
bundle into the stack until only about six 
inches of it projects above the stack. Two 
bundles can be hung as weights, one on 
each side, and fastened with a piece of 
twine to the stick. 

The knack of making a weather-proof 
stack can be acquired only thru experi- 
ence but it can never be ired if the 
above principles are ign and disre- 
garded. 
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‘the First tire marks 
on country roads were 


DIAMONDS 


When dirt roads were more common than 


gravel, and gravel was the dressed up roadway 


instead of brick and macadam, Diamond Tires 


set their mark on the country 
America. 


for 30 years. 
They were, and are. Diamond Tires h 


roads of 


They must have been pretty good tires to 
maintain the Diamond brand in popular favor 


ave always 


been the standard of highest quality, and 


economy can not be divorced from quality. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron,Ohio 








& Buy Binder Twine 
| Xe} ae Ba ty, (od a Ca Ve 
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for 


sands of users say it ties sheaves tighter and stronger. 
including burlap and lashing. Packed in u pew 
halter . All orders shipped promptly, 
F, O. B. mills at Michigan City, Ind. En- 
close currency, money order or check, with 
plainly written order. We do not sell less 
than one bale. 
Order your twine direct. Save money. Order Today. 
Special prices and terms on carload quantities. 

Sons kk & Trust 


COMMONWEALTH 
130 North Wells St. Chicago, Illinois 
Rasen et s 


Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. 
better buying. 

















TH Binder Twine is the choice of careful farmers. Tts greater tensile 
strength and uniform spinning results in fewer breaks when harvesting. Thou- 


COMMONWEALTH Twine averages 500 feet to pound, 10 balls to the 60-lb, bale, 
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GROWING OUR OWN MILK COWS 


Pays Better Than to Depend on Public Sales 


By J. S. NAYLOR 


IGHTY-FIVE—tighty-five, who will make it ninety?— 
E Ninety I’ve got, who will make it five? Give me the five? 
What's the matter on a hundred and twenty-five dollar 
cow? Give me the five—I thank you—Now make it a hundred 
-Yes, of course you will, Tom. Who'll raise the bid? One 
hundred dollars once, twice, third and last call—sold to Tom 
Hanson over there with the red cheeks and fur cap, and she 
is a mighty cheap cow, too, Tom. Let’s see, that makes five 
you have got; what will you give me to start this one?” 

On many a cold winter afternoon my readers have listened to 
such a dialog as they stamped their feet and joked and visited 
at the farm sale where they give that wonderful, big, free lunch 
at noon. 

Buy Nothing You Can Raise Yourself 

And just so, many a good, useful farm cow is sold here and 
there from year to year until she can truthfully say, “Anywhere 
I see a milk stool that isn’t all battered and broken is ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ to me,”’ and when Tom Hanson, an lowafarmer 
drove those five purchased cows home that afternoon and lock 
them in their stanchions, they could well give a sigh of content- 
ment and thank their lucky stars. 

But these five cows were the first and the last cows that Tom 
Hanson purchased, and herein lies the secret of Tom’s success 
as a farmer and the subject of this story. Tom buys nothing 
that he can successfully produce himself. It will be my object 
to give, as accurately as I can, the working out of the above 
principle that has contributed so surely to this man’s success, 
in the hope that it may be applied on more farms and be a source 
of profit to more farmers. 

We will go back to the five cows. They were good, grade 
shorthorns showing decidedly above the average mulking 
tendencies. The sale bill had said in capital letters “Two of 
these are fresh, and the others will be fresh soon,’’ meaning in 
reality that they were pasture bred and were probably in calf. 
However, Mr. Hanson was patient, and in due course of time 
the three cows each dropped a rugged, heifer calf. In telling his 
story, Tom says it was getting these three heifer calves that 
gave him his cue to success. Why not raise my Own cows in- 
stead of paying the other fellow to raise them for me, and a 
profit besides? 

This course, however, necessitated the purchase of a bull, and 
it was in this connection that the writer became interested in 
Tom. We had a good-sized herd of purebred shorthorn cows 
and bulls at that time were selling good; in fact, at the time Mr. 
Hanson came we had only one calf that was anywhere near 
breeding age. While in the purebred business I have sold a lot 
of bulls, but never have I had a man pay so much attention to 
the mother of the calf purchased as did this red-cheeked Dane. 

Select the Bull With Care 

Finally, after I had tried hard to sell him the bull that was old 
enough for service and had failed absolutely, he came out in 
broken English with the one principle that he had determined 
upon and from which it was impossible to move him. “I want 
to raise my own milk cows, and I vants dem all to look like dis 
cow,” pointing to an outstanding double-decker that was nurs- 
ing two calves and had to be milked off after they had had their 
fill, and he continued, “If I buy that bull you vants me to, dey 
von't do so.” 

The result was he purchased the bull calf from the cow he 
liked, altho it was only four months old, and he hauled his five 
cows to our farm, making in all nine trips of eleven miles to get 
them bred to our service bull. 

This, in brief, was the beginning of one of the best herds of 
grade dual-purpose cattle to be found in this part of the state, 
and even tho we are still in the purebred business, it is always 
a source of pleasure and profit to spend a few hours with Tom 
in his yard studying his simple, practical but surely successful 
methods. ‘ 

One of the things you first notice is the abundance of straw 


and bedding about the pens and especially in the box stalls 
where the cows and small calves are kept. Almost without ex- 
ception the calves come in the fall and early winter, letting the 
cows go dry during fly time and the busy season of summer. 
There were, last year, twenty-seven cows and heifers that calved 
before the fifteenth of December, and it was certainly an inspira- 
tion in these times of depression to see those calves romping out 
in the calflot on the sunny fall days, or lying comfortably about. 

The calves are allowed to have what milk they care to take 
from their mothers the first four days, and are then weaned and 
hand fed three times a day at first and later twice, the first few 
feedings being given directly after it is milked from the mother, 
and later changed to half and half with separated milk from the 
other cows until at ten days the calf is on a straight feed of 
separated milk. Tom says that the feeding either makes or 
ruins the calf, and the greatest care is exercised in this matter. 

Each calf is stanchioned, and it is surprising how early and 
readily these little fellows learn to find their places. Three pails 
that have been in the sun and air all day and are as clean as 
milk pails, are used for feeding. The milk is carried from the 
separator room in a large can, great care having been taken to 
remove all froth or foam Proved by separating. 

How the Calves Are Managed 

For the smaller and younger calves the portions are measured 
into the feed pails with a quart dipper and these are fed first 
while the milk is still as warm as possible. Mr. Hanson says 
that little trouble is experienced in breaking these calves to 
drink from the pail, and he thinks a lot of this grief could be 
avoided if a little more patience and less abuse were practiced 
at the start. After the calves have had their milk they are 
given a feed of ground succotash consisting of wheat and oats, a 
crop Mr. Hanson believes is very profitable to grow and feed 
both to growing cattle and hogs. 

Altho the smallest calves eat but little of the feed, leaving 
them in the stanchions for half an hour keeps them from sucking 
each other’s ears, and, too, it is surprising how early these 
youngsters, when their heads are held right to the trough, will 

gin picking at the feed. 

All the calves are dehorned with chemical dehorner during the 
first few days, and the bull calves are castrated in the early 
winter. Mr. Hanson says that he has very little trouble with 
indigestion and scours, a fact that is noticeable when one looks 
at the calves themselves. He insists that this common trouble 
is largely due to carelessness—dirty or sour pails, cold milk, 
overfeeding or feeding milk carrying the froth from the sep- 
arator. If it does occur, his remedy is simple, altho perhaps a 
little expensive during the winter months. A couple of fresh, 
raw eggs are given generally at noon, Mr. Hanson claiming that 
they are good, easily digested food as well as a medicine. 

The heifer calves are fed the milk, ground succotash and 
either alsike or second crop red clover hay thruout the winter, 
and are not turned out on pasture until the middle to the last of 
May. In fact, Mr. Hanson is a firm believer in letting the 
grass get hard before turning any cattle out. At this time 
they are gradually changed from the dry feed to the pasture, 
and are also cut down on the milk as it is needed for the crop 
of spring pigs that are being weaned. 

Feed the Heifers Well 

The grain ration is fed thruout the summer. Mr. Hanson 
demands two things of a heifer; that she produce a calf not 
later than her twenty-eighth month, and that she mature into 
a large, matronly cow, and by experience has has found that 
it requires good feeding of the growth-producing feeds to pro- 
duce these results. Access to a darkened shed during the 
summer when the flies are bad and plenty of fresh water and 
salt are provided at all times. 

The winter feeding of the heifers is in general the same sa 
the summer, only silage and first crop clover hay take the 
place of the pasture, and the ground (Continued on page 61 
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Cut the high cost 
of farm implements 


by buying yours where extravagant 
sales methods have been cut out 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 





The most direct and cheapest market- 
ing route from factory to your farm is 


blazed by the new Moline Plan. 
The nearest Moline Dealer will show 


you why your money buys more from 
him than from any other dealer. If there 
is no Moline Dealer near you, write us 
today for the money-saving facts. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. SF-6 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the new Moline Plan and save money. 


My name 





My city 





R. R. No. State 
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DRINKING CUPS 

Water is the limiting factor in the pro- 
duction of many cows, especially durin 
the winter. One hundred pounds of milk 
contain about eighty-five pounds of water 
which the cow must get somewhere. If 
the day is cold and she refuses to drink, 
the milk supply is reduced, yet the water 
content in the milk remains the same. 
There is no chance that the cow’s milk 
will be richer because she had less water 
to drink. 

The installation of drinking cups en- 
courages the cow to drink more water and, 
provided she is fed properly, her produc- 
tion will be incre cont lasts summer, J. A. 
Moser, an Iowa farmer, installed drinking 
cups. During the past winter his test 
association records showed a substantial 
increase in production which the tester 
believes can be attributed, in part at least, 
to the water system. 

Another Iowa tester, Oliver Constable, 
writes that during a severe storm last 
February most of the cows refused to go 
to the tank to drink. Those that did took 
only a few swallows and then hurried back 
to the barn. An examination of the milk 
sheets showed that the cows had fallen 
off two or three pounds daily during the 
storm period and it was several days after 
the storm before they started to gain. 


RAISE THE HEIFER CALVES 

According to recent reports, there are 
more than 25,000,000 dairy cows in 
the United States. The average produc- 
tive life of the dairy cow is not more than 
six years, which means that the farmer 
with twelve must have two heifers coming 
into milk every year to maintain the 
number of animals in his herd. It means 
also that the whole number of cows in 
the United States must be replaced every 
six years and that more than 4,000,000 
must come into maturity each year in 
order to maintain the number of cows 
in the United States. This number does 
not provide for increasing the total to 
meet the demands of the ever growing 
population of the country. Not only 
is the population increasing, but a knowl- 
edge of the value of dairy products has 
brought about a greater consumption 
of them, the demands for which must be 
met in some way. 

The cow does not usually become pro- 
ductive until she is at least two years old. 
The number of unproductive dairy heifers 
to be maintained in an immature con- 
dition is more than 8,000,000. It costs 
about $75 for feed at average prices to 
raise a dairy heifer to the age of two years. 
This figure varies a great deal with 
changing conditions and prices. The 
farmer with twelve cows, must of necessity, 
raise two heifers each year, or, he must 
at all times have on hand four unpro- 
ductive heifers. At $75 a head for cost 
of feed alone, this represents an invest- 
ment of $300 simply to insure maintenance 
of the number of animals in the herd. 

The dairy industry in the United States 
has approximately $600,000,000 invested 
in these unproductive animals, yet re- 
gardless of the cost, the dairy business 
must be maintained and these heifers 
must be raised. 

There are two methods of replacing 
animals discarded from the herd. One is 
to buy heifers or mature cows on the open 
market, and the other is to raise the heifer 
calves which are dropped in the herd. 
The former method requires perhaps less 
effort and less time and attention on the 
part of the dairyman, but it has serious 
drawbacks. In the first place it is ex- 
pensive; particularly, because the good 
cows, which are the desirable ones, are 
not for sale except at very high prices, 
while the undesirable ones, or “culls,” 
are on the market at a much lower figure. 

It is readily understood that the man 
who goes to the trouble of raising his 
heifers to sell, does so only when he can 
realize a profit. The buyer pays, therefore, 
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one per cent, Thirteen out of nineteen 


for the longest time.’* 
satisfaction after cons 
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here are De Lavals.’’* 


*Authorities for these statements from 


De Laval Cream Separators and kers,"* 
Send for wt. - information about 
the value of cow testing associations. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
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TRON FENCE FOR EVERY FURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catal ~ 
— Estimates cheerfully given.— Orders fill oremspany. 


The Cincinnati tron Fence ores Inc. a 
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For s low hours time 


FREE COAL iss. 


PEOPLES: COAL’ co., 
1120 W. 35th Street, Department 139, 
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~ Cow Testers Know 
that DeLaval Separat 
Skim the Cleanest 


Statements from over half the cow testers employed by cow test- 
ing associations throu -— the United States, reaching over 6000 
proof of the superior skimming efficiency of 


Cow testers now’ best of all what cream separators are used most, 
which skim cleanest and last longest, because they regularly test the 
skim-milk from the separators owned by their members. They say: 

—I find on an average De Laval Separators skim cleaner—from a trace to .04 of 


one per cent equals one lb. out of every 10,000.) 
—*Out of 48 separator users 29 use De Lavals. I've found them the best skimmers 


—26 members have separators, and 22 are De Lavals, They give the best 
dering all points.’* 
—“De Laval Separators have no Gels quality and 


—90% of the separators used by my members are De 
Lavals. The majority skim closer than .02 of one 


—The De Laval is a very close skimmer under 
any and all conditions. 95% of the separators 


—‘Thave25 members and 18 use De Lavals. I have 
not had one test below .05 of one per cent."* 


testers, together with many others equally good, 
are contained in a booklet entitled “Cow Test- 
ers— What They Do and What They Se y About 


Richer and Smoother Cream 
from a De Laval \ 


43 De Laval 


a Cream Separator and Milker 
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the actual expense of raising the heifer, 
plus a legitimate profit. Sven after 
going to all the expense and trouble of 
locating the heifers, transporting them 
to his farm and paying a good price for 
the privilege, the farmer is almost sure 
to find that some of them are unprofitable 
and must be disposed of. In additicn, 
when cows are purchased there is always 
the serious danger of introducing into the 
herd, diseases such tuberculosis or 
contagious abortion. 

A fact even more important, is that the 
most progressive dairy farmers are inter- 
ested in their work with the idea of 
making improvement and progress, and 
consider dairy farming as a breeding 
proposition with great possibilities for 
improving their herds. It is also a fact 
that wherever the practice of buying 
rather than raising heifers is followed, 
the production of the herd is very likely 
to be low and there is probably little 
tendency for it to increase.—W. W. S. 


as 


COST OF NUTRIENTS IN RATIONS 

I would like to know the food value of 
ground flax seed and the advisability of 
feeding it to dairy cows instead of oilmeal. 
Our local oil mill pays only about $1.40 
per bushel for flax seed, and asks $3.20 
per hundred for oil meal so I would like 
to find a way to get the good of a flax 
crop without giving it away and buying 
the meal back at two prices.—R. L., Kans. 

Flax seed may be fed to dairy cows but 
it must be recognized that when flax seed 
is fed, rather than linseed meal, an entirely 
different relationship between the feeds 
exist. Flax seed contains a little over 
twenty percent of crude protein and over 
eighty-two percent of carbohydrates and 
carbohydrates equivalent, or rather in 
exact figures, each hundred pounds of 
flax seed contains 20.6 pounds crude pro- 
teins that is digestible and 82.2 pounds 
digestible carbohydrates and carbohy- 
drates equivalent, with a nutritative ratio 
of 1:4. This is because of the excessive 
amount of fat present in the form of oil. 
On the other hand, linseed meal contains 
from thirty to thirty-one pounds of di- 
gestible crude proteins — about forty- 
five pounds of carbohydrates and carbo- 
hydrates equivalent to the hundredweight, 
having a nutritative ratio of approximately 
1:1.5. Furthermore before flaxseed itself 
is safe to feed it should be heated either 
with boiling water or other means. A very 
good way of determining just which feed 
you should use may be recommended as 
follows: 

From the cost of 100 pounds of feed 
subtract the value of the digestible car- 
bohydrates equivalent, and the difference, 
when divided by the percentage of di- 
gestible crude protein present, and mul- 
tiplied by 100, gives in dollars and cents 
the cost of 100 pounds of digestible crude 
proteins in the given feed at the price 
stated. This gives a cost of $8.14 for the 
cost of 100 pounds of digestible crude 
protein when flaxseed is fed, and $8.35 
when linseed meal is fed. From this it 
would be apparent there would be a slight 
difference in favor of feeding the flaxseed. 


AFTER DEVELOPMENTS FROM DE- 
HORNING 

We had a cow dehorned last spring 
and it has broke out again pretty bad. 
Could you tell us anything to do for it?— 
H. R., Ind. 

Saw the stub of the horn off as close 
to the head as possible and then syringe 
out the cavity daily with a lukewarm one 


percent solution of parmanganate of 
potash. Remove all particles of horn, 


hair, skin or diseased bone that may be 
present. Plug the opening with oakum 
saturated with the permanganate solution 
after each treatment. When pus ceases 
to form cover the opening with oakum 
on which has been sp a very little 
pine tar, and bind it m place, 
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send list below) and we will 
youa ship it for you to try 30 
machine daysin your own home. 
from our In this way you won't 
factoryto feel the cost at all, You 
try 30 days will have the sep- 
—then if erator to use oa 
; your farm a 

ee ee, pour mney in 

eep it the your pocket. 
coupon will 
count thesame 
as $2 payment. 
You take that 


much right off 
from our factory 
rice on any size 
Soarener you se- 
lect. For example. 

if you choose a $44 
machine you have 
only $42 left to pay in 
12 easy payments of 
only $3.50 a month— 
and so on. 


Coupon Makes 
First Payment 


Separator Earnings 
Pay the Rest 

You won’t feel the cost at 
all. If you decide to keep 
the Separator we send you, 
you can pay by the month, or 
you can pay in full at any time 
and get a discount for cash. 
The coupon will count as $2 
just the same. 


Pick Out Size 
You Want 


Order from this Advertisement on 
30 Days’ Trial—USE COUPON! 
No. 2%—Shown at right. Ca- 
pacity up to 250 Ibs. or 116 qts. 
perhour. Price, $44.00. 
TERMS—Free $2.00 coupon with 
order. Balance, $3.50 a month 
for 12 mon 

No. 3}4—Shown at right. Ca- 
pacity up to 375 Ibs. or 185 qts. 
perhour. Price $50.00. 


TERMS—Free $2.00 coupon with 
by 9 th 
or 


Balance, $4.00 a moni 











No, 4— Shown at left. 
Capacity up to 425 lbs. or 
20 ats. per hour. Price, 
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Terms—Free $2.00 cou- 
pon with order. Balance 
.00 a month for 
months. 


No. 4}4—Shown at left. Ca- 
pacity up to 475 Ibs. or 235 
qts. per hour. Price $65.60, 
Terms—Free $2.00 cou- 
with order. Balance 
.30 a month for 12 
months. 
No. 54—Shown at left 
—capacity 600 lbs. or 
300 qts. of milk per 
hour, $69.20. 
Terms—Free $2.00 cou- 
pon with order. Bal- 
ance $5.60 a month 
for 12 months. 


It Is Always Best 


to select a larger machine than you need now- 
Later on you may want to keep more cows: 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. 


Manufacturers 
2300 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


send a single 
vance. Just fill out the cou- 
pon telling us which size 
machine you want (see 
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No Discs to Clean 


Only 3 parts inside the 
Butterfly bowl, all 
easy to wash, Free 
circular tells all 
about many other 
improved features. 


Every But- 
terfly Sep- 
arator guar- 
anteed a life- 
time against 
all defects in 
material and 
workmanship. 


' First Payment 


IFREE! coupon 


5 SAA CTR 
I ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 
2300 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen—Please ship me on 90 days’ free trial, in 
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after3O Days 
Free Trial 





fio Henee Down — 80 Days’ Free Trial — Eas 

Monthly Payments—15 Year Guarantee. We will 
send animported Melotte Cream Separacor direct 
to your farm on a 80 days absolutely Free Trial— 
nc deposits—no papers tosign—use it as if it were 
your owt separator. Compare it; testitevery way, 


Send No Money! 


You're not to send one cent until you ogy 
great Belgium Melotte and have made up 
mind it is the machine 799 want. Keep it for 4 
days and use it just as if it were your own ma- 
chine Then rend your milk to the creamery. Let 
Yas prove which separator skims the cleanest. 
After 30 days’ 
y Payments! free triel, then 
send only $a smal! sum of $7.50 and the balance 
fn small monthly payments. The ee ite pave 
for itself from your increased cream 


Send Coupon Now 


Mall the coupon for catalog giving full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful cream separator. Read 
about the porcelain lined bowl. Easy to clean as 
china plate. One half less tinware to . Ao 
exclusive Melotte feature. 

Test the Melotte against all other separators and 
satisfy yourself that it is the world’s greatest 
separator. And remember it is guaranteed for 16 
years. Don’t walt—besure you mail coupon 





= The Melotte Separator, “ 





B- BABSON, 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept 4-251 een, 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story 
of this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, 
its inventor. 
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FEEDING COWS ON PASTURE 


Will it pay to feed grain to cows on 
pasture this summer? It is such a relief 
to get the cows out to grass and be rid of 
the chore of feeding that many farmers are 
inclined to let their herds shift for them- 
selves during warm weather. 

In good, June pasture, the ordinary cow 
does not need grain, altho it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that cows fed 
grain while on grass will produce better 
after the pasture season is over. Cows 
producing one pound or more of butterfat 
a day should receive grain unless the pas- 
— r eumpllensty good. 

Ragsdale of Missouri has found 
ae : ‘mixture of three parts of ground 
corn, one part wheat bran and one-half 
part of cottonseed meal by weight is very 
satisfactory for moderate producing cows 
on grass. In preparing such rations it is 
well to remember that grass is consider- 
ably higher in protein than hay. For this 
reason the protein feed may be reduced 
about one-third. 

Heavy producing cows need greater 
variety and if amen more light, cooling 
feeds. A good ration is composed as 
follows: 4 parts ground corn, 1 or 2 parts 

ae oats, 1 or 2 parts wheat bran, one- 
f part cottonseed meal and one-half 
| linseed meal by weight. 

The rate of feeding depends chiefly upon 
production, provided the cow is in 
flesh. Guernseys or Jerseys producing less 
than twenty pounds of milk a day need no 
grain. In case they produce twenty pounds 
or more daily, feed three pounds of grain. 
Increase the amount by one pound of grain 
for each additional three and one-half 
pounds of milk over twenty and under 
thirty. In case more than thirty pounds of 
milk are produced daily, feed an extra 
pound for each two and one-half to three 
pounds of milk. A Jersey or Guernsey 
producing forty pounds of milk daily 
should receive then ten pounds of grain 
mixture. For Holsteins or Ayrshires the 
foregoing rule applies to a milk produc- 
tion one-fourth larger. 


WHY ARE PUREBREDS BETTER? 


“Why are purebred dairy cattle better 
than grades and what can I expect from 
a purebred sire?”’ E. A. Gannon of Indiana 
asks the above question and then answers 
it by asserting that the earning power of 
purebreds is 47.8 percent greater than that 
of common stock. This increased earning 
power depends, however, upon the quality 
type and records of the purebred sires oad 
the human factor in the management of 
higher producing animals. Men will some- 
times fail with purebreds because the ani- 
mals were not as good as they should be, 
for all purebreds do not inherit production, 
and also because they did not properly 
feed and mana 

“Tf a man — a sire with individual- 
ity and type with ancestors of proven 
ability, he has every reason to expect a 
marked improvement in the offspring.” 
In support of his statement Mr. Gannon 
quotes the case of Robert Black, Indiana. 
A Guernsey sire formerly owned by this 
farmer, increased the production of his 
heifers as two-year-olds compared with 
mature dams, 1,327 pounds of milk and 
92 pounds of butterfat which meant an 
increased income over feed cost of 
$43.08. 

In the Purdue university herd, the 
daughters of Gorgeous Boy, a Jersey sire, 
produced 1,828 pounds of milk and 102.8 
pounds of butterfat more than their dams. 


sire, increased their production 37 per- 
cent in milk and 36 percent in butterfat 
over their dams. 
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Every butter-maker having electricity should know 
the charm of churning with the 
Dazey Electric 

Over 2 million are getting more and better butter 
from the same amount of cream—with less work in 
half the time, and Dazey Churns have been doing it 
for more than 16 years. Most sanitary, easily oper- 
ated and convenient churn in existence. 


with @ 






‘Churning isnt Churning any more 
Every Dazey is guaranteed. More in use than any 
other make. Both hand and power; sizes 2 qts. to 
28 gal. Th ds of ials from Dazey 
users. Prices as low as 


$1.75 


If you do not have electricity, write for book on 
band power churns or have your dealer show you one. 


Sold by stores throughout the world. 
DAZEY CHURN & MFG. CO. 





4307 Warne Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
U. 8S. and Electric 


Maal Foreign 4 to 28 gals. 
1 00 16 gals. Patents ] 
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On trial. SEPARA ng, easily 

Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- | 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7059 Bainbridge, N.Y. 















There is only one Genuine CHAMPION 
It cools and acrates milk quickly — halts 
bacterial growth, removes odors, insures 
uniform product. Write for free folder. 


CHAMPION SHEET METAL CO., Inc. 
Successor to Champion Milk Cooler Co. 
Dept. B, Cortiand. K. ¥ 


— —— 

5 us to $50 4 down starts you on 

LANDSEEKER'S! 20 eras ia 
or 


Ch 
et es Sinai 
LAND COMPANY, ¥-1259 First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Chicago 
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A BUSINESS BASIS FOR THE HERD 


The importance of systematic accounts 
with each animal in the dairy herd is 
indisputable, and most farmers concede 
this point, but are not willing to go to the 
“bother” as they express it, to keep the 
necessary rec ords. They naturally dislike 
to use a pen or pencil, and furthermore, 
they believe that weighing the milk, taking 
samples and making a test are too much 
eatie for a busy man. This is only 
natural, for anything seems harder than 
it really is, until we have done it. As 
a result the records are not kept, even tho 
the herd owner might be very favorable 
toward the idea if he can get someone else 
to do it for him. 

In my capacity as the local teacher of 
agriculture, I made it known that if any 
farmer would weigh the milk and take 
samples from each cow, two milkings a 
month, I would test his herd and keep the 
records free of charge. Quite a number of 
milk producers expressed an interest in the 
offer But declared they were too busy to do 
their part. 

Every farmer who was approached 
about the matter honestly thought that 
weighing the milk and taking a sample was 
too much “bother,” as it was expressed, 
but everyone was in favor of a cow testin 
association. However, a few oner 
visits soon showed them that there really 
was not so much bother after all, and that 
their part of the agreement would take 
only half an hour once a month. Never- 
theless, they still prefer to have their test- 
ing done for them even if it does cost 
something. 

A cow testing association takes all the 
“‘bother’’ out of keeping records and test- 
ing cows. The expert in charge does all the 
work that is to be done, and all the farmer 
has to do is to tell the supervisor or tester 
how much feed the cows get and how 
much it costs. The tester weighs the feed 
and from the prices that are given him, he 
figures their cost. By weighing the milk 
and testing it for fat and multiplying the 
amount of milk at the value per unit, he 
gets the value of the product, and by de- 
ducting the feed cost, he finds the profit 
or loss from each animal. 

In addition to the routine of record 
keeping the tester figures a balanced ra- 
tion for the herd owner, assists him in 
methods of management, and is always 
ready to help the farmer improve his herd 
by means of purebred stock. In other 
words, by joining a cooperative cow test- 
ing association, the farmer not only puts 
his herd on a systematic business basis, 
but he secures a tremendous advantage in 
the efficient management of his hooey 
having an expert come into his own home 
who helps him to solve his individual 
problems, as could not be done by any 
other system.—P. T. M 


GOOD ROUGHAGE SAVES GRAIN 


A good cow must be capable of-handlin 
large amounts of roughage. seg 
with plenty of high quality forage she 
will produce much more economically 
than when fed grain to balance poor hay 
and stover. An Iowa farmer fast year 
reduced the cost of producing butterfat 
from twenty-five to seventeen cents a 
pound by mixing soybeans with his 
silage. 

Silage added to a ration has been found 
to reduce the cost of producing 100 pounds 
of milk from twenty-five to seventy-five 
cents. In Missouri, twelve cows were di- 
vided into two groups. One group received 
silage and legume hay, the other the same 
roughage allowance with grain in addition. 
The second group produced more milk but 
the first one did very well and easily ex- 
celled the first from the standpoint of 
economical production. 

These facts are not meant to indicate 
that it does not pay to feed grain but to 
show the importance of plenty of good 
roughage. 
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Blue Valley Direct Cream Market 


Business farmers have made Blue Valley what 
it is today—the largest exclusive butter manufac- 
turers in the world. It gives farmers the direct 
market their cream with in between to 
keep part of their money 

ag ships direct to Blue Valley. Blue 
Valley pa each 


shipper direct. Blue Valley 
butter is sold only i ked direct 


Blue V Ney excammery beck tnt 1 So do all the 
Blue Valley creameries now hund 

of thousands of more and more 
of — —Ly. year. Farmers, Blue dongs and 


umers together ‘are building an ever greater 
direct marketing organization, stripped of all un- 


necessary expenses. 
Full value to the farmer and full —— an the 
consumer every day in the year is the result 





Treat Her Kindly 


The cow in milk is a mother. That's te she 
gives milk. Nature meant it for her calf. 
takes it for his own and gives the calf just a. 
for agood start. But it is mother a that is back 
of the cow's capacity for giving milk. A wonder- 
> God-given capacity enlarged by the talents 


That's why love and gentleness have a lot to do 
with the amount of milk the cow gives in the pail. 

Love her and treat her gently and she will give 
the extra pounds that mean profit. Speak harshly 
to her and her mother love is u Crash the 
milk stool on her back and the kindness in her is 
crushed. Sic’ the dog on her and the dog produces 
fear in her, not milk. 

Treating the, cow gently and kindly actually pays. 
It is a wonderful thing—not the least in giving the 
boys and girls who grow up with her on the farm 
the right start in life. 


Ask —_ Prngpend 
cow trouble is no dairy problem 
too large ny A the Blue ne Valle ay fo eh interested in and 
help solve. Just wri he whole Blue Valley 
organization is at your or earvien, free. 





No 


Most Money from Cows 


If all the hogs, sheep and beef cattle on the farms 
in the United States during 1922 had been sold and 
butchered—every one of them, leaving the country 
absolutely bare of all this live stock—the farmers 
would not have received as much money as they 
did from milking cows. And at that, at the end of 
the year, they still had the cows. Best of all, the 
consumer is just beginning to realize that he must 
eat more milk and milk products at every 

That means a still better market. 


Lower Cost of Production 


It pays to use the pure bred dairy sire for greater 
and cheaper milk uction. The lowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment tion found that the first cross 
of a pure bred dairy sire with common cows 
increased the milk production 64 pet cent. The 
farmers of the Netherlands have bred up for years. 
Their cows now ave 7.585 pounds of milk a 
year. Same in Switzerland, where the cows aver- 
age 6.950 ot age Same in Denmark, the cows 
there averaging 5.666 fey In the United 
States most of us are still using scrub bulls, and so 
our average yearly milk production per cow is only 
3.412 pounds, less than half what the Swiss cow 
produces. 

In other words, by intelligent choice and use of 
a pure bred sire, and by sticking to it, we can 
——, have cows on every farm that will pro- 

uce twice as much as our present cows, and we 
won't have to buy new cows either. We can use 
our present cows, but we must use a pure bred 
dairy sire. It will mean just about the same as 
cutting the cost of production of milk (and cream) 
in two. 


Good Fellows vs. Good Business 


The cream agent as a rule is a good fellow. 
That's his only inducement for getting your cream. 
He can't give you the much better price and service 
you will get by arene your cream yourself, direct. 

it is either being a good fellow to him and his 





family and lose money on the cream, or being a 
good fellow to your own pocketbook and your own 
family. Which will it be? 





Bill—Why are you limping? Had an accident? 


Bob—No—the cow kicked me on purpose. 






























Weship! Lor 2eans by 


+ ad to. your ir door. N 


—— 


No trouble. Just take your can of 
cream to your nearest railroad 
eration, addressed to nearest 


check the day can is 


Ship direct to Blue Valley. You need no agent to sell to the best Cream mar- 

ket in the country. You get the full for yourself 

Valiey. Blue Valley makes Blue Valley Butter from cream shipped direct, 

sells direct at higher prices. No 

make a cent on it. Getting the full value for 
butter, Blue Valley can pay full price for 

your cream—and you get ALL \ 

No one between to get any of it. 


direct from Blue 





that price 


ved and promptly 
return cans cleaned 
and sterilized 


You'll be pleased and continue shipping 
just like thousands upon thousands 
Blue Valley shippers who continue to 
of their own free will. We pledge 
ourselves to please We keep ship- 
pers by satisfaction. Just ship a 

can and see. 











(Below is the list of Blae Valley Creameries. Ship or write the nearest one.) 








indianapolis, Ind. ‘ . Ky. m. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sioun ctey, 3 $e Mo. f wi Peccsns, Gonces 
Coder Rapids, ta. ’ ity, Mo. St. Louis, Hastings, Nebr. 
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SILK AND CALICO MILK 

“It is the duty of the dairy farmer to 
teach the consumer there is as much differ- 
ence between thé milk of poor and good 
cows as there is between calico and silk. 
He does not expect to buy silk for the 
price of calico, why then should he expect 
to buy milk rich in butterfat for the same 
price that he gets milk of low butterfat 
content?” 

That's the stand W. F. Parrott, an Iowa 
breeder of dairy cattle, takes. Three miles 
out of the city, he has a _ thirty-acre 
dairy farm. Only sixteen acres of it is in 


pasture. Much of the land is rough and | 


hilly. 

The Parrott small farm is stocked with 
ten to twenty purebred cows. The present 
number is nearer twenty. 

The milk from the Parrott farm is all 
sold to one store. The store sends for it 
each morning and pays sixteen cents a 
quart. It retails at twenty cents a quart. 
They can get this price because of the 
high quality. It is silk, not calico, and 
producer and retailer are getting silk 
prices for it. The consumer has been 
educated to appreciate the fact that he is 

etting value received. Some who have 
— buying cheaper milk and getting 
extra cream have been shown that they 
can save the price of the extra cream and 
get, in a twenty-cent bottle of milk, more 
than they were getting before for twenty- 
five cents spent for cheaper milk and the 
extra cream. “One of the things which 
gives me most pleasure,” says Mr. 
Parrott, “‘is to have a mother tell me how 
well her child is doing on our milk.”’ 

Built a Reputation 

Mr. Parrott, in telling how he has been 
able to secure silk prices for milk because 
he has built up the product of his dairy 
farm to a high standard, attributes his 
success with his cows in large measure to 
the fact that he has built up his herd him- 
self. He believes every farmer should do 
this. “Anybody can go out and buy 


cows,’ he says. “A far better plan is to) 


raise them. Buy three or four good cows 
for a foundation and build up.”” That is 
what he has done. Results have followed. 
Winifred Prize, a two-year-old, has 
just completed a record of 14,746 
pounds of milk and 665 pounds of butter- 
fat in 365 days. At the time this is 
written she is the champion two-year-old 
jersey of the world for milk production. 

In the month of June, two other cows 
produced 1,310 pounds and 1,323 pounds 
of nilk. “This means,’ Mr. Parrott says, 
“that the two cows together gave 1,316 
quarts which, selling at sixteen cents a 
quait, brought in $210.”" The figures sug- 
gest how Mr. Parrott can afford to pay 
a man $150 a month and still make a 
profit with a small herd on a small farm. 

“Suppose you did not live near a city 
and rould not retail your milk at silk 
prices, but had to separate it and sell the 
cream to a creamery, could you still make 
a profit with your small farm and small 
herd?” I asked Mr. Parrott. 


His answer was “Yes, but I’d have to 
cut down the overhead somewhat by doing 
more ef the work myself.” 

Mr. Parrott is a strong advocate of 


k | 





‘watering the milk.’”’ An abundance of 
water so conveniently placed that the 
cows have easy access to it at all hours, 
he believes, is one of the best ways to get 
high production records from dairy cows, 
| and of course it is the cheapest. 
| A matter of which Mr. Parrott is par- 
ticularly proud in his dairying experience 
is that he lost only one calf. He attributes 
| his good luck in large part to the careful 
way he feeds them. ‘The pails that the 
| calves are fed out of are scalded and kept 
as clean and sterile as the milk pails and 
utensils. 
He is very partial to green sunflowers as 
a summer feed. He has never used them 
as ensilage, but grows two acres of sun- 
flowers annually and cuts them when the 
plants are about five feet tall and feeds 
them green. It is the cheapest roughage 
|a farmer cap raise, he thinks. He sows 








Li 


Winifred Prize, one of Mr. Parrot’s two- 
year-olds that produced 665 pounds of 
butterfat in one year 


the seed broadcast and very thickly. An 
acre will produce an enormous amount of 
feed, he has found. Its value in the sum- 
mer ration has been well proved on the 
test charts. In one instance a cow which 
had dropped from a daily yield of forty- 
seventh pounds of milk to forty-four 
—_ went back immediately to giving 
orty-seven pounds when green sunflowers 
were fed. 

Mr. Parrott is secretary of the Iowa 
Jersey breeders’ association.—F. L. C., 
lowa. 


GAS IN MILK AND CREAM 

Especially during the hot days of 
summer and early fall will dairymen be 
troubled with the production of gas in 
milk and cream. Not only will the cream 
sour quicker at this time of year, but it 
will foam and boil over before it reaches 
the creamery. It is seldom that a summer 
passes without someone in a centralized 
plant getting hurt or meeting with the ex- 
| perience of a can of cream exploding when 
the lid is loosened. This condition is 
| caused by two organisms which grow only 
|in hot weather. tins production in cream 
| does not seriously injure the cream for 
| buttermaking, but y milk that is to be 
used for the manufacture of cheese is a 
seripus proposition, for the curd is broken 
up into such fine particles by the action of 
the gas. If gas in cream was all that the 
buttermaker had to encounter, the situa- 
tion wouldn’t be so bad, but since gassi- 
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ness is associated with unclean production, 
there are other organisms present that will 
cause the butter to receive a lower score 
when it goes onto the market. 

Gas proves conclusively to the cream- 
eryman one of two things, either the 
cream wasn’t produced under clean con- 
ditions, the barn, utensils, and separator, 
or, that the cream wasn’t properly cared 
for after separation. During this time of 
the year the most likely source of con- 
tamination is thru the utensils and sepa- 
rator. Above all things, the milk pail and 
strainer cloth pe be cleaned, well 
scalded and placed out in the sun, which 
will destroy any bacteria remaining. The 
separator should be washed after each 
separation and treated similarly. 

After the cream is separated it should 
be cooled down with water as water cools 
about forty times faster than air. Never 
mix the new cream with the old until it is 
cooled down to the temperature of the old. 
The cream should be delivered at least 
two or three times a week. A piece of bur- 
lap or a wet blanket will help to keep the 
cream cool at the station. The cream reach- 
ing the central plant clean and without 
gas will make a higher scoring piece of 
a, and will command a higher price. 


THE DAIRY COUNCIL 


Because milk cows have been one of the 
most profitable sources of income on the 
farm during the late period of depression, 
production has increased enormously. Has 
the market been over-supplied and prices 
reduced below the level of profit? With 
the exception of certain wholemilk dis- 
tricts, there has been no over-supply and 
prices have stayed at a profitable level. 

The chief cause of this satisfactory con- 
dition of affairs is the National Dairy 
Council, an organization representing all 
branches of the dairy industry, whose 
purpose is to teach the value of dairy 
products for human food. The Council 
now has ninety-two active workers and is 
conducting campaigns for the pun use 
of dairy products in many of the large 
cities. ru their efforts, school authori- 
ties all over the country are providing milk 
for the children and are educating parents 
to use it freely in the homes. 

During 1921 the consumption of whole- 
milk increased fourteen percent or from 
43 to 49 gallons per capita, while the 
amount of Detter consumed the same year 
increased from 14.7 to 16.1 pounds or 
about ten percent. Figures for 1922 are 
not yet available. Over five million pieces 
of literature were distributed by the 
Council in 1922. 


ONION FLAVOR IN MILK 


During the spring and summer there is 
always a great amount of difficulty with 
onion and garlic flavor in milk and cream. 
Of course, such milk and cream makes 
butter that is hard to sell, and many 
creameries pay less than their regular 
price for cream containing the onion or 
garlic flavor. 

According to E. A. Gannon, dairy ex- 
tension specialist of Purdue, it has been 
found that there is only a slight odor and 
flavor detected in the milk when animals 
are removed from the pasture four hours 
before milking. Even this slight flavor 
often disappears when the milk stands a 
few hours after milking. Stirring the milk 
and cream aids in reducing the flavor. 

If cows are fed some grain and roughage 
just before turning them out to pasture 
each day, especially when there is a 
shortage of , or when the pasture 
shows the effect of — « 
heavy pasturage, complaints of garlic an 
onion fover will be reduced. 

The methods advocated may not en- 
tirely eliminate the undesirable flavor in 
every case, but they will reduce the flavor 
to a minimum and these are about the 
only methods which are practicable for 
the average farmer. 
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The Willard Wood-Insulated Battery and the Still 
Better Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Willard Wood-Insulated Batteries first estab- 
lished Willard’s reputation and leadership, and they 
are better batteries today than ever before. 


There is no better buy today in a wood-insulated 
battery, and you can take your pick of several types 
at a wide range of prices. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are the biggest 
single improvement in battery building since the 
early days of electric starting and lighting. They 
have been adopted as standard by 136 car manu- 
facturers, who willingly pay the slightly higher. price 
for them to insure uninterrupted performance. 


Threaded Rubber not only assures longer battery 
life but it also: Saves you a $10 or $15 bill for re- 
insulation; means less frequent re-charging; has 
more power to start a stiff engine; suffers less from 
overheating and has other advantages. 


Willard “‘A’’ and “B’’ Radio Batteries reduce noises and increase 
efficiency. Write for free booklet, ‘Better Results from Radio’. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canade by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


| STORAGE 
BATTERIES 








Each Leads Its Class! 
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EASY NOW 10 RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical that is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison — 
Harmless to Stock. 








Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 


the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 
known scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, and 
with no trouble at all. This discovery is inthe form 
of an organic chemical that is fatal to flies, and simi- 
lar pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. 





This new discovery, which is called Alexander's 
Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies like 
magic, farm animals and human beings are not 
affected by it at all. In addition to killing these 
insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will 
not come near stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly 
has been used. Rid-O-Fly is articularly valuable 
for cows and horses, as it is a — fact that flies 
do untold harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and live stock of these 
pests that he offers to send a $3.00 supply for only 


$1.25 on the guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not | 


solve your fly problems it will cost you nothing. 
Two big Kansas City Banks guarantee the reliabil- 
ity of this offer 

SEND NO MONEY —just yourname and ad- 
dress to the Alexander 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and this intro- 
ductory offer will be mailed at once 


IT GETS 
THEM ALL 


Get rid of every disease-breed- 
ing, corn-eating marauder NOW. 
Don't let them destroy your 
property. Simply squeeze some 


ANT AP 


on a piece of bread and putit 
where the rats can get it 

—they’ll be dead in the 
morning. 
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They can’t resist 
Rat-Nip. It is as 
attractive to rate 
as cat-nip is to cats, 
They pass up other 
food for Rat-Nip 
and one taste is 
enough. It kills them 
every time. Even 
the wiley old fellows 
that escape traps and 
won't go near ordinary 
poisons, will seek out 
Rat-Nip. It succeeds 
where all others fail. 
Rat-Nipcomesin clean, 
collapsible, screw- 
top metal tubes. 
Your hands need 
never touch it. 
Price 30c at drug- 
gists, hardware 
dealers, grocers, 
general stores 
or sent direct. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPAN 
310 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DON’T LEAVE THE STRIPPINGS 


When cow barns are hot and the flies 
start getting in their work, there is a 
general inclination to neglect the job of 
stripping. This results in a premature 
drying ~~ of the cows and is a heavy 
waste of butterfat. 

Leonard Ashton, tester for an Iowa cow- 
testing association, was accused by one of 
his patrons of not doing his work right. 
The books showed that in January three 
cows showed tests of 4.5, 4.8 and 4.0 per- 
cent, while in February they drop to 
2.5, 2.8 and 3.0 percent. 

The tester asked permission to strip the 
cows after the farmer and his sons finished 
milking them. One son, who milked three 
cows, was neglecting them. The tester 
was able to strip four more pounds of milk 
from one of the three after she had given 
twelve pounds. The twelve pounds were 
sampled and tested 2.5 percent. Then the 
four pounds of strippings were added and 
another sample taken which tested 3.8 
percent. 

Had the strippings been left, the owner 
of the cow would very probably have 
blamed the testér for the low test that 
month. 


PERSISTENCY IN DAIRY COWS 

There are still large numbers of cow 
owners who think they can weed out the 
unprofitable animals and select the highest 
—— for the improvement of the herd 
yy mere estimation. Wherever this method 
has been put to the test it has failed when 
compared with actual results as shown by 





atories, 1502 Gate- | 


the scales and the Babcock test. 

The explanation is not difficult, and is 
based on the fact that when a cow gives 
a big bucketful of milk at freshening time, 
| the owner gets such a good opinion of her 
| that he does not notice it when she slides 
| off a quart or two every few weeks, and 
|milks very light after seven or eight 
months, and sometimes less. On the other 
hand, a medium high producer freshens 
and does not give as much milk as the 
other cow, and does not make a very good 
impression. The owner fails to appreciate 
the fact that she is steady and persistent 
but at the end of the year she will have 
given more milk than the other animal. 
One cannot fully appreciate the value of 
persistency until records have been kept 
for awhile. 

As vital as records may be to absolutely 
know the quantity of milk a cow will pro- 
duce, there is no way under the sun to tell 
how much fat a cow gives, except by the 
scales and Babcock test, or by making 
| butter from each individual separately. 
The latter method would be very crude 
| and inconvenient whereas it is very simple 
| to weigh the milk from each cow and take 
| a sample of the milk for two or four milk- 

ings once a month. 

Not only does such a system give an 
unquestionable record of what each ani- 
mal is doing, but it enables the owner to 

| intelligently select the best animals for 
| the improvement of the herd. It often 
happens that in the same herd there are 
several cows giving about equal amounts 
| of milk, and the owner has no way of tell- 
| ing which gives the most fat. He assumes 
| that the yellowest milk is the richest, but 
/actual test often shows that color is no 
| index whatever, of fat content. 
| Ina herd of twenty-two grade animals, 
_of which the writer had supervision, there 
were half a dozen or more cows that ran 
very close together in quantity of milk. 
| However, after nearly a year of testing 














Our guarantee is squarely back of every ad- 
vertisement and we wil, not knowingly accept 
advertising from a dishonest concern. 


| the herd six milkings every month, it was 
found that some cows were extremely low 
testers and did not give as much milk as 
some cows that gave either a medium or @ 
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Don’t Breathe Dust 


Wear a DUSTITE Respirator. 
Breathe clean, pure air and work in com- 
fort at the dustiest job about the farm. 
Threshing, spraying, spreading lime, har- 
rowing and dusty tractor-work lose their 
terrors with a DUSTITE Respirator. 
Breathing dust or poisonous sprays is in- 
jurious to nose, throat and lungs. It under- 
mines the health and slows upfarm work. 


The DUSTITE irator filters every 
breath of air that enters the lungs. Dust and poi- 
gem eprege are kept out. It fits snugly and com- 
fo ly over nose and mouth. Permits free 
breathing and does not interfere with speech. 
Made of soft rubber with replaceable cotton fil- 
ters. The simplest and most effective respirator 
made. Can be worn with glasses. 


Youshould wear a DUSTITE Respirator 
and supply one to every hand on your farm. 
They pay for themselves in better work and more 
contented workers. 

Only $1.75each. Respirator with supply 
of extra filters will be sent on receipt of price. 
Dealers wanted in every ruralcommunity. Write 
for liberal offer. 

Write for free booklet, giving valuable in- 
formation about safety precautions indangerous 
farm work. Address 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., 
. N. 


Dept READING, PA. 













Own An 
OWENS 
Bean and Pea Thresher! 


Why split profits with split seeds? The Owens 
Bean and Pea Thresher with its double cylinder 
construction guarantees to thresh all varieties 
of beans and peas from the rankest vines with- 
out splitting the seeds. Large separating space 
assures maximum capacity and permits of 
cleaning seed thoroughly. 





















Six Sizes to Choose From! 


Whether you raise peas and beans on a large 
or small scale, there is an Owens Thresher 
which will fit your needs exactly. 


Leader For Forty Years! 


The Owens Bean and Pea Thresher 
pays for itself in a hurry. Its simple, 
substantial construction and exclusive 
patented features have made it a world- 
wide favorite. Insist upon an Owens. 
Write us today for complete details. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


J. L. OWENS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









Paints, Automobile Oils, 
Rectang, Sect food to con- 


sumers samples. No 
capital or experience neces- 
sary. Steady rofitable 
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good test. 
our heifer calves, 
those from cows that gave 


Consequently in selection of 
we were able to kee 
quality as well 
as quantity, and were able to have a 
standard of 10,000 pounds of milk and 
350 pounds of fat. Without records and 
and the Babcock test, this progressive 
selection would have been impossible. 
This illustration is only one of countless 
other cases where a herd owner has been 
able to improve his herd in an intelligent 
manner by means of the system indicated. 
In this way his standard can be raised 
every year, and if he keeps the heifers 
from his best cows only, as shown by the 
actual figures, and uses a purebred bull 
of proven ancestry, he should be able to 
raise his standard consistently.—-P. T. M. 


KEEP THE PROVEN BULLS 


Thirteen years ago a neighbor of mine 
who was eng: aged in breeding purebred 
Holstein cattle both for his own dairy and 
far sale to other breeders, was in need of a 
bull to place at the head of his herd. Thru 
a friend he learned of a bull eight years old 
that could no longer be used by his owner 
and was about. to be sent to the butcher’s 
block. My neighbor bought him at an 
exceedingly low price, considering his real 
value, which was not then realized by the 
first owner. : 

The new owner placed him at the head 
of his herd. Being a scientific and up-to- 
date breeder he had official tests of his 
herd made every year. Some of the 
daughters of this bull won places in the ad- 
vanced registry at as early an age as they 
were eligible. The result was that this 
bull’s progeny was in demand at fancy 
prices. He was kept at the head of the 
herd for eight years, or until he was no 
longer serviceable. At that time he had 
more of his progeny in the advanced 
registry than any other bull in northern 
Indiana. 

The owner told me a number of times 
that the purchase of this bull was the best 
stroke of fortune that has ever fallen to 
his lot as a breeder, and he was enthusias- 
tically in favor of retaining bulls of known 
merit at the head of herds as long as it was 
possible to do so. The animal referred to 
had come near being sacrificed at the 
block just at the beginning of what proved 
to be the most useful part of his life. He 
proved to be worth almost the price of 
an ordinary farm to his new owner and 
his descendants are still making good in 
many dairy herds.—H. S. K. B., Ind, 


GROWING OUR OWN MILK COWS 
Continued from page 52 

succotash is increased a little. Mr. Han- 
son believes that the kind of feed used 
during a heifer’s growth is a big factor in 
developing a coal wil cow. At no time is 
any corn or fattening feed given except what 
is fed in the silage the second winter and 
he would rather not feed that, only it is 
impracticable to try to separate it. have 
often heard him make the remark, “Fat- 
ten the steers, but grow the heifers.” 

These heifers are housed in well-bedded, 
open sheds facing the south. In fact, none 
of the buildings are as yet particularly 
modern or scientifically ventilated, but 
there is always an abundance of fresh air 
and sunlight and plenty of clean, dry bed- 
ding seem to keep the cattle comfortable 
even if there is a touch of frost on the 
coldest nights. One instance in this man’s 
experience illustrates the value of fresh air 
and sunlight. Two years ago the herd of 
fifty-two head was given the federal test 
for tuberculosis, oat not a single reactor 
was found, and since that time it has 
passed two more clean tests. 

Last spring there were sixteen heifers 
between sixteen and nineteen months old, 
and these were bred to calve this fall. Out 
of these Mr. Hanson is selecting five to 
replace older cows in his herd, the balance 
to be sold as springers, and it is needless to 
say that they will command a good price 
as such heifers are always m goed demand. 
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The Electrified Farm 


Fe XTENSION of electric light and power to the six 
million farms of the country will be one of the chief 
subjects discussed at the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion meeting in New York City in June, to be attended by 
several thousand men and women of the electric industry 
from all parts of the country. 

Great progress tovard the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem of extending electric service to the farms will be re- 
ported. A national committee from the industry has been 
working in cooperation with officers and similar committees 
of farmers’ organizations, and with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Through this cooperative work the electric light and 
power companies hope to be able to overcome obstacles 
which in a vast majority of cases today make electrification 
of farms impracticable and uneconomical. 

Development of a network of wires interconnecting 
generating stations and distribution systems is a funda- 
mental necessity before general farm electrification may 
be expected without prohibitive cost of construction and 
resultant high rates. Already hundreds of electric light 
and power company systems have been interconnected, 
thus bringing one step nearer the complete electrification 
of farms within the territories served. 

Cooperation between the electric light and power indus- 
try and agricultural communities and associations—with 
constructive legislation and state-wide regulation—will 
hasten farm electrification. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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THEY LEARNED FROM MISTAKES 


Could Not Get Along Without Their Poultry 


By MRS. ELLIE DIEHNEL 











Hen house, prison for broodies, and homemade mash feeder 


OMETIMES I hear people say, “There is no money made 
S in chickens,”’ and 1 wonder what kind of an experience 
they could have had to reach such a conclusion. When we 
were married several years ago and moved to a farm owned by 
my husband, we knew very little about the care of poultry. 
Altho I had always lived on a farm with my parents my work 
had been in the schoolroom, and I had taken little interest in 
poultry except to admire the downy chicks. 

There was only one small chicken house on our farm and it 
was badly in need of — and alive with mites and lice. My 
husband bought three dozen chickens, however, just any kind 
he could buy as this was early in the spring and few people 
would sell. 

Realizing my inexperience, I subscribed for two good maga- 
zines that gave practical information along poultry lines, and I 
started in as soon as possible to set hens, but this was late for 
bringing the hens to a new place, of course, kept them from 
wanting to set for some time. 
Then, when I did set them, 











The two houses in which the flock is kept 


that the chickens took to roosting in the trees. Hens with 
frozen combs will not lay all winter, as we learned to our sorrow. 
Once real chicken cholera developed among our hens, in the 
spring, and we lost them attherate of five or six a day. We 
succeeded in curing them, but we lost about a third of our flock. 
We have never had cholera on the farm since; in fact, we have 
not been troubled with disease rouch of late. 

We learned how to prevent roup, but not how to cure it. We 
found that chickens should not roost in trees or in drafts, so we 
made better houses as soon as we could. The disease affects 
birds in a number of ways. Probably the most common form is 
where the nostrils are filled with a sticky discharge. This dis- 
charge has a peculiar odor and frequently becomes so great in 
amount as to cause a bulging of the face. 

Another seat of infection is the eyes. In the early stages, 
water runs from them freely but later this discharge becomes 
sticky and the eyelids stick shut. When so affected, the bird 
sneezes, loses its appetite and 
soon grows thin and weak. 
The third form of the disease 





some of the poor creatures 
died on the nests. This was 
was actual grief to me for I 
loved fowls and animals and 
usually had several pets 
around me. I found out that 
the mites had killed my set- 
ting hens, so we began to 
clean up a job we should have 
done before buying chickens. 

We whitewashed the chick- 
en house, cleaned the floors 
and sprinkled lime over them 
but the mites kept coming. 
I know now that hens should 
never be set in the hen house, 
and that the nest box should 
be cleaned well and the straw 











burned each time a_ hen 
hatches, before setting an- 
other hen in the box. Now 
we spray the boxes with a 
ood disinfectant, and put in 
resh, clean straw. We set hens at first in houses that have 
stood vacant all winter in which the chicks will be kept later. 
When we need the houses for the chicks, the setting hens are 
put in the scratch pen. We have had as many as twenty hens 
setting there at one time. We put in feed and water for them 
and after two or three days they need very little watching, as 
they will get off to eat and drink and then get back on the nests 
without help. 

We started out with small, homemade coops for the chicks. 
Sometimes the wind blew them over or the rain blew in and 
drowned part of the little chickens. Sometimes the chicks piled 
up and a dozen or more were smothered at atime. A few times 
we forgot to shut the door at night and vermin killed many. 
Crows and hawks also preyed upon them. 

The mother hens wandered so far away with the chicks that 
if we happened to be gone all day and a rain came up, we would 
find some dead when we returned. Well, we didn’t raise many 
chickens or sell many eggs those first few years and it was dis- 
couraging, but we profited by our experience and tried not to 
make the same mistake twice. ; 

Disease made great inroads, too. Our hens often had the 
roup. The old chicken house was so open, and so mite-infested 


Mrs. Diehnel and her flock 


is an infection of the mem- 

branes in the mouth. Small 

ulcers form and peel off. 
The valuable birds may be 

saved by washing out the 

nasal passages with a syringe. 

First use baking soda solu- 

tion, then hydrogen peroxide. 

Follow with oil of eucalyptus. 

Color the drinking water pink 

with potassium permangan- 

ate. We shut sick fowls up 

" by themselves, or put them 
out of their misery, if cure 
seems hopeless. We burn 
all carcasses of diseased birds. 
Laying hens must have 
plenty of grit and oyster- 
shell. For day-old chicks, we 
feed a prepared chick-feed 
which is continued until they 

are a month old. When a 
month old, we feed kafir and coarsely ground corn. We have 
two large watering jars where they can drink but cannot drown 
and water is always here for them, kept as cool as possible in hot 
weather. We have two good hen hcuses now, joined together 
by a large scratch pen where we feed the flock in winter when 
there is snow on the ground. This pen is open on the south and 
is covered with wire netting. A heavy awning of drill can be 
drawn over the sereen to keep snow from blowing in. The 
houses have south windows, m heen te , 

We use tin nests altogether as mites do not lodge in them so 
easily. We are not troubled much, however, with mites and 
lice now. Twice a year we paint roosts and nests with a prepara- 
tion for that purpose. If vermin is present we take the young 
chicks to the house in a box to dust them with good insect pow- 
der. When lice fall off into the box we burn them. We also 
powder the mother hen. 

Hens that are kept laying all winter will want to set early. We 
have a jail where we break up setting hens. It is a small build 
ing with a roof and slat wal, Water is kept before the hens 
at all times and they are fed night and morning. But they are 
prisoners until they quit clucking, which they generally do in a 
few days. (Continued on page 69 
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Rid Your Chickens 


of Lice With This New Discovery 


Merely Drop Mineral Tab- 
lets In Drinking Founts 


No More Dusting, Dipping 


or Greasing 


Practical Poultryman Offers 
$1.00 For Every Louse 


You Can Find 








I want you to prove at my risk and expense that you A 2-month-old cockerel a few hours after 
can quickly and easily banish lice, mites, fleas, chiggers and other parasites being attacked by head and neck lice. 
from your flock. You know this should easily double or triple your profits. Both baby chicks and grown fowls are 


For this reason I say—simply send me your name and address, and I will 
send you two large packages of Paratabs (the scientific lice remover). You 
are to use them 30 days and if your flock is not free from parasites of all 
kinds and healthier in every way—if you are not making more money than 
ever before—if for any reason you are not satisfied, I will refund your money. 


A New Discovery 


Paratabs are something absolutely 
new. It is the scientific, modern 
method of ridding your flock from 
blood sucking and profit stealing lice. 
It is a wonderful mineral formula, 
which is used by simply dropping 2 
few tablets in drinking water. Soon 


after the chickens drink the mineralized water 





killed in great numbers by this type of 
louse. Paratabs, given in the drinking 
water, protect you against this poultry 
loss. 


Double Poultry Profits 


Lice, mites, chiggers and fleas rob 
the poultrymen of millions of dollars 
every year. Think what your part of 
this big loss amounts to. 

You know that as long as you per- 
mit blood sucking parasites to sap the 
vitality of your baby chicks and hens, 
that you can’t expect to make money 


the lice and mites leave, and within 24 hours Lice Vanish Like Magic you'll be lucky if a lot of your birds 


they are usually entirely free from all para- 


ate. a an on matter te np your Read what Mr. Veach says below, then do not die. 
ock clean and thrifty by occasionally dropping realize that you too can realize the great Make 

“ “ ——e up your mind right now to declare 
Paratabe in the drinking water. benefit of Paratabs without risking a penny. your independence from this great loss and in- 


Paratabs in addition to routing lice have 
been found to be a splendid tonic, thus putting 
more life and pep into your flock, so that they 





Almost overnight you can see you flock stead of a loss to make two or three times as 
begin to grow and thrive. 





go strutting about with red combs, often laying 
twice as many eggs. Paratabs solve the lice 


much as you have ever made, xy by = 
ing every chick to a fat profitable broiler, and 
by getting more eggs than ever before. 


problem for all time and do away with the old dusting, spraying and You don't have to take my word or that of thousand. who are daily 
unsatisfactory greasing methods. They benefit both baby chicks and using Paratabs that you can do these things—you can prove it your- 


grown birds an 


are guaranteed to give no odor to flesh or eggs. 





What Users Say 


poultryman. 
A Dollar for a Louse 
“*Paratabs is the first real, practical remedy for chicken lice 
Our flock is entirely free from lice, oving your statement, 


= $1 for wad louse they can find on our hens. 
Kane, P. 


erestrand 


Lise Left Like Swarm of Gnats 


—J. H. Veach, Logansport, L 
Not a Mite in Flock 


bot ae mite on them.”’—J. F. Elliott, Gardiner, 


out Paratabs.— Mrs. W. F., Montserrat, Mo. 
Dear Sirs: There has been a wonderful improvement in my 
flock of chickens since I beran giving them Paratabs a few 


bors are wanting them.—W. G. B., Lawn, Tex. 


Dear 
lice. Before using Paratabs I had twenty icone on the roosts, 
but now they are out.—A. F., Keeseville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Before I gave Paratabs to a! chickens I could 
find lice on them I have been rete only four days and 
can’t find a single louse.—J. x 341, Melvin, Ill. 

Dear Sirs: I can see a oad change in our chickens since I 
began usi Paratabs. hey don't pick and scratch their 
heads and jes , A. t _ eA = now busy hunting 
LT = worms. 


full rvs hice. “T Tice all gone. 
re. eg gern 





Over 200,000 poultry raisers have used Paratabs with great 
success. If space mitted I could print thousands of letters 
like those below which prove for all time that Paratabe is the 
biggest time saver, and money maker ever discovered for the 


*Paratabs rid hens and chicks oflice.’ We wil pay “~ doubtful 


“Your Paratabs have put the ‘stick-tight’ flea to fight. We 
lost baby chicks before getting your Paratabs. Around their 
eyes and bills they were black with those fleas, but they are 
all gone now. The ice and mites came off of our 60 hens like 
gnats pugrmne on a sultry morning. It sure does the work.” 


“I have given Paratabs a fair trial and find them all you 
claim I hatched 125 chicks and they are a a= pat. There is 


Sirs: Paratabs have done my Feed a lot of 

ee. ~ ag hens’ plumage is much prettier and they are laying 
tter. I am giving Paratabs to my little chicks and never saw 
chicks grow so fast or look better. I shall never again be with- 


days ago. I am ordering 12 Deckages of Paratabs, as my neigh- 


Friends: Paratabs are ae My chickens have no more 


o in , about the 








self without risking a penny on my Iron Clad Guarantee. 


30-Day Trial Offer 


Because I want a million poultry raisers to know what Paratabs will do for 
them — because I want you to use Paratabs and for all time be rid of profit 
stealing lice, mites, fleas, etc——I want to send you two large $1 packages en- 
tirely at my risk. You are to use the tablets 30 days, then report results to 
me. If your flock is not healthier, better iayers, and making you more money 
— if for any reason you are not satisfied, Paratabs are not to cost you a cent. 


Send No Money—Just Your Name That’s All 


All I need is you name and address—send it on the coupon below or a card. I 
= immediately send you two $1 packages of Paratabs. When they arrive pay 
the postman cae $1 and postage both packages. Make the 30 day test. If 
for any reason at all you are not satisfied, simply say so and I'll return your 
money. This guarantee is reinforced by the fact that a big Kansas City bank will 
tell you I do ail and more than promised. This is a special offer, good for only a 
short time—write today before the two packages for only $1 offer is withdrawn, 
as this will enable you to sell one package to a friend and thus get your own free. 


M. B. SMITH, PARATAB LABORATORIES 
25-B Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


—aw —_—— — -=_—--—— --- 


PARATAB LABORATORIES, 
25-B Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








I accept your gencrous offer. Send ~~ two $1 packages of | 
Paratabs. will pay postman $1 and postage. After a 30 day test, if 
not satisfied, I will report to you and you are to refund my money 

| immediately without question. 


SEE pereceitnnis ee penteenenaaeepincemipn - ——— 


Address_ SR RA eee» Se ae ee. 2 
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NewWayto Rid 


Poultry of Lice 


Rev. GR. Mente Tells of Amazing Discov- 
ery Which Keeps Hens and Chicks 
Free From All Vermin 


“T have used your remarkable Lice and Mite 
Remedy with fine results,”’ writes Rev. G. R. Mente, 
Methodist Parsonage, New Washington.Ohio.‘‘Ithas 
put a stop to the poultry losses in this community. 
You are a great benefactor to poultry raisers.” 


Lice and Mites Go Like Magic 


This amazing new discovery is 
—_,/ 4 Imperial Lice and Mite Remedy. 
rv? Comes in condensed liquid form, 
& er to be used in fowls’ drinking water, 
ag a few drops at a time. No more 
Dusting, Spraying or Greasing. 
Makes Lice, Mites, Ticks, 
Fleas, Blue Bugs and other 
B vermin positively leave 
fowls like magic. Renders 
entire flock, old and young, 
be : immune o — —— 
3 ~ —- ests. yqually gooc or 
Wonder . Chickens. Ducks, Turkeys, 
Geese and Pigeons. Guar- 
Lay or Set ea anteed not to affect eggs or 
overs flesh of fowls in any way. 
Makes Hens, Pullets and Chicks healthier, sturdier 
and grow faster. A splendid summer egg tonic and 
blood purifier. More than 100,000 Poultry Raisers 
now keeping their flocks free from vermin, this 
new easy way 


You Can Get Yours Free 
(Regular $1.00 Size Bottle) 


Imperial Laboratories, the manufacturers, are 
now making a Special Introductory Offer whereby 
you can obtain, absolutely free, a season's supply, 
for the average size flock, of this amazing new 
Lice and Mite Remedy 

SEND NO MONEY. Just your name and ad- 
dress to Imperial Laboratories, Dept. 7299, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and they will send you by return 
mail, two regular $1.00 bottles of Imperial Lice and 
Mite Remedy (double strength). When the package 
containing the regular $2.00 quantity arrives, 
pay the postman only $1.00 and a few cents postage. 
Use one yourself to rid your own flock of these 
pests, and sell the other to a neighbor—thus getting 
yours free. Or, a large size Trial Bottle for only 50c. 


. 
Special To Large Users 

If you have a large flock, or have neighbors who 
wish to goin with you, thisSpecial Introductory Offer 
applies on 4 of the regular $1.00 size bottles at an 
additiona! saving. A large size Trial Box of Imperial 
White Diarrhea Tablets, included Free. Just state 
you want the regular $4.00 quantity, for only $1.75. 
Readers risk no money, as Imperial Laboratories are 
fully responsible and nationally known distributers 
of poultry remedies. They will refund the cost on 
any of the above quantities ordered, promptly on 
request, any time within 30 days 


IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 
Dept, 7299, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hourin the day. We are 
the World's largest producers. 


THREE MILLION FOR 1923 


Twelve popular breeds of best thoro- 

bred stock obtainable, moderately 

Smith's Standerd priced; also QUALITY chicks from 

Reg .U.3.Pat.Of heavy laying stock at small additional 

cost We deliver by parcel post anywhere East of 
the Rockies and guarantee 95% safe arrival. 

Write nearest address, today, for catalog FREE. 


The Smith Standard Company 
Boston, Mass. Dept. 60 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 60 833 Loc ust Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 1960 West 74th St. 
Chicago, I. Dept. 60 427 So. Dearborn St. 














Member International Baby Chick Asseciation) 











Barred Rocks S.C. Rhode Island Reds 
S. C. White L (English Strain 


4 


From farm-bred flocks on free ——. ‘oun- 
dation stoek from best breeders. ick matur- 


ing. Bred-to-lay. Establish 191. Prices 
reasonable. Send for ree and price list. 
DE NGE HA ERY 


cup; Tnds 
* bred Pietpaid. G 





9 Large illustrated chick book 
free. We hatch the BEST chicks at lowest prices. 





Comfort Hatchery, Box S, Windsor, Mo. 
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CLASSES OF TABLE POULTRY 

The classes of table poultry are based 
upon the quality, age and type of bird. 
The weight will depend largely upon the 
purpose for which the bird 1s to be used. 
All weights given mean dressed weights 
and ~ live weight. . 

Broilers ave young, rapidly ing 
birds of the wyandotte, rock or a breeds 
that will dress from *4 to 24% pounds 
‘ach and are classified as squab, medium 
and large broilers. Squab broilers weigh 
from 34 to 1% pounds, medium broilers 
from 11% to 2 pounds and the large 
broilers from 2 to 24% pounds each. Such 
birds should have a yellow skin, be in 
good condition and be suitable for broiling. 
The medium broilers seem to be in best 
demand. 

The best broiler market is from Decem- 
ber to April but the season extends from 
November until July. The best weight 
is around 1% pounds and birds of the 
breeds mentioned as furnishing this type 
of table poultry should attain it in about 
twelve weeks after being hatched. 

Fryers are the same kind of birds as 
| broilers but are heavier and are suitable 
|for frying. Light fryers weigh from 2% 
| to 3 pounds, medium fryers from 3 to 3% 
pounds and heavy fryers weigh from 
3% to 4 pounds each. 

oasters are young, quickly maturing 
birds that furnish an abundance of 
| palatable flesh. Small roasters weigh from 
4 to 5 pounds and large roasters weigh 
from 5 to 8 pounds. Light brahmas and 
rocks are largely used for this purpose. 

Capons, which are usually from eight 
| months to one year of age when marketed, 
| bring the best prices from midsummer to 
| early fall. They weigh from 5 to 12 pounds 
leach and are classified as light capons, 
| which weigh from 5 to 6% pounds, 
medium capons, which weigh from 6% 
to 8 tm and heavy capons which 
weigh over 8 pounds. This is a very good 
method by which to market surplus 
|males and practically all of the breeds 
are marketed in this manner. They are 
‘usually caponized at about two months 
of age. 

Dressed hens in the market are known 
simply as fowls and vary in weight from 
3 to 6 pounds. No special classification 
is given to cocks.—G. H. C., Iowa. 





| 


BAD EGGS TEACH A LESSON 


A few years ago a young farmer of my 
acquaintance tore down an old log barn 
that stood at some distance from his other 
buildings and in the low space beneath 
the rough floor he found 137 eggs scat- 
tered about in various nests made of 
chaff that had sifted thru the crevices of 
the floor. 

He became so angry when he realized 
| how his hens had been wasting valuable | 
in by depositing them here and there 





in hidden nests about the farm, that he 
immediately resolved to find some means 
of preventing the loss. 

“T reasoned,” he said to me quite re- 
cently in relating his experience, “that 
the hens on free range were simply too 
lazy during the hot weather to return to 
the poultryhouse to deposit their eggs, 
and naturally sought the closest, coolest 
and most convenient place for the purpose. 
Accordingly then, if I cleaned out the 
poultryhouse, provided ample ventilation 
and offered any inducement for them to 
return occasionally from their rambles, 
the majority of them would get into the 
habit of visiting the nests provided for 
the purpose. 

“Well, the work of renovating the 
poultryhouse did not take much time, 
and one of the children was detailed to 
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A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish. 





Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by ridding his hen house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H,. C. Haist, a Kansas City chemist. 
~~. 


Working along orig- 
inal —y Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is aranteed to 
rid an en house of 
these blood sucking and 
profit stealing pests. 

This wonderful for- 
mula which is known 
as Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply un- 
corking a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the hen house. Immediately 
a powerful gas is given off which, altho 
harmless to poultry, routs the lice as though 
by magic. In fact it is guaranteed that lice 
will not stay in any hen house where s can 
of Lice Doom is hung up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 
will lay more and the broilers will get fatter. 
In fact you can almost see your profits grow. 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with 
the understanding that they cost nothing if 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do to H. C. Haist, 2003 Coca Oola 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and the two large 
$1 cans will be mailed immediately. When 
they arrive pay the postman only $1 and 
postage. Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your 
hen house is not free from lice, or for any 
reason you are not satisfied, simply return 
the unused part and your money will be 
refunded immediately without question or 
argument. A large Kansas City bank says 
Mr. Haist does as he agrees and ample bank 
deposits guarantee the refund of your money 
if you are not satisfied. Write today before 
the offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is 
withdrawn, as this will enable you to sell a 
can to a friend and get your own free. 


H. C. HAIST 
2003 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
SS 


Good Pay 
For Boys and Girls 


Selling subscriptions for Successful 
Farming among your friends and neigh- 
bors is pleasant work—and it is profit- 
able. We reward you with valuable pre- 
miums, or pay you cash commission, as 
you prefer. 

Write for full information, Agent's Out- 
fit, and 32-page Reward Catalog. All 
these sent FREE and POSTPAID upon 
request. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING . 
105 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


$9 PER 100 AND UP 


from selected, heavy laying, vigorous flocks, 
in all the leading varieties. Banzep Rocka, 
Reps, Anconas, 100, $12. Werrs Rocks, Wurrs 
Wranvorrss, Burr Oxrpinc’rons, 100, 13. 
Warr, Brown, anv Burr Lecuorns, 100, $10. 
AssorTeD, 100, $9. 97% live delivery guaranteed. 
Fine catalog giving prices on all other varicties free. Tue 
“Op Reviasce Iiiumvow Hatrcugrr’’ Garcxs always satisfy. 

Reference: Heyworth State Bank. 


The Miller Hatchery, Box 28, Heyworth, Ill. 


REDUCED PRICES~= 


12 Best Paying, Pure Gred, Heavy Lay- 
ing Breeds. Guaranteed strong healthy 


Live Deilvery Goaraniced. Postage paid. ig 
worth you. 
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coax the fowls back to the yard a couple 
of times each day by scattering a few 
handfuls of grain upon the ground. 

“Tn less than a week we were rewarded 
with results. The hens did exactly as I 
hoped they would, and more. They ate 
more of the dry mash from the hoppers in 
the yard, drank more water from, the 
fountains and, as a consequence, laid more 
eggs. Further than that, F don’t think 
the children have discovered more than 
five or six hidden nests about the farm 
in the past two years. That, of course, 
means that we are more certain of the 
age and quality of all eggs we market and 
their clean and fresh appearance always 
brings us a slight premium at the store 
where we trade. 

“And it all came about thru finding 
those 137 eggs, rotten and wasted. Had 
there been only a few I presume I would 
have given the matter little consideration; 
but that was far too many to see go to 
waste without making an effort to prevent 
a similar loss. 

It is much easier to make the fow!s come 
home to lay than to send the family forth 
once or twice each week on an egg-hunting 
expedition, in the strawstack, up in the 
hayloft and under the barn at a risk of 
torn clothes, ruffled tempers and often 
broken bones. And the eggs now being 
lost under the old system of “let ’em go 
and lay where they will’’ will more than 
pay for the trouble of cleaning up the 
poultry quarters so that a self-respecting 
biddy won’t be ashamed to visit them 
in the day time.” —G. E. H., Wis. 





THE IDEAL ROOST 


There has been much said regarding the 
different methods of eradicating mites and 
lice about the poultry house. All disin- 
fectants are good, and some are better 
than others, but during the busy months 
spraying is likely to be neglected. Then, 
when proper care is not given to the disin- 
fecting, if everything about the poultry 
house is built so as to allow as few harbors 
for pests as possible, the treatment is 
greatly simplified. 

Big, awkward, square roosts with rough 
sides, provide as good a hiding place as 
any mite could desire, especiallyif the ends 
are roughly joined to the wall so as to 
leave a crack large enough to make a home 
for a few hundred of the pests. 

The ideal roost is only heavy enough to 
support the fowls and is smooth—having 
no rough places to invite the mites. We 
have found that poplar poles make fine 
roosts if used with the bark on. They 
soon become smooth and take on a fine 
polish, thus leaving no place for the mites 
to stick. 

Lice and mites both breed best in filth, 
and the flat roosts make a good place 
for such an accumulation. In some in- 
stances it is difficult to procure poles, and 
in such eases the best thing to do is to 
make each roost 2x2 inches or smaller if 
the roosts are short, and round off the 
edges of the upper corners so that there 
will be no sharp parts. Then give them 
a coat of black roofing paint and stand on 
end to dry. This will help wonderfully 
in smoothing a rough surface. 

Another advantage of the round roosts 
is the greater ease on the fowls’ feet. It is 
natural for a bird to grasp its roost or perch 
with its feet, and it is so much easier for 
the feet to grasp a round object than a big 
square one. 

If your poultry house is something of 
a makeshift, you perhaps do not have 
dropping boards, and if this is the case, 
the roosts may be suspended from the 
roof, by wires. However, when dropping 
boards are used, they should be about four 
feet wide and the roosts should be joined 

(about three of them) with cross-pieces and 
hinged to the back of the hen house, above 
the dropping boards.—N. P. 


The cow, sow and hen trio is giving 
many farmers a steady income now. 
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ing upthrow, “‘Hasslers”’ 







Simple, dependable, economical, 

and durable. Easy to & ~ 
Works between narrow rows. 
Lawn mower attachment. 
Send for circulars. Agencies 
open. Also Domestic Elec- 
tric Systems. 


H. C. DODGE, Inc. 


| SPR YWHEEL FexCTOR 





84-56 Alger St. , Boston, Nass. 
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When you can’t make time! 


FTEN you want to get somewhere at a certain 
hour. Your car has the power. It is eager to go. 
You open her up and at once violent spring action 
throws you from your seat, and puts you in fear of 
expensive breakage. 


The road won’t let you take a chance. Even though 
your car has the finest leaf springs in the world, it sim- 
ply cannot cope with rough roads because no leaf 
springs can do everything that must be done to insure 
smooth riding under such conditions. 


By minimizing that violent spring action, and prevent- 
enable you to travel faster 
over rough roads. You can go several miles an hour 
faster, without danger to you and the car—and ina year 
save many hours of valuable time. ‘‘Hasslers” retard 
depreciation, increase resale value, enable you to get 
more service from tires, and more mileage from gasoline. 


Get ‘‘Hasslers’’ on your car today. Don’t let anyone 
discourage you from trying them. Test them ten 
days. Money back if you are not satisfied. Only 
“‘Hasslers’’ give Hassler results. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
Roeert H. Hassier, Ltp., Hamilton, Ont. 






Runs Easiest. “Built 7 
Lasts Longest.” No short 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
Corn, 60 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. Box 260 Morton, Illinois. 








Catch Fish, 


ing, Galvanized Btoel Wire core It or es 

like a fy trap catches fies 

a=. on tote for Descriptive Price List, Ep) 
best bait known f. or attractin g all kinds of fish. 


J. LF. GREGORY, Dept. 31, Lebanon. Mo. 
oD AK ENLARGEMENTS. Send $1.00 


and film for 10x12 sepia enlargement ; 
water color $2.80. Roll film (6) develo and printed, 25¢. 
Price list free. BILGER STUDIO, Dept. 7, Freepert, Tl. 
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Kills Chicken 
Lice Quickly 


ICE cause heaviest losses of young 

chicks, turkeys, ducks and geese, 

BLACK FLAG is sure, swift death to 
body-lice and head-lice on poultry. 


BLACK @/ FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


Keep BLACK FLAG handy in your hen- 
house. Use it freely on your flock— especially 
on setting hens and chicks, blowing it into 
feathers or down with a powder-gun. 

A pure, powerful, vegeta- 
ble powder, non-poisonous 
and harmless to human 
beings and animals. But 
deadly to flies, fleas, mosqui- 
toes, waterbugs, roaches, 
bedbugs,antsandlice. They 
breathe it and die. Pack- 
ed in sealed glass bottles. 
Look for red-and-yellow 
wrapper and black flag 
trademark. At drug,grocery, 
department and hardware 
stores or by mail on receipt 
of price. Three sizes —15¢ 
40c, 75c, (except west of 
Denver, Col. Canada and 
foreign countries). 




















SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
Bred, vigorous, heavy layi ing stock. Postage 
7 Live arrival guaranteed. Lowest prices. 
Jest quality. Prompt deliveries. Send for 
our large, illustrated catalog. SUPERIOR 
POULTRY CO., Box S-36, Windsor, Mo. 


CHICKS fs. Reds Aa kg ay - 





10th year, customers in 27 states. 

now, live delivery guaranteed. . Cir- 

lar and latest FREE. Write today, 
HATCHERY 





Park Ave. Sta., Box 6, Des Moines, lowe 
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iew 


Catal 
Farm, ye oy Indiana 


CHICKS Pirro om a Bren 





heavy layers. Exhibition and select 4 
Postage rt wr ed ge uaran 
Hatcheries E from which to 


ship. A ay FREE. Catalog FREE. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box E, Gambier, Ohio 


ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS Si" att 


$524 official fast _proft as 

ae ay greed and tre; 
nested > 2) yar genre any legen ce 
Farms Eggs. chicks, pullets, hens, males CO_D. ot bargain prices Toes 
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Buy Our Sturdy Chicks 


Write at once for our exceptional offer. Pure bred 
utility stock is our specialty. Five popular varieties, 
New illustrated catalog free on request. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 808, independence, lowa 


* . 
QUALITY Chick Price Cut 
Wh., Br., Buff Leghorn 10c; Br. Rock llc; 
Wh. Rock, Reds, Wh. Wy., B. Orps., i2e:; 
Assrt. 9c ; Assrt. largqbreeds, 10c. Catalo ‘| 
_Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 


EGGS AND CHICKS ear 


Government and Schools 


CHAK teoueeh ues te or 


today for big free catal 
sale prices. BOOTH HATCHERY, Box SF, CLINTON, MO, 














Poultry | always be discouraged. If a hen remains 
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CULLING SAVES MONEY 
After four years of experience, there} tei 


are raisers who hold that 
ooull y culling is “all poppycock.” They 
will tell you t at there is nothing to this 
culling thing, that the only way to tell 
whether a hen will lay or not is to wait 
and see. 

“Stuff and nonsense,” says county 
agent John Howat, “you aS. there 
were people who refused to admit the 
world was not flat. Likewise they scoffed 
at the radio. The culling of hens has been 
reduced to an exact science. It is just as 
easy for an experienced poultryman to 
tell that hens lay as it is for a dairyman 
to tell that a heifer will be a milk pro- 
ducer. 

“In four years that my department 
has been giving culling demonstrations, 
we have saved Randolph county, Mis- 
souri, $50,000 at the very lowest estimate. 
How come? Easy enough. In the last 
four years this office has culled 55,000 
hens in the county. They were birds 
which would not have laid eggs profitably 
in a thousand years. But, under the old 
‘wait and see’ policy those hens would 
have had to be fed until it was demon- 
strated by time that they were not layers. 
It is conservative to estimate the main- 
tenance of a hen at a dollar a year. There’s 
your $50,000 

What has ‘been accomplished in Ran- 
dolph county is also possible in this and 
other states.—G. H., Mo. 


still poultry 


LET THE HENS MOLT LATE 


The late molters are the profitable hens. 
If a hen starts molting early she is likel 
to remain in a rundown condition until 
very late fall, while her sister, that waits 
until fall-to take her vacation, is usually 
thru molting in time to be a heavy winter 
producer. That is one of the several 
reasons why I favor the early hatched 
pullets. 

If they are hatched early and well 
grown they will be likely to start laying 
in the fall in the latter part of September, 

x pethege in October, and the next year 
wil escape the early summer molt. The 
ones that are hatched late or that begin 
to lay late in the fall are most likely to 
molt early the following summer. 

It is not exactly known just what causes 
the early molting, but a rundown con- 
dition never fails to produce an early molt. 
This is one reason why broodiness should 


broody for a continued period, she = 
stay on the nest too much and not 
sufficient nourishment. 
hand it is equally unprofitable to keep 
the hen shut in a coop to break her desire 
to set, and not feed her plenty of nourish- 
ing feed. 

On many farms where chickens are 
kept merely as a sideline they are ex- 
pected, during the summer months, to 
pick up most of their feed about the prem- 
ises, and I have heard more than one 
poultry owner say that he never feeds a 
dry mash thru the warm months as the 
fowls are allowed to have the run of the 
place and that they can balance their 
own ration. They argue further that 
nature certainly equips a hen with the 
sense to eat what is required by her body 
when there is plenty to choose from, and 
that one of not needed when there 
are plenty of bu worms and grass- 
Pleased | hoppers. = Me the io. 

This is all true enough, but in a hen’s 
natural state she laid only her setting 
of eggs in the ry : of the year. Soi 
we expect to have a heavy,egg production 
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Try the New Way 
"To Kill Lice 


a hen worried to death with lice cannot Ay! if she bs 4 
to. You might as well “throw money to the birds” 
feed high priced food to jouse chick- 
hy we cas eee doit. Use | 
no di ping 
be painting | “Mana THE 


— from pt State 
of wonderful results from its 
Stenty puta few drops in nests 
on roosts bang cmsemben bottle 

= the coop or hen house, Po 
fumes leave the bottie in vapor 
form, 
cracks & crevices every where, 
Lice, mites, chiggers, bed —_ 
ants, roaches, ete, have a! 
longs—they breathe ae 4 . 
the pores of the body, andare 
destroyed by Licemist vapors. sd 
It will not injure chicks. WG Ss 

Bottle, 81.00; 3 bottles, 62.50; 
12 bottles for @9.00, All 1 prepaid 































ca With the Lite e Blood THE END, 
of Faithful Hens. 


MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 37, QUINCY, ILL 


eee re 
For Boys and Girls 
in School 


If you are going to school 
you'll need several of the 
articles illustrated and de- 
scribed on pages 5 and 6 of 
the new Successful Farming 
Reward Book. Among the 
Articles offered are Pointer 
and Redipoint Pencils, Self- 
Filling Fountain Pens, Several 
Writing Sets with durable 
Boxes, and a handy School 
Bag. A copy of the Reward 
Book was sent to your home a few 
weeks ago. If you wish another 





copy of the Book for yourself or for 
a friend, drop us a line—you’ll hear 
from us promptly. 

Successful Farming, Reward Dept., Des Moines, lowa 


















Dink, ana uskrats 
Catch Fish, £2 large numbers SU RE—with 
Mesh Teas . Fhe 
like a fly-trap —" Made 3 
Write for catalog etches of our 
Baits known, ont penn etter 8 ties fi ———_ 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., E-24, St. Louis, M 


Gnicks WITH PEP 






Wyandot 
Odds 10¢; 5% sy ~ 


On the ot - Post Paid. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR/1923 
Has many Diates of fowls true to life, tells 
= about chick poultry houses 

Price 20c. Money back ae not satisfied. 
ae c. BARY cht Box 931, Freeport, Ill. 


NIGKS sei Batted Hooks. 109: 
GK NARS eta 100. 


ee 


free te irate ¢ ae BS PEORIA, ILL. 


———— i parted eine. 

Up Ail inds wee ogtpald. Real 
Guarap- 

i Catalog FREE. 

UP iced Mid-W Wi Chick 


Pe kT x DUCKLINGS S3.88., cae ery: 


BAGY CHICKS— Fight week pullets. 16 breeds. 
Write for circulor, Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 
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from our hens, we must devise ways for 
them to eat more food and different food 
than they would naturally consume if in 


their wild state. 
Several experiment stations have tried 


third of her usual ration would bring on 


a molt at any desired time and it has been | 
But it is also known | 
hens will not do as well! 


proved that it will. 
that the same 
during the next year as those that have 
been well fed all the time. This is only 
natural, as a hen must be fed plenty of the 
proper sorts of food if she is to recover 
speedily from her molting period and be 
ready for a period of heavy winter pro- 
duction. 

Another thing that is sure to cause 
early molting is feeding a ration not 
properly balanced. Unless there is an 
unusual amount of insects for the fowls 
to pick up, the meat scraps should not 
be eliminated from the summer ration. 
And especially during the molt the hens 
should have plenty of sour milk, preferably 
buttermilk. They need to have energy 
stored up for the period when they are 
forming new feathers and getting ready 
for their winter work. 

The mash for the laying hens should 
differ but little in summer and winter, 
unless it is in the meat scrap. Shell-mak- 
ing material, such as oystershell, is needed 
in the summer as well as in the winter. 
A good ration for summer egg production 
is one part oats and one part corn. This 
should be fed mostly in the evenin 
the fowls are impatient to be out of » ions 
on summer mornings. 

Mites and lice are at their worst during 
the summer, and if you are trying to keep 
your fowls in good condition, don’t 
neglect to spray for the pests, frequently 

d thoroly. 

If your hens do not consume at least 
seven or eight pounds ef dry mash per 
day per hundred hens, ygu may know 
that they need coaxing bs hme sort as 
hot weather often affects fowls’ appetites 
and nothing will tell quicker in the amount 
of eggs laid. Try feeding some of the mash 
moistened enough to make it crumbly, at 
least once a day. Feed as much as the 
fowls will clean up. We feed it on the 
floor of the poultry house, first sweeping 
all the litter away.—N. 


OIL FOR MITES AND LICE 


For destroying lice and mites I use the 
refuse oil drained from the crank case of 
the tractor. This is dirty stuff, not fit 
for other purposes. I use a big can of it 
and with a large, old paint brush I go 
over the perches. 

If this is done in the early spring, a 
_ couple of times during the summer, and 
again just before winter, you will not be 
pestered. All it requires is a little watch- 
fulness and a good application of the oil 
at the right time. 

I remove the perches and saturate them 
thoroly with the oil; then I go over the 
perch supports—on top and underneath 
till they are free from any signs of a pest. 
These supports I have suspended Lon 
the rafters with heavy wires, the back 
ones being shorter. This makes the roost- 
ing arrangement free from contact with 
any part of the building. In the nest part 
of the house, the straw is often removed 
and a good coating of oil applied to every 
nook and crevice with the result that 
there is no a for any pests to linger 
long.—I. J. M., 


The man who lets his chicks rustle for 
a living during the summer is often the 
same fellow who expects a tonic to make 
good layers out of them in the fall. Of 
course, he is disappointed. The hen that 


is fed’ and cared for properly doesn’t 
“shot in the arm’ 
M. C. 


require a in order to 


lay.—F. 
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to ascertain whether feeding a hen one-! 
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were there to take a 


manufactured. Wri 


In Canada: 


HEN you drive to 

town yourcar should 
be equipped with Weed 
Bumpers for dependable protection against 
damages from cars operated by careless or 
inexperienced drivers. 


instead of accidents, 


There is a Weed Bumper for every car 


folder. Give us name of your dealer and car. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Weed Chains, Weed Chain-Jacks, Campbell Cotter Pins and Chains for All Pepe ™ 
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Selling SAirls 


legge mon ~a eye ee agents to 
sell comple e of shirts 
. ‘dvertived 


ete., direct to wearer. 
- 


brand—exclusive patterns 
sell. No experience or capita 
quired. Entirely new tion. 


Write for 
Madison Shirt Co., 603 Broadway, N. Y. 


“3 SAVE MONEY 
WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 
Sharing Club, no dues. Membership Card. 
HERMAN BUMILLER COM any 

432z7MAIN STREET NNATI 

















All Around Satisfaction 


For Any Cuvee Purpose 
It’s through the right kind 
of cultivation that foul 
growths are kept down and 
can be eradicated. THE 
KOVAR DIGGER has 
ned the field for the right 
kind of cultivation and hav- 
ing exclusive features, will 
give satisfaction which no 
other machine will produce. 
Thousands of farmers have 
been convinced and we want 
to show you. Writc for free booklet on land culti- 
vation and how to work foul growths. KOVAR has 
the most successful Spring Tooth Corn Cultivator, 
also a Harrow Cart. Wri for further information 
and prices. JOS. J. KOVAR, OWATONNA, MINN, 
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All advertisements guaranteed. \P 


on Make Your Own Rope 
“ All aises including hay fork ropes 
Wonderful savi ~ nd for free book 
let,*‘Rope Ma @ On The Farm.’ 
NEW ERA ROPE MACHINE CO. 
—_—_——~ Minneapolis, Minn. 





|We accept no advertisements from mer- 
© | chante @ o are not reliable. Our guarantee 

rotects you from fraudulent and irrespon- 
sible advertisers. 
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POULTRY CONTEST WINNERS 


After weeks of hard work checking and 
comparing the reports of Successful 
Farming readers who entered our poul- 
try record contest last year, the ysudges 
have reported. The contest has proved | 
interesting and valuable to all who 
entered, we feel sure, and our only regret 
is that there are not more prizes. Many 
splendid reports crowded the winners 
very closely. Further details will be 
given in later issues. 

In the contest based on gross returns 
per fowl, the winners and the returns 
they made are as follows: 

Highest Gross Returns 





1. Mrs. Ella Brown, Mass..........$19.35 
i. I, ae ND, GENE. coc enccedec 18.91 
83. Mrs. John Forrest, Mo........... 17.54 
O Weeee Ee, Ben caccowccsces 15.20 | 
By een Ey CU, WEEccccccéouse 15.04 
6. Mrs. Clyde Dickason, Ill........ 14.07 
ae. 2. wn Pn. o\seacee 14.05 
8. Elmer Amborn, Wis............+. 13.53 
2 a Ee nor anecceees 13.50 
10. Mrs. Joseph F. Edelen, Md....... 13.17 
Highest Net Returns 

1. Mrs. W. P. White, Minn......... $13.00 
2. Mrs. John Forrest, Mo........... 12.70 
3. a Ella Brown, Mags.........- 12,17 
4. J. Foster, Oregon........... 11.12 
5. ure Joseph F. Edelen, Md....... 10.72 
6. Mrs. Clyde Dickason, Ill......... 10.28 
Te Ee We EO, Bas ec cdcecccces 10.19 
8. Mrs. H. Swets, Wash..........+: 9.89 
9. Mabel Mitchell, Mich............ 9.88 
10. Florence Brotherton, Mo......... 9.7 


The prizes that will be awarded in 
both contests, are $100 each to the win- 
ners of first place; second, $50; third, 
fourth and fifth, the choice of a 240-egg 
incubator or a 500-chick brooder; sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth, the 
choice between an aluminum roaster or 
teakettle. 


PULLETS FOR WINTER EGGS 

Pullets, and not hens, are the ones which 
feed you and keep you from digging down 
in your pockets for money to pay the 
groceryman, so far as eggs are concerned. 

There are three essentials to the best 
ullet production—feed, water, and last 
»ut not least, range, to which it will pay 
to add the very important matter of range 
shelter. Unless pullets can be started to 
produce eggs in the fall, it is extremely 
difficult to start them at all until late, 
and high total production for the year is 
almost impossible. 

Shade sibeea sort isan important factor 
in raising pullets, as is also the roosting 
place. Pullets crowded into an ill-smell- 
ing, poorly-ventilated roost at night are 
going to become natural prey to all the} 
forty-eleven or more varieties of insect 
ests that make chicken life so miserable. 
here is no need to have two pullets perch- 
ing where there is room for but one, for 
this is one of the surest ways of pulling 
down the egg production. Under any 
system of hand feeding the stronger pullets 
have the advantage over the weaker, hence 
the uniformity of growth among all the 
birds is not accomplished so economically 
as where the feed is before them at all 
times. It is a mistake to compel the pul- 
lets to hunt for their own living during 
the summer months. 

Vigorous growth depends largely upon 
the amount as well as the kind of animal | 
feed given. In this connection I believe 
buttermilk, either direct from the churn or 
in some of the commercial forms, ranks 
as the highest form of animal feed for 
growing pullets. One hundred pounds of 
buttermilk equals approximately ten 
pounds of meatscraps; this may be a basis | 
of figuring the relative cost of these feeds. 
Some poultrymen object to oats becs ause | 
of the great amount of —— but many 
farms feed oats with the best of results. 





Oats are great bone builders and their | See 
feeding value has been underestimated by | Pap 


those who produce the bulk of the crop. | 
If it were not for the fact that chicks need 
variety and must have it the writer would 
have no hesitancy in attempting to brin 
pullets to maturity with pound cate an 
corn alone, keeping buttermilk before 
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The Bosch 
Throttle Governor 
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season. 
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overton, 
ae Mr. Meredith: 
received my Hamniiton Ol ou! 
Hunting Rifle, and it 


shoots as accurately as my 
father’s and brother's large rifles. We live in a wilderness where 
are a necessity and if a gun doesn't do business, we don't keep it. 
Fhave shot a large ye ame birds, reusete, and hawks and it 
one some long ange shooting—in fact it does all, and more than 
1 Tougestel of a 23% calibre rifle truly, 
Fred Bennett. 














These rifles are beautifully Suichen and 
are powerful and accurate shooters. 
fully guaranteed in every respect. For game yo Fo tar- 




















get practice they are unexcelled. You can havea 
splendid time with - fs them on a day's outing in the 
woods or on camping or hunting ex — 
tion. It will A very useful around the 
and trap parpesss, ¢ especially during the bunting 
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| RS ee vege.) ae. E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 
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easy operating ‘One Man” and Power Stump 
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them and allowing plenty of range.—J. B. | Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to equare deals. 
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PIP OR HARD TONGUE 


This condition is met from time to 
time. The tip of the tongue hardens and 
frequently rolls around in a spiral like 
a clock spring. It is caused by mouth 
breathing. The tongue becomes dry and 
drawn up by the air passing over it. 

Ducking the head to open the air 
passages between the roof of the mouth 
and the nostrils cures pip. In a short time 
the hard, horny tip falls off. There is no 
need to cut off the end of the tongue or 
apply glycerine or lard to the tongue. 
Remove the cause and nature will restore 
the diseased member. 

While the birds are being treated for 
this disease, feed them appetizing foods. 
There is nothing better than sound, 
whole grain, supplemented with some 
cut, soaked bones, like chicken bones or 
cooked meat. There is no necessity for 
feeding bread and milk or special foods 
to these invalids, as their digestive organs 
can assimilate ordinary grain as well as 
special foods. Sour skimmilk or butter- 
milk is very good.—E. W. 





THEY LEARNED FROM MISTAKES 


Continued from page 62 

Broodiness is a natural instinct, more 
pronounced in the heavy breeds as a rule, 
than in the light, high-producing breeds. 
On many farms cruel and unusual methods 
are used to break up setting hens. Duck- 
ing in cold water, scaring or confining for 
days in an insanitary coop without food 
or water may be effective but hens so 
treated take a long rest before starting to 
lay again. It does not pay to mistreat 
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broody hens. 

Hens that are placed in the broody coop 
as soon as they show signs of wanting to} 
set, will, if properly fed, soon start laying. | 
The number of eggs laid before a hen again 
wants to set, depends upon the individual 
and the breed. Hens which show up 
rather frequently in the broody coop are 
not profitable layers. When such cases | 
dutelen slip on a leg band and then keep 
a record of the times the hens want to set. | 
Frequent repeaters should be culled at the | 
end of the laying season. The feed may | 
consist largely of wheat or wheat by- 
products. 

For the newly hatched chicks we have 
houses in place of coops. These join with | 
a small door between and have south win- 
dows and cement floors. The chick houses 
are surrounded with high chichen wire, 
forming a pen about sixty feet square. The 
hens cannot get out but the chicks can 
come and go as they please. The houses 
are provided with removable roosts placed 
about one and one-half feet from the floor. 
As soon as the chicks can fly a little, the | 
roosts are put in. Chicks soon learn to | 
fly too, and do much better on roosts. 

With a large chick feeder and plenty of 
safe containers for water, we can go away 
for all day, sometimes, and feel that the 
chicks are well cared for. When it rains, 
they run to their mothers and they take 
them in the houses. 

The years that feed prices were so high 
eggs and poultry were high in proportion. 
We sell about fifty dozen eggs per week in 
the spring. Our hens have always paid | 
their way, even with our many losses, for 
feed was cheap and plentiful then and a 
small profit was ours for our work, but 
now we consider them the best money- 
makers on the place, and we do not quite 
see how we could get along without | 
poultry. We share the work and also the | 
profits at our house. 

We have improved our flock year by year 
by buying purebred cockerels and by set- 
ting different strains of eggs, but we still 
have a mixed bunch that are good layers | 
and good mothers. | 
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\') f For safety’s sake, 
ns carry spare lamps 


‘MA uA He. OFTEN have you wished for a spare lamp 

. when a lamp burned out! Today put a kit 
of dependable Edison MAZDA Lamps in the 
pocket of your car. It contains a spare lamp for 
every socket, securely packed, 


You have them in 
your ho me—put 
them on your car. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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After 16 Yrs. on a farm became 
Branch Sales Mer. in 14 months! 


E. W. Harkins had been a very successful farmer. He believed that 
the same abilities which make a successful farmer would also make 
for success in other lines of business. He further believed that there 
must be an opportunity to build some profitable business right in his 
own rural community. One day he came across a full-page advt. in 
one of the large national magazines, like on page 99 in this same 
issue. Then he saw a smaller advt. (similar to this one you are 
reading now) saying that the Fuller Brush Co. is willing to train, 
free, any man to become a successful salesman, providing he has real 
ambition to succeed. This was Harktn’s opportunity, and he showed 
his real ability by accepting his chance without any delay. Within 
three months from the day that Harkins became a Fuller Man he had 
shown such results that he was made a Lieutenant. In another three 
months he had jumped to assistant Branch Manager, in charge of 
other salesmen. And a few months later he was put in full charge 
of a Branch Sales office. This is why Mr. Harkins says ‘“‘any man 
with real ambition can become a successful salesman under the train- 
ing that the Fuller Brush Co. gives him.’’ 


The same Opportunity that Harkins took, is yours! 


Fuller can use right now a few more ambitious men to sell Fuller Brushes right in country 





territory where they know the people. It offers to any bright young man, who may not 
want to continue farming, the opportunity to build up his own highly successful business 
right in his own community. Fuller will give you the necessary training and teaching in 


salesmanship, and so start you on the same road of success that he has started hundreds of 
other young men Write for booklet ‘‘Out of the Rut,’’ telling how 
some of the world’s best salesmen owe their success to Fuller 
Address, Sales Manager, 


The Fuller Brush Co., 1072 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., 


and you will hear promptly from the nearest Fuller Branch Office 
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PRODUCING MARKET EGGS 

Due to the fact that fertile eggs suffer 
almost twice the loss that infertile ones do, 
it is always advisable to produce the latter 
when they are not to be used for hatching. 
Since the male bird has no influence on 
the number of eggs that hens will lay, it is 
not advisable to keep one when only 
market eggs are produced. 

Provide one good, clean nest for every 
four or five hens in the laying flock. The 
eggs should be gathered at least once each 
day in moderate weather while twice daily 
is necessary in very hot weather or ex- 
tremely cold weather. On wet, stormy 
days it is also a good practice to gather the 
eggs twice daily to prevent many of them 
becoming soiled. 

If one breed of birds is kept and par- 
ticular attention paid when culling and 
feeding, a very uniform lot of eggs as to 
size and color is obtained and this is 
always desirable in market eggs. It is 
well to keep in mind that not all markets 
like the same colored eggs, some preferring 
brown while others want white. Produce 
the color your market demands. 

Store the eggs in a cool, dry place away 
from any vegetables or other substances 
that have objectionable odors.—G. H. C., 
lowa. — 


STOCKYARD ACT HELPS MARKET 
Continued from page 5 
companies, not members of the exchange. 

By official order the commission men 
were requested to cease the boycott. They 
agreed todo so at once. Later the sections 
of the exchange bylaws by which the boy- 
cott was instituted were voluntarily re- 
pealed and market conditions at East St. 
Louis have since been harmonious. If any 
of the commission men at this market 
should violate the order the penal provi- 
sions of the Act will be invoked without 
further action. 

Following the St. Louis case, similar 
conditions have been met and solved at 
other points. Without such protection 
against boycott and unfair discrimination, 
cooperative commission companies could 
not have established themselves success- 
fully at several of the large markets. 

One of the early benefits to the con- 
suming public brought about by the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration was 
the discontinuance on the part of a large 


packing company of the use of short-| 


weight butter cartoons in certain states | 


of the Southwest. These cartoons had 


been designed to hold one pound of butter | 


but actually contained but fifteen ounces. 
The case was originally taken up by gov- 
ernment officials and a decision reached to 
the effect that the packing company should 
discontinue such a practice. The decision 
was upheld by two large national organiza- 
tions, one of them the buttermakers’ asso- 
ciation, and the company in question im- 
mediately put the decision into effect. 

The orders buyers’ association at East 
St. Louis advanced the charges for buying 
hogs from $3 for single deck and $5 for 
double deck to $10 per car, whether single 
or double. The Administration suspended 
the increase and a fairer rate of $6 and $10 
was substituted. Another stockyards 
company proposed to increase its yardage 
charges but after the proposed charges 
had been declared unreasonable and an 
inquiry asked, the company withdrew the 
suspended increase and asked permission 
to leave the old rates in effect. 

There has been more or less genera! 
complaint regarding feed charges in the 
large stockyards for the Administration to 
deal with. A number of proposed increases 
have been suspended, and as a result have 
either been withdrawn entirely or materi- 
ally reduced. 

Officials point out that the market price 
of corn has gone up more than twenty 
cents a bushel within a year to the advan- 
tage of the producers, but on the other 
hand the charges made by stockyards com- 
panies have either not been increased at ali 
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or if increased have not exceeded the in- 
crease in cost. When it is considered that 
hundreds of thousands of bushels are fed 
at the markets each year, the saving in 
this respect can be readily seen. 

Better prices for reactor cattle at the 
larger markets were secured thru the co- 
operation of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. In the public stockyards re- 
actor cattle are sold subject to post- 
mortem inspection and the buyer is thus 
protected from loss. Despite this fact, the 
prices of reactors have been considerably 
lower than the price of other cattle of like 
grade and quality. 

Thru the work of the Administration 
and Animal Industry officials, the buyers 
in the larger markets were induced to pay 
prices for reactors comparable to the price 
of other cattle of similar grade. The Ad- 
ministration is working out plans with the 
same bureau for the identification of soft 
and oily hogs slaughtered at the packing 
plants. Ht is thought that this work will 
materially aid the campaign among south- 
ern farmers for a solution of the soft pork 
problem. 

The practice of making “‘string sales”’ at 
several markets has been ruled out as un- 
fair and unjust. Some commission firms 
would sell livestock belonging to several 
owners in*one transaction and then arbi- 
trarily assign prices on different lots. Such 
a practice worked to the disadvantage of 
certain shippers so was prohibited by 
officials except under safeguards. Provi- 
sion is made for the sale of cooperative 
shipments of several owners as they 
authorize. 

Another practice which has recently 
been placed under ban is that of * ‘marking 
up.” A commission firm would sell a 
number of animals of different grades at 
one price, and then adjust the prices 
themselves for the different grades. This 
was a deception upon the shipper as to the 
real selling value and gave the commission 
firm a chance to unfairly advertise its sales 
results. 
true sales prices. 

Auditors of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration have completed audits of 
the books of all commission firms at twen- 
ty-two markets. The Administration is 
thus made familiar with the financial con- 
dition of market agencies and can now 
proceed intelligently in the matter of re- 
quiring proper protection for the interests 
of shippers consigning livestock to com- 
mission firms. Faulty methods of account- 
ing were discovered during this audit and 
proper corrections made. In some cases 


dishonesty was found on the part of either 
firms or employees and prompt action 
followed. 


A number of cases have been found 
where the assets of firms were not sufficient 
to enable them to meet outstanding 
obligations to shippers. Loss to shippers 
was averted thru PPneing in of additional 
capital or cooperation of other agencies. 
This has resulted in a number of markets 
adopting requirements of surety bonds for 
commission men, and in several cases keep- 
ing separate bank accounts so that the 
personal affairs of commission men would 
not be mixed up with their commission 
business. 

Many cases have been settled informally 
by the supervisors. Among these are the 
proper assignment or reassignment of pens 
to the various agencies operating at the 
stockyards, better railroad service, the in- 
human handling and injury to livestock, 
lispute $ arising out of the mixing of live- 

tock in the yards, and the matter of feed 
quality. 

Taking it all in all the Packers and 
Stockyards legislation is being adminis- 
tered in a sane and fair manner for the 
distmet benefit of the producer and the 
general business of handling livestock, 
tho the farmers of the country probably 
have not had its influence brought home 
to them, 


Firms are now required to report | 
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The first stretch of high- 
way to be illuminated by 
the new General Electric 
Novalux Highway Light- 
ing unite—the Albany road 
near Schenectady, N. ¥ 
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Light on the highway 


After nightfall cities were 
once shut in by darkness as 
most of the countryside is to 
this day. As late as the end of 
the 17th century the streets of 





More than a million 
dollars a year is de- 
voted to research by 
the General Electric 
Companyin orderthat 
the giant energy— 
electricity—may be 
made more and more 
useful to mankind. 


ways. 


London were lighted only by 
candles hung out by the 
householders. 
City streets are now bril- 
- liantly lighted by electricity 
—and another generation will 
wonder how we ever got 
along with unlighted high- 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department’of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will ov ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





ALL GOOD 
S. F. is certainly a wonderful paper. Everything 
in it is good. You stand for such wonderful prin- 
ciples, and are doing so many things, like helpi 
boys and girls, and greater still, helping the etiggledt 
So, long live 5. F.—Mrs. A. J. 8., Okla. 


VALUABLE ASSET 
I have taken your paper for three years and 
find it a valuable asset in my work. I am interested 
in dairying and study of the soil; also cooperation 
of farmers. I find from experience that your paper 
is the only one on the market that successfully 
handles the farmer's problems.—D. B., Ohio. 


LAW IS LAW 

I cannot agree at all with O. F. F., in regard 
to rotten prohibition or the breaki of ~ | of 
our laws. It does not matter to me what our laws 
are but I believe they should be lived up to and 
enforced regardless of the views of law breakers. 
I do not believe that there was ever a time in 
American history when there was so much dis- 
respect for the law as at present and it is every 
good American's duty to stand by our old flag 
and all the laws under it. 

Mrs. R. L. H., certainly has the right idea in 
my estimation and if everyone on this old earth 
would practice the Golden Rule we would be much 
better off. Too many persons expect the other 
fellow to practice it but do not like to meet him 
half way.—A. A. 


SUGGESTS WOMEN EDITORS 

I frankly say 8S. F. is a splendid, live, newsy 
journal for the ordinary home, and especially for 
farm people. 

May I suggest that you show more confidence 
in woman's ability to either write articles for your 
ournal, or that, say twice a year, the entire pub- 
fication be turned over to women to edit, and as- 
sume the reportorial and editing themselves. 

Invite some of our bright, versatile women 
writers to contribute occasionally to 5. F. and 
especially keep the poultry department interesting. 
—Mrs. A. J. Q., 8. D. 

Comment: Farm women are constantly urged 
to write their experiences and ideas for S. F. and 
many articles by them appear in every issue. 
A large percentage of each issue is devoted to 
articles of interest to women and written by women. 


—Editor. 


ANOTHER WET GONE 

I have been a subscriber to S. F. for many years 
but when my subscription expires, I will have the 
prohibition paper stopped. Prohibition is the 
greatest farce and curse that has ever been tried 
in America, and is the most unpopular law ever 
enacted 

It is Bolshevik in principle and is anti-Christian. 
The saloon as we had it may not have been the 
best way to handle the liquor question but it was 
certainly a credit to what we have now. The an- 
nual report of Albert E. Webster, superintendent 
of the Fovenilo Protective Association of Chicago, 
shows that complaints of cruelty to wives and 
children have increased 238 percent since prohibi- 
tion arrived 

Prohibition is a diagrace to the United States. 
Superintendent of prisoners Votaw of the federal 
penitentiary of Atlanta reported today to Attorney 
General Daugherty that an increase of 2,170 
persons were housed during the year. 

Show or name me any rsaon who voted for 
prohibition who will not take a drink of liquor if 
they can do so in a sneaking way.—L. B. V., Ohi 


GOOD TO THINK SUCCESS 

You know, it does one good to think success 
altho failure is looming up just ahead. Now I 
enjoy writing letters and that being the case, I 
decided to gratify myself and at the same time 
set you straight on a few points. We have taken 
S. F. for years and think it is the best farm paper 
we have ever taken, and we could hardly get along 
without it and fully intended to send for it at 
onee when our subscription expired, but lacked 
the necessary amount 

But we, like you, were hopeful. We had a few 
products to dispose of and waited for a price for 
our raw material to correspond with that which 
we put up when obliged to buy the finished product, 
but it did not materialize and we had to sell any- 
how as our taxes came along (they are just six | 
times as high as they were twenty years ago on 
the same property); also winter clothing of all 
sorts; doctor's bills; dentist's bills; the tuition and 
expenses of our boy who is attending high school 
a few miles from here, and the thousand and one 
other expenses which keep popping up like a 
lectathoben just as we begin to breathe 


easily and think we see an opening thru the moun- 
tains to the Land of Bright Prospects you men- 
tioned in your letters. 

Now we are just average farmers. We own a 





splendid farm afd owe not a penny in the world, 


but with the backward seasons, drouths, high 
taxes and insurance, improvements on the farm, 
high prices for what We buy and not enough in 
comparison for what we sell, our good land is not 
even making expenses, and had we not had a 
little saved we should have been forced to go into 
debt or sell out. 

__ We have kept thinking times would change and 
if we sat tight and cut out all unnecessary ex- 
penditures we would yet come out on and get 
a few of those luxuries you spoke of so fully 
in your letters, but how long must we sit? One's 
position gets ey much cramped after too long 
a sitting you know. 

Just at present, see where the price of sugar has 
jumped and with the canning season just ahead. 
Other necessities have also risen, while everything 
we have with which to buy these necessities have 
taken a downward trend. "Y could write a lot more 
but what's the use? It only takes up your valuable 
time, so I will just finish this letter with the business 
end of the proposition. We have finally acquired a 
whole dollar to spend (just think of it), so Iam going 
to send it to you quick for a three-years’ sub- 
scription before we have to spend it for something 
else. We trust that at the end of the three years 
those prosperous times will with us so that we 
can be more prompt in our renewal and you won't 
be obliged to get up from your bed at midnight 
to write us about it. You know, that letter almost 
broke our hearts as we are naturally very tender 
hearted. Honest, it did.—Mr. and Mrs. J. E., Mich. 


A LOVER OF BIRDS 

In A , 1921, the worms ate up all my sweet 
corn and my cat caught ten birds in one day. 
I killed the cat, and the birds came and nested 
in my thousand grape vines. In 1922 a multitude 
of birds came and took away all the worms out 
of ~h@- corn, -. ihe oand panesee. he birds 
8s the pear blight borers, 
| now I have made 200 hollow log bird nests 
and hung in my orchard as high as I can 
with a sixteen foot ladder. : 

Now I want to FG about my quail’s nest 
in my strawberry last summer. The quails 
did not steal any ies. They laid twelve eggs 
and sang all summer. The quail is the best song 
bird we have in Ohio, as it sings all day from day- 
light until dark. When I picked berries, I got too 
near the nest, and the quail rolled off down the 
path like a . She was on her head half the time 
and acted as if her and wings were all broken. 
I took the hint to follow her away from the nest. 

Quails are a sacred bird; they never steal corn 
nor wheat. Our Heavenly Father feedeth them. 
They eat bugs and worms, weed seeds and meadow 
foxtail seeds that grow after the farmer's crop is 
taken off. The quail is the Bird of Paradise that 
God sent from heaven to feed in the wilder- 
ness. (Psalms J05-40). The people asked, and 
He brought quails and satisfied them with the 
Bread of Heaven. A wind from the Lord brought 
Sy and let them fall by the camp three feet 
deep so Israel had plenty for a whole month. The 
quails have not asked me for anything to eat except 
twice in twenty years; in two severe snow storms 
the quails came into my two barns and scratched 

ass seed on the barn floors. Now you see our 

feavenly Father feedeth them. 

I made a winter bird house for wild woods birds 
last fall and fed them cracked corn in my shed. I 
dug a round hole six feet across and four feet deep 
and put brush in it. I made a big brush pile cross 
ways so cats and could not go in it, roofed it 
with sfraw and banked it up on the north side. 
About 100 birds stayed here all winter, going down 
aS bottom of the hole to stay at night.—I. T., 

o. 


TO THE POINT 

I am especially interested in gardening, poultry 
and the home articles you have. All of the subjects 
treated are right to the point so one does not have 
to go over two or three columns of reading to get 
the facts, and that is an advantage to busy people 
who do not find roy of time for the agricultural 
papers. I find all the articles good for the subjects 
treated in them. I especially like the stand you 
take for temperance. Prohibition has been such 
a great blessing to of the day laborers. 
It has kept them sober in working condition.— 
Mrs. G. T. P. 


VIEWS ON COOPERATION 

In your March issue you asked about our ex- 
perience in cooperation. In another article you 
tell about the attitude of several farmers toward 
their organization. 

This attitude is much too common, and the cause 
of nearly all the failures of cooperation. Can any- 
one say that cooperation has not been a good 
thing for labor? If it were not for the labor organ- 
izations do you think that labor would be the king- 
pin in American industry that it is today? 

If it were not for cooperation, do you think the 


| farmers of Denmark would get 72 percent of the 


consumer’s dollar, while the American farmer thru 
lack of cooperation only received 37 percent? 

The American farmer has to his credit the 
ureatest preduction , man and the poorest 
spacieting system. e do not need greater pro- 
duction, but a better marketing system and if the 
farmer would better his condition, he should put 
his shoulder to the wheel and stop cussing the 
government. : 

If you saw a farmer sowing quack or thistles 





in his fields you would say he was foolish, yet is 

he any more foolish than the farmer working 

against his own marketing system? I greatly doubt 

if the farmer has ever lost any money thru his 

cooperative e vors, as they were generally 

— profitable while they were in operation, even 
=< fail to survive. 

If the farmers would only give credit when it is 
due, they would support their own organization 
better. 

If a farmer has a cow that never made him a 
profit of two cents, if she got sick he would call 
a veterinarian and spend hours of his time trying 
te cure her. But let one of his organizatiqns get 
shaky and they all grab for a club and start knock- 
ing it for dear life and the fellow who never paid 
a cent toward it packs the bi club and knocks 
the hardest and when it fails, he'll say: “I told 
you so.”""—L, P., Ill. 


COLLEGE STUDENT GIVES ADVICE 
I am going to college and I do not care to read 
farm papers like the 8S. F. because the subjects 
trea do not interest me. Such subjects as 
““Bamboosled By Booze” or whatever the title was, 


ht not ap in a farm paper. Of eourse, some 

ical minds are drawn to subscribe by such 

qutieiee but in the end your paper will be the worse 
or it. 


Then again, there isn’t enough real live news. 
Why I could buy a book on farming for two dollars 
and get all the farm information that I would get 
out of the 8S. F. in ten years. I realize that you are 
putting out about as good a paper for the money 
as you can, but why not raise the price and put 
out a real paper, one that has departments for 
inquiries of different farm subjects*and articles 
on interesting farm topics and not on a subject 
of strife such as booze which interests only a bunch 
of numb-skulls. And last but not least, a good 
clean snappy page full of jokes and some news of 
what is happening in farm circles. When you have 
a paper like that then I will subscribe.—J. H., Ind. 


WOULD MOSES-IZE DEBTS 

How will amortization work on farms? A man 
will borrow a sum to be paid so much a year for 
thirty years. He pays it out and dies, leaving 
five heirs who divide the farm by selling it and ap- 
portioning the money among themselves. The man 
who buys the farm goes into a game of amortiza- 
tion and so everlastingly keeps the farm and farmer 

ying interest. If a man lived forever after he got 

is farm paid for, by bejng careful he might keep 
out of debt, but he wi ie and leave heirs for 
things to be divided mte, 

Moses wrote that you should make one year 

ip asvan © pune ft tiem in ich to release all 
debts. If we could Moses-ize our ta and Christ- 
ize the people (do good and lend, hoping for nothing 
in return) we most likely could get out of debt, but 
while we shake hands with the devil and be his 
angels in all material things we can't shake hands 
with Moses and Christ in the same things. The 
devil agrees that men should worship God as they 
=> but the material things of the world belong 
to him. 
The people claim they have a God-given right 
to govern themselves; so there are three claims 
in this government business: God's, the people’s 
and the devil's. I think if the government and 
people would shake hands with Moses and Christ 
on this economic question they would be much 
farther away from an economic hell than what they 
are.—S. D., Mich. 


SHEEP AND THE TARIFF 

It seems to me that a comment upon your article 
“Weeds to Dollars With Sheep” is not out of place. 
I do not question the statement in regard to Mr. 
Castle's success with sheep; it is na possible, 
but it seems to me the question ~~ ion’t more 
farmers keep sheep?” is not fully analyzed. 

I have had a wide experience with sheep and to 
my mind the reason why America does not produce 
its wool is not because we have > a good sheep 
country but because our tariff laws have been 
changed with so little consideration to the welfare 
of our sheep and wool raisers. If you wished to 
go into the sheep raising business today, you prob- 
ably ought to ask yourself what the attitude of 
our next congress in rd to protection from 
Australian and New Zealand wool would be 

I believe the next election will usher in a demo- 
cratic administration and anyone who noted the 
results of our last election cannot help but feel 
that such an event is poesible. The D: ts are 
an avowed low-tariff party and if the thirty cents 
per nd protection is removed from wool, it 
will go down and if wool goes down, will 
also go down. We can import a shipload of wool from 
Argentina or Australia as cheaply by the hundred 
weight as we can pay for its transportation from 
Montana to Boston. 

We, as a nation, now import more than one-half 
of our wool and conservative business men will not 
furnish the money or use of their land to produce 
the other half until they feel that they will be con- 
sidered when the next tariff revision is made, 
maybe about two or three years hence. ’ 

his is not the time to invest in sheep even ii 
we are a wool importing country, because the 
protection will always affect the price of wool and 
that protection is now threatened ‘.. of 
what our political belief may be.—O. D. H. 


You certainly have a fine paper. I like your 
stand on booze and the “open” way in which you 
express your opinions.—F. C. B., Ohio, 
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Be comfortable 
and save money 


You pay just as much—and sometimes even 
a trifle more—for an Exide Battery as for an 
ordinary battery. But by the time you need 
to replace an Exide you have had such long 
service and so few repairs that it has proved 
about the most economical thing you ever pur- 
chased for your car. 


As for comfort, an Exide does what you 
want it to do, and it does it when you want it 
done. You don’t worry about how long it is 
going to take you to get your engine running 
or whether there is going to be plenty of light 
when you turn the switch. 


A battery to be friends with Farm power and light 
A great majority of all farm 
Give an Exide ordinary care and it will give you power and light plants have 


Exide Batteries. Make sure that 


extraordinary service. Its sturdiness and its willing yours is a long-life Exide. 


power make possible that solid comfort you have a 


right to expect from your car. Look for this sign. 

ee CSE Sen eenetete Wherever you 
see it you can get 
a new Exide for 
your car or com- 
petent repair 
work on any 
make of battery. 





You can check these statements by asking Exide 
owners, and there are millions of them. Or you can 
prove it to yourself by driving to the nearest Exide 
Service Station. 














The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia RADIO oe eat 


Service Stations Everywhere Ra dio Battery 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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BONEMEAL MAKES FLOWERS 

Buy a sack of bonemeal and keep it 
handy if you want to make your flowers 
exceptionally fine. It is one of the best 
fertilizers for using as a topdressing during 
the summer, and nearly all blooming 
plants will be benefited. One year I had 
a row of tea roses that were planted in 
the spring and were growing along steadily 
but not as rapidly as I wanted them to, so 
I mixed a pile of topdressing composed 
of one part poultry manure, one part 
dry soil to enable me to pulverize the 
poultry manure, and a pint of bonemeal 
to each shovel full of each of these. I 
spread enough of this around my roses to 
cover the ground thinly over eight inches 
all around the roots, putting none within 
a couple of inches of the stem. Those roses 
took on new life. They became large bushes 
by fall, and when the cool autumn nights 
came the summer blooming, which we 
had thought free, was totally eclipsed. 
Until hard frost those roses continued 
to give splendid crops of bloom. We had 
trouble keeping tea roses over winter but 
we had satisfaction enough out of these 
little two-inch pot plants set out early 
to pay us well even if we lost them all 
and had to plant over again. We have 
used tea roses as bedders several times 
by feeding heavily with bonemeal in sum- 





It’s extra roomy all over. That's why you 
can swing, stretch, climb or twist in the “Big 
Yank” without straining the fabrics. Feels 
better — wears longer. Ask for “‘Big Yank” 
with the 








8 Big eerenes 


mer. Then we have used it with asters,| ~ L ind : 5. Ret , 
chrysanthemums, stocks, and _ several 9. holes. adiuad 6. Re-i en fee ates 
other annual and beeding plants, as well 3. Form- Tetung ciened bow. 7. Wide. ell-Fitti dies 
us with the hardy plants. You can feed e Ee iietaietiees é Big, re-inforced 


plants with it without danger of running 
them too much to rank growth and foliage 
at the expense of bloom, as sometimes 
will occur where we use manure alone too 
freely B. A. 


PLANT FERNS IN SHALLOW PANS 


If you would take hold of your fern . -—— — — 


and pull it up you would find it had 
rooted but little below the surface. They : > 
IN 
KENT 


do not send roots dow n deep, and because 
SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











‘*National’”’ 
Pressure Cooker 


Very special offer to Successful 
Farming folks 





of this there is no need of all the soil that 
a regular pot holds. The best fern pan is 
about a third as high as a pot of the same 
diameter, and of course such a pan is much 
easier to handle and will grow the fern 
really better than a pot. If you water 
heavily with pots the soil not reached by 
roots will get sour, while otherwise it gets 
dry and hard, and draws too much mois- 
ture from the surface. With the pan it is 
easier to control the moisture as the roots 
fill most of the soil and there is not much 
danger of over-watering if you have good 


























drainage 

The finest effect in pans is secured by 
planting five or more ferns in one pan and | [E 
thus securing a mass of fresh new fronds| [FE 
continually during the growmg season. 
These will keep green during the winter 
and the plant will then need a liberal feed- 
ing and a top dressing of manure and bone- 
meal mixed, when it will grow all summer 
again lake out, wash the roots a little, 
and remove some of the old crowns, put- 
ting back enough strong crowns to make a 
quick effect, whenever you think the 
plants are too much crowded. This can 
be done best in early summer, and the new 
fine again by winter.—R. R. 





Proven on over 50,000 Fords 


Prompt starting. Smooth accel- 
eration. Combined hand and 
automatic spark control. Practi- 
cally no vibration at any speed. 


Price, includi 
ollie ond fatings $] 080 


Atwater Kent Merc. Company 
4948 Stewron Ave., Punapetpnu 7 





Will save you time in cooking; make 
your work easier; save fuel, and do 
away with standing over a hot stove 
in the summer time. 

Cooks an entire meal at one time 
without the flavors blending. Can also 
be used as a fireless cooker. 

Splendid for canning meats, fruits, 
and vegetables—cooks thoroly, quick- 
ly, and without waste. 

Because of a special exclusive ar- 
Sepoument with the manufacturers, we 
. = offer you one of these remarkable time, 
into a warm room and put them in a small | labor, and fuel savers on surprisingly 
vase with most of the stems above ‘he Make 8 to 32 A DAY liberal and easy terms. 
water? This is a common method, but Write us a letter or post card— 
If you will cut the blooms | We have men making from $8.00 to $32.00a day in| better do it now—for details of this 
acme the most agreeable of occupations. You can too. interesting offer. 

, We want men who have good clean records and who 

good eles end wee | a SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


nd will immerse the stems almost to the | want toincrease their present earning wer. Wehave 
bloom in cold water, and will leave them | the way if youhave the will to doit. Vor cha 101 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


there for several hours, they will fill with lish a business of your own. Write today for eur afer. 
water and will not wilt nes arly 80 quickl |THE VITAL MFG. co., Dept. 36, ————————————— 
vhen put in the smaller vase with muc | CHICAGO & CLARK BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL | Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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KEEPING FLOWERS IN WATER 


Do vou cut the blooms and bring Salt 
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not a good one 
time before you want to use them, 
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of the stem e 1. If to be kept for a 
long time, it will be well to renew the deep 
immersing to fill the stems again, and 
before doing so cut off some of the stem 
to make it draw up water more freely. 
Use a sharp knife in making the slanting 
cut, and be careful not to pinch or bruise 
the stem where cut. 

Flowers from hardy shrubs or the 
hardy roses with soft blooming stems are 
hard to keep fresh, and if the blooming 
stem is cut with a little of the old stem 
attached this will draw up moisture better 
than the pithy wood of the blooming 
stem. I have had large branches of hardy 
roses or shrubs keep fresh when an old 
stalk was cut, when the small blooming 
stems would wilt down in a few hours, no 
matter how frequently the water was 
changed. Gladiolus blooms may be cut 
when but two or three are open, and they 
will still remain fresh until the last bud 
opens if the water is changed often.— 


HOW I CHANGED MY VIEW 


Much is being written in these days 
about the view from the kitchen window. 

I could not change my kitchen window, 
neither could I move the garden, which 
was about the only view afforded by 
either the kitchen or living room windows. 

While this isn’t so bad in the spring and 
early part of the summer when every- 
thing is growing, it does dull your ambi- 
tion when every look from either window 
shows you how fast the hot sun and winds 
are ruining your garden in spite of all you 
can do. 

Not only did I see my particularly 
promising garden in utter ruin by early 
July, but the drought continued and the 
entire summer every look from either win- 
dow revealed the destruction. Then and 
there I resolved that something must be 
done, but what? 

Appeal to the man of the house was in 
vain as he already had more work then 
he could accomplish. Finally I decided 
that I could at least drive a few nails, so 
I hunted enough boards about two inches 
wide and three feet long to nail to the top 
of each post of the garden fence next the 
yard. On top of these boards I fastened 
a piece of baling wire the length of the 
lence. 

Then the mixed white and purple 
hyacinth beans were planted rather thickly 
so they would soon cover the fence and 
reach to this wire. 

Now by the time my garden begins to 
fade I can feast my eyes on their dainty 
sweet-pea-like blossoms, which, with their 
bright green foliage, completely shut off 

ny undesirable view till frost.—Mrs. A. 
H. H., Mo. 


SOME PRETTY EDGING ANNUALS 


Annuals that will make beautiful edg- 
ings to beds of tall growing flowers, and 
in front of shrubbery and hardy perennial 
borders, are easy to find. The dwarf 
nasturtmum has long been a favorite for 
this, but where we have beds of flowers 
that will not harmonize with them, and 
where we want the edging flower to be 
more retiring, we must have something 
else, even tho we may have harder work to 
grow it. Nasturtiums grow so easily, are 
so clean and pretty of foliage, and the 
flowers are liked so much for cutting, that 
we are apt to prefer them if they fit our 
plan at all. 

Lobelia is a beautiful and delicate little 
flower where we have beds that blue will 
fit, tho it is a shade lover and the seeds 
are very small and fine. You have to be 
a careful gardener in order to grow lobelias 
successfully. Ageratum is a stronger 
crower which grows easily from seeds. It 
is compact, with blue or white flowers; 
the blue is not very bright. Cypeopbela 
is a dainty lace-like plant that is liked by 
many.—R. R., Kans. 
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Farm Inventory 





value. 









now. 


Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory Booklet 
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My PROPERTY” is a 
carefully planned inventory 
booklet that is of great help 
to owners and managers of 
farms in determining correct 
property values. 


The experts of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company 
know that a farmer can buy 
insurance wisely if he has a 
carefully prepared list of all 
his possessions and their 


“MY PROPERTY” has been 
planned to help you be prop- 
erly insured before a fire 
comes. Mail the coupon 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTICUT 
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For Outdoor Use — 
Why Risk Your.-- 
“Expensive Watch? = 





The New Yankee $ 2” 


Vamhes Radinier $5 oo 
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Visit Canada this summer—see 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired. 
Wheat crops last year the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mi farming 
rapidly increasing. 


oe Se Ay 
Canadian Railroa 

If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the opportunities that 
await you. 

For full information, with 
free booklets and maps, 
write to Asst. Deputy Min- 
ister of Canadian Dept. of 
Immigration 


W. D. Scott, Room 104 
Norlite Bldg., Ottawa, Canada 


NTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY - 


— MAIL CLERKS 


3 days on—3 days off—tfull 
$133 to$192 Mon * pay. Common education 
sufficient. Write immediately for free list of Government 
positions obtainable; free specimen examination ques- 
tions and information telling how to get a position. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 1306, Rochester,N. Y. 


. 
Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
talled. Costs less than a season's ice 


— ins r 

ih bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
if windlass and evaporation. Write for 
Aj 



































free folder. Agents Wanted. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
670 . 7th St., Washington, lowe 














We accept no advertisements from merchants 
who are not reliable. Our guarantee protects 
you from fraudulent and irresponsible adver- 
tisers. You have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by taking advantage of the 
liberal offers found in these columns. 
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FRUIT TREES FOR ORNAMENTA- 
TION 


The farmer who has only a limited area 
near the house adapted to yard and orchard 
is often confronted with a difficult choice. 
He wishes his grounds to present a pleasing 
appearance, but at the same’time he wants 
to devote as much space as possible to 
something practical so as to increase his 
income, and his fruit supply. For those 
who find themselves in such a situation 
the cultivation of fruit trees will help to 
solve the problem. 

Who has not heard of the cherry blos- 
soms of Japan? At the time of the annual 
cherry blossom festival that island king- 
dom is literally one garden filled with the 
scent of the white cherry blooms from 
thousands and thousands of trees. It is 
hard to find wJapanese painting in which 
the cherry tree or the cherry blossom does 
not play a conspicuous part. This grace- 
ful tree is well adapted to many forms of 
landscape gardening, and in America it 
might well be used much more frequently 
for decorative purposes. 

Nor is the cherry tree by any means 
the only one which can be used to serve 
an ornamental as well as a utilitarian 
purpose. There are few more gorgeous 
sights to be seen in spring then a row of 
apple trees ladened with their delicate 
tinted and sweetly scented blossoms. A 
row of these trees across the back end 
of the yard forms a most artistic back- 
ground for the house and the ornamental 
shrubbery nearer the street. And in 
the autumn, when the trees are covered 
with bright hued leaves and fruit of many 
shapes and colors, they are no less at- 
ttactive than they were in spring. 

All of the other fruit trees—pears, 
plums, peaches, and the rest—can claim 
some distinctive form of beauty which 
sets them apart from others. Each has a 
different manner of growth and branching 
with different foliage and fruit, so there is 
little difficulty in finding a tree exactly 
adapted to any ordinary setting. A tree 
is usually prized as a thing of character 
and a fruit tree, as a general rule, has 
more distinctive characteristics than most 
of the small trees and shrubs which are 
set out for purposes of ornamentation 
alone. 

A little thought in choosing the right 
varieties of trees, and some careful plan- 
ning as to their proper placing, will enable 
one to have grounds which will be much 
admired for their beauty and which at 
the same time will give an abundant sup- 
ply of fruit for family use or for sale at 
the best prices.—L. W. H. 


ROSES HAVE THEIR TROUBLES 


The rose is not the easiest plant to 
grow well. It has troubles of its own and 
if you want to have a fine rose bed you 
have to study up on them and see what 
is needed to keep them healthy. Insects 
and mildew are bound to keep you bus 
if you give them a chance to get chested. 

Some roses are more susceptible to mil- 
dew than others. Crimson rambler is one 
of the easy marks for this trouble, and 
Helen Gould among the everbloomers is 
little better. Mildew is easily stopped but 
it is likely to make considerable foli 
unsightly before you can do it, for the 
leaves affected will be pretty sure to 
shrivel even if the sulphur is dusted on 
them as soon as noticed, If you do not 
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know mildew watch for a white fungous 
on the surface of the leaf. A whitish cast 
to foliage should be examined without 
delay, for if mildew is present it spreads 
very rapidly. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture will prevent it, but is too slow as 
a remedy unless you have it all ready to 
apply. I always put a little suplhur in a 
coarse cloth and drawing the edges to- 

ther I hold them so the sack formed is 
oose. I shake it over the infested spots. 
It is sure, and quickly applied, but does no 
good as a preventive, for it does not cling 
to the foliage like Bordeaux. 

Poison sprays will kill the worms that 
have skeletonized the foliage so many 
seasons lately. For rose slugs this will 
answer but it is not pleasant to have on 
the blooms, and white hellebore is better. 
It should be dusted on the plants when 
the dew is on. Arsenate of lead is a poison 
we use, and it may be mixed with the same 
solution as the Bordeaux and applied 
at the same time. I would prefer white 
hellebore for blooming plants for any leaf- 
eating insect. Aphis is a sucking insect 
but if the plants are healthy and growing 
fast they seldom harm them much tho 
they may be thick on them. Nicotine 
spray, or dusting with snuff when the 
dew is on, is the right remedy.—L. C. 


PLANTING THE GERANIUMS 

The geranium is a most popular flower 
for bedding and it deserves its popularity. 
It grows so easily and is propagated so 
readily from cuttings that every gardener 
can have a goodly supply. “Usually when 
a neighbor gets a fine = oe she will give 
slips from it to her neighbors and all will 
enjoy it, This is a nice habit and with the 
geranium will not work a hardship, for it 
will send out new branches where the tip 
is cut off, and will lose nothing in either 
health or beauty. 

The bright colored geraniums will show 
well in full sun, and they like it, but there 
are many delicate colors in geraniums that 
will not be natural in the sun. If you 
should plant a Montesqueen or a Madame 
Jaulin in the sun the blooms would have a 
dirty faded color that would disgust you, 
but in shade or partial shade they will be 
delicate and pure. They are both Bruant 
geraniums and make a strong, short- 
‘jointed growth and have immense trusses 
of blooms and the florets are very a. I 
much prefer the Bruant type for both 
house and outdoor planting, tho the S. A. 
Nutt is the most popular grown, and is 
not a Bruant. Alphonse Ricard is a scar- 
let Bruant, and there are several good 
crimsons. Jean Viaud is a bright pink and 
Mrs. E. G. Hill and Beauty Pointevine are 
salmon pinks, and these will bloom finely 
either in sun or shade. 

The geranium likes a fairly rich soil but 
if it is made too rich with stable manure 
the plants will grow too much to wood and 
will not bloom so freely. Ordinary garden 
soil will give good success with them, and 
if bonemeal is added rotted manure may 
be used quite freely and yet flowers will 
be plentiful. If the new wood is too soft 
it will be hard to root tip cuttings. Keep 
the plants fairly dry and they will bloom 
best in the house, and in the garden they 
should not be given a wet spot but the 
bed should be well drained. 

In the fall cut back the old plants se- 
verely and leave the stubs to start growth 
before they are taken up, then pot and 
they will bloom all winter. Pot up in pots 
just as small as you can crowd the roots 
mto, and give any room for soil. When 
they have filled the pots with their roots 
they will be checked in growth and this 
will induce blooming. I have had such 

lants constantly in Bests all winter, and 
y feeding the foliage and flowers will be 
very large and beautiful. They will stand 
very heavy feeding when healthy, and you 
can bring them up gradually. If you see 
that there is a tendency to run to wood, 
then keep a little dryer and cut down the 
feeding some.—L, C., Kan, 
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HAS YOUR HOME A LAWN? 

Every home should be surrounded by 
a fine lawn. Too frequently it is neglected 
because of a feeling that it requires too 
much work, but anything that eautifies 
the home surroundings should not be 
considered unnecessary work, as it gives 
pleasure and satisfaction to us all, making 
is happier and more contented and besides 
all this it increases the cash value of any 
nome. 

Of course the first requisite of a fine 
lawn is good grass and the best and quick- 
est way to get it is thru good seed and a 
good seed bed, nor does this mean a lot 
of preparation. If the proposed lawn is 
an old neglected one that has become 
chiefly weeds, it should be leveled off as 
smoothly as possible with rake or hoe, or 
if a large one, with a horse drag, and then 
seeded and rolled. If there is still a good 
volunteer stand of grass among the weeds, 
the seeding and dragging or hoeing can 
be dispensed with as regular mowing 
with a lawn mower will in time kill most 
weeds except perhaps a few such as dande- 
lion, pigweed, and the like which must be 
dug out by the roots. The constant mow- 
ing will strengthen and invigorate the 
desirable grasses, and they will soon com- 
prise the whole lawn, tho seeding bare 
spots will hasten the work. Thus an old 
undesirable weed patch can be converted 
into a thing of beauty, a delight to our- 
selves and all who see it, together with 
adding dollars to the monetary value of 
the home place should we ever desire to 
sell. 

On the other hand, creating an entirely 
new lawn is rather more work. The ground 
should be well prepared, rolled, raked, 
seeded, and then rolled again. As soon 
as the grass is tall enough it is mowed and 
thereafter regularly, which soon gives us a 
fine velvety lawn, free from weeds if clean 
seed has been used. 

Once we have the lawn our next prob- 
lem is how to keep it, and this simply is 
one of regular attention. A lawn will not 
stand neglect; it soon deteriorates. It 
must be mowed reguarlly with a good 
lawn mower. Left toélong without mow- 
ing, it will show the evil effects of the 
neglect for some time. Regular mowing 
is practically all the attention a lawn 
needs during the growing season with 
the exception that during dry spells it 
should be watered. 

After the ground freezes a dressing of 
fine manure will invigorate its growth 
giving it a good start early the following 
season. Fine manure is better than coarse. 
It is not so unsightly, and if fine enough 
need not be raked off in spring. 

As soon as frost is out and ground dry 
enough the lawn should be rolled. This 
smooths the humps and makes a firm 
turf that protects the grass roots and the 
lawn does not dry out so readily. 

Some lawns languish in time because 
low-creeping weeds get in and gradually 
cover the ground so completely the grass 
is smothered and dies. To avoid this, 
during summer the lawn should be gone 
over occasionally with a steel rake which 
will pull out most of the creepers, open 
up breathing spaces and help the grass 

I. 
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INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 
GO TOGETHER 

There is an angle to insect and disease 
control in the garden and elsewhere on the 
farm not usually appreciated. 

[t is a proved fact that insects cause a 
large amount of damage to plants thru the 
spreading of plant diseases of various 
sorts, in addition to the mechanical in- 
juries that they may do in eating the 
leaves, or sucking the juices from the 
tussues of the plant. 

Inasmuch as this is the case, the wise 
gardener will take the first steps in disease 
control by preventing insect + steting 
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A Telephone Personality 
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In your face to face contacts with people, your appear- 
ance, your bearing and many other things help you to make 
the right impression. But in your telephone contacts there 
is only one thing by which you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone personality is to-day a business 
and social asset. Everybody appreciates the person who 
speaks distinctly and pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of each word, with lips 
facing the mouthpiece and speaking into it. In business, 
this is the telephone personality which induces favorable 
action on the part of the listener. To the salesman it may 
mean the difference between an order and no order; be- 
tween an interview granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who are careful to make them- 
selves effectively heard and understood face to face, often 
disregard the need for effectiveness in their telephone speech. 
Perhaps they shout, perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their lips. And frequently 
they never realize that their carelessness has defeated the 
purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for telephone users the best 
facilities that science, modern equipment, skilled operation 
and careful management can bring to telephone speech. 
But these facilities can be fully effective only when they 


are properly used. 


* Bet. System” . 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 





Are You Going to Move? 


you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have moved recently without 
f us to change your address on our subscription list, please advise us at once 
you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. Please be sure to give both your 
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THE HOUSE PARTY 

We had a house party last week—that | 
is, the girls did. Maybe you think I mean | 
by house party, a bunch of grown-ups 
whom you meet at the station with the 
ear and for whom you entertain, and all 
that, but not so. They came galloping 
from school on Friday afternoon with 
Betty and Peggy, the guests, carrying 
rolled-up bundles, all four little girls in 
a state of hilarious delight. Betty and her 
guest, Marjorie, had the spare bedroom 
by reason of their seniority—going on 
‘leven they are. Peggy and Bess slept in 
the little girls’ own room among the doll- 
furniture and dolls and teddy-bears and 
toys. Bestowing the guests’ baggage, 
nightie, tooth-brush, clean kerchiefs and | 
extra dress wasn’t such a task and present- 
ly the four of them were busy at the play- 
house in the woodshed, clearing up, sweep- 
ing, washing dishes, dressing dolls and 
doing various other housekeeping duties 
devolving upon them. 

Billy scented a peck of fun teasing four 
girls instead of his regular allowance of 
two, but I persuaded him, with the aid of 
a dime, that Grandma was pining for his 
company overnight. 

Grandma is openly convinced that 
“Billy is the flower of the flock,’ and he | 
and Grandma are perfectly at home in 
each other’s company. 

Betty slipped in while I was getting} 
supper to inquire if I planned putting out | 
the best dishes and went off rejoicing 
when I assured her that such was my in-| 
tention. After supper the children dried | 
the dishes, and made fudge, and popped | 
corn, and giggled, and shrieked, and chat- | 
tered like a flock of birds. 

There was a lot of messing in the newly 
mopped kitchen, a lot of sugar and butter 
and flavoring used andsome wasted. They 
cleaned up the kitchen according to con- 
tract, but I found a little more to do next 
morning! The company stayed all day 
Saturday and till bedtime that night, 
when their father came in the car alter 
them. They made doll clothes, and had a 
little dinner in the playhouse, and (a rare | 
privilege had for a limited time) a fire in 
the little brick furnace in the rear of the 
garden where they roasted potatoes. They 
made a swing in the smoke-house and a 
ball diamond, Billy, after his return, super- | 
vising and assisting and they played ball | 
with much laughing and shouting and | 
racing about. 

Aunt Mindy from across the street came | 
over during the progress of the ball game, 
to borrow a pattern. She was shocked to 
death to think I'd allow a “‘passel of kids 
to run me outen house and home.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not run out,” I laughed. “I 
like to see them have a good time.”’ 

Aunt Mindy sniffed. ‘Trouble with you | 
is, Marthy,” she said, “you're too much of | 
a kid yourself to be any account raisin’ | 
children—a kid in your mind, I mean. | 
You're old enough to settle down if ever | 
you aim to. Now when my children was | 
little 

I'd heard it before so I simply let it slip 
off my mind like water off a duck’s back. 

According to Aunt Mindy’s account her | 
children never got their clothes dirty, | 
they never talked loudly, they nerer| 
brought home a bunch of kids and “run 
her outen house an’ home,” and especially 
did her little girls never get out and play 
ball, “like a gang of tomboys!” Aunt 
Mindy isn’t even any relation*but I don’t 
resent her expressing herself as I might if 
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careful mother andasnearly as I can learn 
from others, a stern disciplinarian. 

I might amplify this sketch indefinitely 
telling and explaining to you why I permit 
the children privileges to which Aunt 
Mindy takes such decided exception but I 
can illustrate better by telling of a little 
incident of last summer. 

The children, ours and half a dozen of 
the neighbors’, were putting on an ama- 
teur—exceedingly amateur—show in the 
wood-shed and I, passing about my work, 
listened now and then to the conversation. 

“T'll not be in it!” I heard Betty say, 
“and you shan’t have it in our shed!” 

“Well,” I said, “there’s a fine way for 
my daughter to treat her guests.’’ But it 
developed that one of the children had 
added something indecent to the play. “I 
want Mother to come and see the play,” 
said daughter, “and she can’t if you have 
that and I’ll not be in it, so now!” 

Well, the trouble was settled, the young 
miscreants were shamed out. The play 
went on and I saw and applauded and 
treated cast and audience to cookies and 
lemonade. 

But do you see my point? 

It does take a lot of time and work 
and sometimes a little money to, as you 
say, “fool” with children but by so doing 
you bind them to you with chains stronger 
than iron. 

You haven’t athing under God's skies 


children’s character, and an active interest 
in their plans and plays helps you to know 
them and to help them to be what you 
would have them be.—Mary C. Barnett. 


LET’S REMEMBER 


Sometimes when people do nice things 
for us we are surprised and pleased, and 
say so. But if those same people go on 
doing the same things over and over for 
us we are likely to express our pleasure less 
and less enthusiastically, and after a 
while, to take these services or kindnesses 
as a matter of course. In reality we should 
grow more and more grateful when people 
keep on doing lovely things for us, 


When anyone sends us a gift, we should 
acknowledge it as quickly as possible. 
Naturally the person who sends it, wishes 
to know whether we have received it or 
not, and if it has given us pleasure. Even 
if the gift is not just what we would have 
selected, there is sure to be some nice 
thing we can say about it which will make 
the sender happy. This surely is as little 
as we can do. 


Susan was inclined to boast. She didn’t 
in the least know that she wasdoingit, but 
she delighted in bringing in references 
about “her influential friends,”’ “‘the won- 
derful journeys she had taken,” and“‘the 
high regard in which different people held 
her.” It wasn’t until the other girls de- 


similar and extravagant statements, that 
Susan took the hint. At first she was in- 
dignant, but afterwards when she had 
learned to let conditions speak for them- 
selves, she was thankful that she had not 
gone on talking in this absurd manner. 


. We all like to feel that we are generous, 
but generosity is not measured so much 
by what we give as by what we have left. 
—E. G. W. 
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La France Pattern Teaspoons $1.75 per ¥4 doz. 


N considering wedding presents, 
think of the lasting joy a chest 
of this long-wearing silverplate will 
give. Or, if you want somethi 
more modest, what could be more 
leasing than a Wm. Rogers & Son 
os spoon, flat server or cold 
meat fork? 

The special single piece, as well as the 
complete sets o' m. Rogers & Son 
silverplate, is suitably and attractively 
encased for presentation, And back of 
every piece, however large or small, is 

assurance of long wear — the 
Wm. Rogers & Son unlimited guarantee. 
Made and guaranteed by 
WM. ROGERS MFG. CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Succeeded by 





Also made in 


j 


Canada by 
WM. ROGERS MBG. CO., Limited 
RB Niagara Falls, Ont. s 
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DRESSING UP TO STAY AT HOME 


“How fine you do look,” exclaimed my 
neighbor from across the way. ‘One 
would never think you had fed four 
hungry farm men, four children, sent 
the children to school, and washed a 
host of dishes and milk things all by 
half past eight o’clock. How do you 
manage?” 

Now nature had made my neighbor a 
very handsome woman but this day this 
beauty was hidden by slovenliness. Her 
hair, tightly twisted on electric curlers, 
was covered with a shapeless bcudoir 
eap. Her bungalow apron was as shape- 
less as tho it were designed for tenement 
house surroundings. Her shoes of cracked 
patent leather had high heels badly run 
over. She had in truth just slipped on 
any old thing. 

Perhaps the best of us are prone to 
preach a bit at times. At any rate my 
neighbor surprised from me that morning 
my beauty secrets. 

When my two older children were 
babies, I awoke to the realization that I 
was usually untidy and unattractive and 
hence uncomfortable at home. I never 
had time to change my dress and comb 
my hair for an afternoon of leisure. In 
fact there was no leisure. 

First I experimented with my hair 
dressing until I found a simple but be- 
coming way to comb my hair. This 
method required no more time than I had 
hitherto given to this task in the early 
morning. When I had purchased a supply 
of hair nets for every day use, I found 
that my hair looked well kept even after 
a strenuous farm day. 

Every evening I devoted five minutes 
to the care of my face and hands. It is 
quite surprising how much may be crowded 
into so short a space of time. My beauty 
culture may not be yours but here 
it 18s. 

I wash my face well and apply a cleans- 
ing cream. After removing the cream with 
a soft cloth I pat in an astringent, witch- 
hazel diluted with rosewater. Next I 
rub my face with a piece of ice or with 
very cold water for a few seconds. A 
bit of cold cream is put on just before re- 
tiring and I awake the next morning 
ready for any fray. 

For my hands a well advertised mani- 
cure outfit; this 1 use once a week with 
a lotion every day to keep the hands 
smooth and lemon Juice to remove stains. 

My Private Dress Reform 

These reforms in appearance led me 
to a dress reform. I threw away the 
half worn dress-up dresses, shoes and 
stockings that I had been wearing out 
for every day. 

I simplified my undergarments to the 
two or three buttonless affairs that the 
modern young girl chooses. The joy of 
those new undergarments—no buttons to 
lose, no gathers to iron, no extra fulness— 
far surpassed that first seeming ex- 
travagance. 

My new house dresses were so attrac- 
tive that I could wear them on an early 
morning trip to town if I was hurried. 
They were well fitting and easy to launder. 
I used in their making gingham which did 
not fade with washing and which would 
wear like the proverbial iron. 

Once I was tempted to buy shoes 
10se greatest merit was their low price, 
but never more. There is too close a 
connecting link between aching feet and 
the owner’s disposition. I now wear 
oxfords with low rubber heels, with high 
overshoes for outdoor winter weather. 

When I “wore out” nearly worn out 
stockings about my farm home I usually 
wore them with runners and gaping heels 
because I was too busy to mend. Those 
who go hiking or play golf have attractive 
hosiery without these tragedies. I found 
sports hose, either cotton or wool, very 
ittractive to the eye and capable of hard 
wear.—Mrs, W. R. ¥ 
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It’s Easy to 
Keep Walls 
Clean 


—not only walls and ceil- 
ings, but tops of windows, 
doors, mouldings and pic- 
ture frames, too—all can be 
kept spick-and-span with a 
North Ridge Wall Brush. 


And the work is so easy! No 


stretching, straining, or climbing 
on tippy chairs or step-ladders— 
no mussy, dusty rag to flick dust 
in your face. The extra large, full, 
fine bristled brush gathers up all 
the dust and dirt. 


*‘We Bring the Brush Store 
to Your Door”’ 


North Ridge Service Men bring right to 
your door for easy selection all the latest 
improvements in household brushes, mops 
and dusters, and beautiful sanitary brushes 
for every personal use. If a North Ridge 
representative has not called on you re- 
cently, write for catalog and we will see 
that your brush needs are supplied. 

There is a North Ridge Brush for every 
need and a need for every North Ridge 
Brush, . 

NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 

Dept. 9 Freeport, Illinois 


One of the two largest 
Brush Manufacturers 
in America 
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'CERESOTA 
| FLOUR 
Prize Bread Flour 
of the World 





| There’s A Dif ference 


There’s a difference in 
WHEAT— 
difference in 
MILLING— 
There’s a difference in 
FLOU R— 
difference in 


BREAD. 
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Housewives discover this 
} DIFFERENCE when they 
} use CERESOTA FLOUR. 
i} The results are—good bread— 
| good biscuits—good pastry— 


Lor xd health. 


i CERESOTA FLOUR is 
| high in quality, low in price— 
the most for your money al- 
| ways. Specify CERESOTA 
} the next time you order flour, 
Let your 


|| DIFFERENCE. 


PURE 
WHOLESOME 


AND 


NOT BLEACHED 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WHAT SORT OF A HOSTESS 
ARE YOU? 
Are you the sort of a hostess that spends 
half the afternoon preparing and serving 


refreshments? Or are you the more 
modern kind, that always has the food 
ready before the guests come, and then 
serves it in a simple manner? 

The most popular way of serving light 
refreshments in an informal way is to 
arrange the silver, together with the sugar 
and napkins, on the tea wagon, or lacking 
this, on the dining table. When this is 
done, the food is brought in from the 
kitchen just before serving and while the 
guests help themselves to napkins and 
silver, the hostess places the food on the 
plates. 

Sandwiches, a drink, some sort of a 
salad, and a dessert if desired, is enough of 
a variety for any chib-meeting refresh- 
ment. Of course the drink must be made 
fresh just before serving; the salad may be 
made in the morning and kept in a cool 
place, but the dressing should not be 
added until time to serve. The sand- 
wiches may also be made in the morning 
and put in an earthenware jar, covered 
with a damp cloth. 

Brown Bread ee With Peanut Butter 


a y 
To half a cupful of molasses add one 
cupful of buttermilk, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one beaten egg, one cupful of white 
flour sifted with a scant teaspoonful of 
soda, one tablespoonful of melted lard or 
drippings, and one cupful of graham flour. 
Beat for three minutes and spread very 
thinly in square baking pans. Bake in a 
rather slow oven till well done. When en- 
tirely cold cut in squares of equal size. 
The bread should not be over three- 
fourths of an inch thick when done. Use 
melted butter to thin enough peanut 
butter to spread the sandwiches. On an- 
other slice spread tart jelly, and put the 
two slices together. 
Pineapple and Cracker Sandwiches 
Chop a large, ripe — py fine, and 
a thin layer 
of cream cheese on a cracker, add a crisp 
lettuce leaf and sprinkle with the chopped 
pineapple. Press on another cracker that 
has also been buttered and spread with the 


cream cheese. 
Fig Sandwiches 


Use thinly sliced bread for this, lightly 
spread with butter. Make a filling of 
half a cupful of stewed figs and half a cup- 
ful of nutmeats, chopped fine. Rub into 
a paste with sweet cream, whipped. Spread 
on the bread just before serving. 

Banana and Peanut Sandwiches 

Boston brown bread is used for the 


substantial part of these sandwiches and it 


is buttered before the filling is put in. The 
filling is made as follows: Mash four very 


ripe bananas and mix with two-thirds of a 
‘ecupful of peanut butter. 
thick whipped cream to make a paste, and 
spread on the bread. 


Add enough 


Peach Salad 
Drain the juice from a can of peaches. 
Place two halves on each individual dish, 


which has already been garnished with 
crisp lettuce leaves. 


é Fill the cavities of 
the peaches with chopped nuts and heap 


on whipped cream that has been sweet- 
ened and flavored, preferably with almond 


flavoring. Garnish with bits of bright 


jelly. Mixed fruits, chopped, may be 
used instead of the nuts. 

Pineapple and Cheese Salad 
Drain the syrup from a can of pine- 
apple and cut in tiny cubes, Line a salad 
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bowl with crisp lettuce leaves and in the 
center heap a mound of cottage cheese. 
Arrange the pineapple in a border around 
the cheese and heap on whip cream 
that has been sweetened and flavored. 
Garnish with chopped nuts. 

Peaches With Marshmallows 

Beat a half-pint of cream till stiff, and 
add a heaping tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar and ten soft marshmallows cut fine. 
(Butter your scissors and the marsh- 
mallows will not stick tothem.) Stir well 
and set in the refrigerator for two or three 
hours. When ready to serve, slice ripe 
peaches into sherbet glasses and on each 
glass heap a spoonful of the marshmallow 
cream. 

Salmon Salad 

Flake one can of salmon and add a cup- 
ful of chopped cucumber pickles, four 
finely chopped hard boiled eggs, and a few 
sprigs of parsley cut fine. Just before 
serving add this dressing: 

Mix one teaspoonful of mustard, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of cream and 
one well-beaten egg. Heat till it is nearly 
boiling and slowly add five tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar. Stir and boil until thick. 


Pea Salad 

Drain a can of peas and let them stand 
where the fresh air strikes them, for at 
least an hour. Mix with a cupful of 
chopped celery and half a can pimentos. 
Moisten with mayonnaise dressing and 
decorate with the rest of the pimentos in 
the form of a poinsetta, using bits of 
celery for the center.—N. P. 


OLD-FASHIONED GINGER BREADS 

Ginger Bread! Oh, don’t you enjoy the 
smell of hot ginger bread! Most every- 
body does. Both the people of the cold 
north country and the 5 at of the 
sunny southland eat this good old-fash- 
ioned goodie. Here is an old southern 
recipe for soft ginger bread, which calls for 
1 pint of molasses, 1 pint of buttermilk, 1 
cupful of lard, 1 cupful of sugar, 2 . 3 
tablespoonful of soda, 1 tablespoonful of 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoonful of ginger. Cream 
the lard and sugar. Add the buttermilk 
and molasses, then stir the soda in well. 
Add flour enough to make a medium dough 
—usually about 3% cupfuls, sifting the 
spices with the flour. Lastly, beat the 
eggs in well. Bake about forty-five min- 
utes in a medium oven. 

This bread should be light and real 
waxy. Some prefer about half a cupful 
of raisins added when mixing in the 
flour. 

Hard ginger bread is good too, and some 
like it better because it does not contain 
molasses. It requires 1 cupful of sugar 
and half a cupful of lard, creamed to- 
gether. Add half a cupful of sour milk 
with 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it. 
Sift 1 tablespoonful of ginger with 2 cups 
of flour and mix well. 

Roll out about half an inch thick, and 
cut in squares of about three inches. Dip 
in sugar and bake in a medium oven. __ 

In our grandmothers’ day the cookie 
jar was a thing of joy to our ravenous 
appetites—and we all like cookies yet. 

Jere is a recipe for cookies that are 
good as long as they last: 

Mix 1 cupful of molasses, 1 cupful of 
butter or lard, 2 tablespoonfuls of water 
and 1 cupful of sugar, set on the stove and 
allow it to reach the boiling point. Re- 
move from the heat and cool. Then add 
1 teaspoonful of soda, 1 tablespoenful of 
ginger, 1 egg and flour to make the dough 
stiff enough to handle. 

Roll very thin and bake quickly. Some 
may be baked plain, some sugared and 
some rolled in ground nut meats. ; 

If you like a crisp cookie keep them in a 
tightly closed jar and they will remain 
brittle for an indefinite time. If you prefer 
them soft, keep in a vessel that is not 
closely covered.—Mrs, L. E. C. 
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TRAVELING BY NIGHT 

Are you going on a long journey by 
train this summer? If you are one of the 
large number of people who have never 
found it necessary to spend a night in a 
sleeping coach you are probably wonder- 
ing what to do and how to do it so that 
your fellow passengers will not know that 
this is your first trip. 

It is really quite simple, if You use ordi- 
nary good judgment and observe the ac- 
tions of more experienced travelers. 

The porter will carry your bag to the 
berth that you have reserved, and you can 
dispose of your hat and coat on the little 
shelf and the coat hanger that you will 
find in your section. If you are a woman 
you will want to take your bag to the 
women’s dressing room and undress. 

Packed conveniently in the top of your 
bag should be all the toilet articles that you 
will need, and your gown, bedroom slippers 
and a kimono, preferably a plain dark one. 
If it has many roomy pockets you will find 
it especially helpful when you are swaying 
about in front of the mirror combing your 
hair! Be sure to provide yourself with 
cold cream and a soft cloth with which to 
cleanse your face and hands, for hard 
water and coal smoke will ravage the best 
complexion. 

When ready for bed carry your day 
clothes back to your berth in your bag, 
then hang them up as neatly as you can; 
button the curtains together and go to sleep 
secure in the knowledge that you are prac- 
tically agssafe from harm as you could be 
in your own bed at home. 

If you are to occupy an upper berth 
the porter will bring his stepladder and 
help you climb into your elevated bed. 
When you are ready to come down in the 
morhing you will ring for him again. If 
you wish to wake up at a certain time, ask 
the porter to call you. 

In the morning you must accommodate 
yourself to dressing in the small dressing 
room with usually a number of other 
women. Be careful not to take up more 
space than you are entitled to. 

Most men seem to be able to undress 
and dress in the space of a berth more 
easily than a woman can. They should 
make themselves fairly presentable before 
emerging in the morning. 

Just before you arrive at your destina- 
tion the porter will appear with his whisk 
broom to “bresh yo’ off.” This is a good 
opportunity to drop into his hand the tip 
that you think he eenpane Ordinarily it 
need not be more than a quarter for one 
night’s journey, but one uses his own judg- 
ment about this. The porter will carry 
your luggage off the car. 


1 








Note—All questions upon points of etiquette will be 
answered by personal letter. Address your letters to 
Editorial Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
fowa. Unsigned questions will not be answered. No 
names will be published. Please enclose a two-cent 
Stamp for reply. 


A Minnesota writer asks: “How should 
one close a letter when writing to a stran- 
ger?”’ 

‘Sincerely yours,” “Very sincerely 
yours,” “Very truly yours,” and the like, 
are good forms to use in closing letters to 
strangers, 

\ Tennessee reader writes: ‘Please 
pee about a room in a hotel with 

) l 
“Room with bath” simply means a 
eeping room with a private bathroom 
opening from it, for the exclusive use of 

e occupant. 

\ Minnesota reader wishes to know if a 
girl is supposed to present a ring in return, 
when receiving an engagement ring? 

Che girl is not called upon to present her 
‘over with a ring in return for the engage- 
ment ring. She does provide a wedding 
ring, when the double ring ceremony is to 

e used in the marriage service. 
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Raisin Bread Pudding 

Three-fourths cup Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins, 2 eggs, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, butter size of an egg, 
“ ry cinnamon to taste, 
44 large loaf of stale bread, 2 
bananas or apples. 


Soak the staf bread over 
night in water. When time to 
make the pudding press as much 
water as ible from the bread 
so that the bread is about the 
same consistency as dough, then 
take a fork and get all lumps 
out. Do not leave the crust if 
it cannot be mashed to the same 
consistency as the bread. Add 
well beaten eggs, salt and stir. 

raisins mixed with the 
butter. Put into dish in layers, 
covering each layer with sliced 
banana, sugar and cinnamon. 
Bake in slow oven until brown. 
Serve with whipped cream. 


All measurements for this 
recipe are level. 





CALIFORNIA 


SUN 


SEEDED MUSCaT 


LENS 





Blue package (seeded) 





—Lertha Averille. 


best for pie and bread, 











She Knows 


how to use left-over bread and make 
the farm hands like it 


OTS of bread was used on her table, but lots of it 
also was left over. She used to throw away a lot. 


But now she knows what to do with it, for one day 
she found a recipe which told her how to use raisins 
in bread pudding. 

It made a “new dish” of it. Men who didn’t like 
plain “bread pudding”’ were delighted with the raisins 
and became enthusiasts. 

Now she never wastes a slice of bread. She even 
has to bake bread especially to make this pudding. 


Try the recipe and see how good it is—with 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Hear your men folks call for more, and how they compliment 
you. Try it now. 

Get delicious Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. Big, plump, tender, 
juicy raisins. Made from the finest California table-grapes. Full 
of flavor, energy and iron. 

We've prepared a valuable book of raisin recipes which we will 
send to any woman free on request. All are tested so they’re sure 
to work. Mail coupon today for this free book. 


SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS 


A Co-operative Organization Comprising 14,000 Grower Members 
DEPT. B-106, FRESNO, CALIF. 


| CUT THIS OUT AND SENDIT 





| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
| Dept. B-106, Fresno, Calif. 
| Please send me copy of your free book, “ Recipes with Raisins. 
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Don’t rush thru the days crowding | 


them with work and needless care and 


filling them with frettings and discontent. | 
Instead of washing and rubbing soiled | 


ribbons, which usually hurts them, lay 
them straight on a table and brush clean 
on both sides with a nail brush dipped in 
soapy water. Rinse without squeezing, 
simply draw thru the hands. Stretch true 
and flat to dry. 

Black lace is best washed in stron 
coffee to which ammonia (a tablespoonfu 
to a cup) has been added. [ron under 
black muslin. 

Promptly-kept promises mean confi- 
dence and friends. 

In washing hair brushes never use soap. 
Instead, stand the brush in warm soda 
water, taking care that it only covers the 
bristles. Stand bristles downward in the 
open air to dry and they will be as firm 
as when new. 

To stop the chimney burning, throw 
several handfuls of salt on the fire and 
close stove doors. The acid generated 
puts out the blage. 

Do not leave moth preventives where 
young children can get them. The sub- 
stances used are poisonous and their re- 
semblance to candy makes them attrac- 
tive to little peeple. 

To keep fom and ornamental brasses 
clean without polishing, coat them with 
a thin, transparent varnish called lacquer. 
If the lacquer breaks and begins to peel 
off, remove with alcohol and recoat. 

True courtesy contributes fully as much 
enjoyment to the giver as to the receiver. 

The most badly wrecked life always has 
a chance to be reconstructed. 

Does your kitchen range burn wood? 
Have the wood-cutter make you some 
‘“thalf-sticks” for summer use when fire 
is needed in only one end of the stove, to 
heat a little water, warm something up, 
or the like. Besides saving fuel, not nearly 
so much heat is thrown off to make the 
kitchen uncomfortable. But don’t use 
a range if you can avoid it! 

The double-boiler, too, is a great heat 
and fuel saver. So often one can be boiling 
eggs in the water compartment while 
making a dessert, dressing or creamed 
dish in the upper. 

The truly courageous person always 
realizes his possible cewandlion. It is only 
the foolish braggart that boasts. 

When you have too many radishes 
maturing at the same time, instead of 
eating a few fresh and throwing the rest 
away try cooking them. Fried they taste 
like mushrooms, and boiled, like turnips. 

Try this to drive out flies and delight- 
fully freshen the air of your rooms: Put 
twenty drops of oil of lavender in a saucer 
and slightly dilute with hot water. Flies 
do not like the odor and are anxious to get 
out. 

Ceaseless activity is thoughtless ac- 
tivity—hence it is to a considerable degree 
profitless activity. 

If you do not like planting small patches 
of vegetables for succession, choose early, 
medium and late varieties of peas, corn, 
etc., and do all the planting at once. 

Thin cotton blankets are the most prac- 
tical for summer, being so easily =e 
dered. If hung double over the line they 
will need no ironing and are soft and fresh. 

If you have not ice keep the butter 
firm by putting in a deep bowl, covering 
with a plate and setting in a pan of cold 
water. Then wet a towel in cold water 
and fold in such a way that the corners 
will hang down in the water when it is 
spread over the plate. Set all in a cool 
place.—Mrs. F. A. N. 


~~ 
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The woman who owns one will sell you—Write for booklet ‘What women say”’ 


Cooks the Food - Not the Cook 


Steak! Seared quickly, retaining all juicy flavors. 
Roasts! Crisp, golden-brown, deliciously done. 
Potatoes! White and mealy. Toast! As though 
held over charcoal embers. Pies! Vegetables! 
Cereals! Preserves! Everything cooked exactly 
to the family’s liking—quickly and easily, on a 
Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. 


This wonder stove makes cooking a pleasure. A 
pyramid clean, blue flame, close up under the uten- 
sil, awaits your instant use—intense heat con- 
centrating where you want it—and in so doing the 


NESCO PERFECT 


O/L COOK STOVE 














cooks the Food and not the Cook—allows you to 
come out of the kitchen fresh and cool. 


The heat is confined almost entirely to stove; when 
turned off, stove cools quickly, affording cool cook- 
ing comfort without sacrificing cooking efficiency. 


Many other features besides cool cooking comfort 
will win you to a Nesco Perfect. Visit your dealer 
—learn what cooking convenience awaits you when 
you possess a Nesco Perfect. 








And if you'll send us 


your dealer's name and 


Send for interesting folder il- 

lustrating the many stylesand 

uses for Nesco Per ect Oil address, with ten cents for 

Cook Stoves. Also, reggeet ey postage and king, we'll 

sopertence booklet of ‘What ete SS send you this little sauce pan 
omen Say.” of Nescoware. 





Address:—National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section K, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill, New York Milwaukee 





Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 
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YUM! YUM! CHERRY PIE! 


“Robert!” called Elaine, “Mother said 
you must get down out of that tree. If 
you eat another cherry you will be 
sick.” 

Robert climbed slowly down and stood 
gazing up at the red cherries. 

“T wish we could have a cherry pie. I 
don’t like eggs and ham any more.”’ 

Elaine went back to her dish washing. 
She, too, wanted cherry pie. 

“Think of having a tree full of cherries 
and no pies! It’s baking day, too.” 

Mrs. Miller, in bed with a cold, had 
be them not to send for Aunt Meg. 
“If you can make out for a day or two,” 
she had said, “I will be up again.” 

Elaine had done her slkebaenn-cld best. 
She had fried eggs for breakfast and ham 
for dinner and supper. She had cared for 
Robert, kept the house neat and cooked 
eggs and ham. Always e and ham— 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday. How she 
wished she had learned to cook other 
things! It looked as if they would have 
only eggs and ham for Sunday dinner. No, 
no! That would neverdo! Elaine thought 
a moment and then slipped quietly into 
her mother’s room. 

“Mother, is a cherry pie very hard to 
make?” 

“Not very, dear. Do you want to make 
one?” 

“TI thought I might try. You know you 
always say it pays to try.” 

“Indeed it does. You have often 
watched me, and I am sure you can do 


it. 

Then followed the instructions, to which 
Elaine listened very carefully. 

“Robert,” she called a moment later, 
‘help me pick enough cherries for a ~ 

“Can you make a pie?’’ cried Robert 
his eyes sparkling. 

“I can try,”’ Elaine answered. 

And while a pair of robins picked cher- 
ries from the high limbs no one else could 
reach, a little boy and girl picked from the 
lower branches. Robert offered to take 
the pits from the cherries, so Elaine got 
out the board, the rolling pin and a pan. 

“Now let me see—one-half cup of lard 
a cup and a half of flour, and one-ha! 
teaspoonful of salt. There! Now I will 
moisten it with cold water—just enough to 
make it stick together. Well, just look 
at that now!” 

Elaine had turned the dough out onto 
the board and the moment she pressed 
her rolling pin into it, the dough stuck 
tight. She seraped the dough from the 
rolling pin and tried again. It behaved 
worse than it had before. Oh dear, oh 
dear! It stuck to the rolling pin, to the 
board, and when she tried to get it loose, it 
stuck to her fingers. Robert looked on 
with doleful eyes. He picked up a spoon 
and tried to help, but the dough regarded 
the spoon as just one more thing to cling 
to. 

“Now, let me think,’ said Elaine. 
“Water makes it sticky, so I must need 
more flour. Oh, yes, mother always puts 
flour on the board and the rolling pin!” 

She tried a little flour sprinkled around 
over the mess. It worked like magic. 
Little by little the dough took on a proper 
shape and allowed itself to be polled. A 
lower crust was fitted to the pan; then 
what fun they had drawing a pattern on 
the upper crust! Perhaps the little sprays 
of leaves that finally covered the sweet- 
ened cherries did not look exactly like the 
ones Mother made but Elaine and Robert 
were well pleased with them. 

How anxiously they watched the pie 
bake, peeping into the oven every few 
minutes, “Do you suppose it will burn? 
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Is the oven hot enough?” they asked. It 
was late when the pie was taken from the 
oven, and there was just time to fry the 
ham for dinner. But who cared if they 
did eat ham as long as they could keep 
their eyes on that big cherry pie in the 
center of the table. 

“Yum! Yum! Cherry pie!’’ exclaimed 
Father, and glad little notes of surprise 
sang in his voice. Before taking his place 
at the table, he leaned over and kissed the 
flushed cheek of the little cook. Elaine 
was very happy. 

“We will not have ham for dinner to- 
morrow,” she said proudly. “I think I 
shall try to cook a chicken.” 

But Mother was up the next day and 
able to superintend the cooking of the 
chicken and the baking of another cherry 
pie. She had eaten a bit of Elaine’s and 
declared it made her better. 

“Who wouldn’t get well fast when her 
little girl and boy were willing. to try their 


very best?” she said.—M. J. 


Our Youn 
Aousekeeper 


A JUNE PICNIC 


“What isso rare asadayinJune.. ., 
but what could be so rare as a picnic in 
the woods on a June day, starting early 
in the morning and a ae the 
country road until you reach the meadow, 
then under and over fences, across the 
meadow, and finally disappearing among 
the trees, each with a light heart and a keen 
appreciation of a real June day? 

nvitations to just such a picnic may be 
telephoned. Each person is asked to bring 
a share of the — One person may be 
asked to bring half a pound of bacon, a 
dozen buttered rolls, another a pint of 
cream, or half a pound of coffee, the 
amount depending on the number to be 
included. Each person must bring his 
own knife, fork, spoon and cup. 

After the stove has been built and plenty 
of fuel gathered, the time is nt in 
games and contests, until the cooks start 
the dinner. When everything has been 
placed on the “table” one finds fried pota- 
toes, bacon and eggs, hot rolls, olives and 
pickles, piping hot coffee, radishes and 
tiny green onions. There is also a surprise 
for dessert in the form of fresh strawber- 
ries and cream. Rolls may be made fresh 
and warm by wrapping hate in a damp 
cloth and placing near the fire so that 
they will steam. 

After every speck of food has been de- 
voured and things cleared away, pictures 
are taken and the picnickers rest or do as 
they wish. 

Then all are asked to seat themselves 
in a large circle on the ground to play some 
inactive games and to do stunts. Each 
person or two persons together must do 
some sort of stunt and the amount of 
applause which greets their stunt decides 
the winners. 

The game of “gossip” is good. The 
leader whispers to his neighbor some bit 
of “scandal’’—which of course is nothing 
of the sort—and she in turn whispers it to 
her neighbor, and so on around the circle 
until it comes to the last person. She 
tells it aloud just as she heard it from her 
neighbor. he leader then tells his 
original story, which can scarcely be 
recognized as the one that came back 
after being repeated, 

By this time everyone will begin to get 
tired and the tramp home in the approach- 
ing twilight will be welcomed. All along 
the road home there will be singing and 
laughter and possibly an effort to recall 
some little thing about the day which has 
made it such a success—but it is only 
because it is June. 
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7 TREAT 
the 


>) FOLKS 
to Delicious 


—Lemon Pie 
—Lemonade 


—Lemon Cookies 
—Lemon Custard 


+ D° you know that Science #f 
= has found a way to sup- BE 
ply you with the pure juice of Fee 
fine, emons—in pow- BEE 
dered form? Now you can 
serve the finest lemon pie, 
lemonade and all kinds of 
lemon-flavored pastry—just as 
if you lived next toa 
on grove! 


MERRELL-SOULE [ie 


Powdered 


LEMON JUICE 
AND CORN SYRUP 


—is not a “substitute”—not 
a product in which harmful 
preservatives have been used 
—not an “extract” or doctored 
flavoring. It is the actual juice 
of lemons to which 
corn syrup has been added as 
atte a drying promoter. Use it for & 
aetend all purposes of lemons, e 
Seats actual garnishing. Send 
sample now. Try out some of 
the delightful recipes—then 
order a large size can to treat 
the folks at harvest time. os 


















































For a 
Sample Can 
Send the Coupon 


10° 


S.F-1 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10c (coin or stamps). Please 
send me trial can of your Powdered 
Lemon Juice and Corn Syrup. 
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ee tomake Perfect "®8 
Jam and Jelly 


Anyone who will follow a simple Certo 
recipe can now make perfect jam or 
jelly with any kind of fruit. Certo, 
the jellifying property of fruit, is the 
reason. It contains no gelatine nor 
preservative and is highly endorsed by 
food authorities. With CerTo you pre- 
serve all the color, flavor and aroma of 
fully ripened fruit; boiling period is 
only one minute; no juiceis boiled away, 
and expense by Certo Process is less 
per jar than old method. 





Valuable Recipe Book with every bottle. 
CERTO is sold by grocers everywhere, or 
sent postpaid for 35 cents with RecipeBook. 


Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


108 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada send 40¢c for trial bottle with Rectpe Book to 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario, Canada 


Try this Crushed Strawberry Jam 


For this jam it is necessary that each berry be 
broken up. Therefore, crush about 2 quarts ripe 
berries in separate portions, so that each berry 
is mashed. his allows fruit to quickly absorb 
the sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 level 
cups (2 lbs.) crushed berries into large kettle, 
add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. 
Use hottest fire and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard for one fall minute, 
remove from fire and stir in 4 bottle 
(scant 4% cup) CERTO. From time 
jam is taken off fire allow to stand 
not over 5 minutes, by the clock, 
before pouring. In the meantime 
ekim, and stir occasionally to cool 
slightly. Then pour quickly. If in open 

jars seal at once and invert for 
10 minutes to sterilize the tops. 
Jse same recipe for 
Raspberry, lack- 
pany or Loganberry 


















COOKS and CANS 


t same time! 





Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
. ONLY $10 complete, 

wij prepaid to your door 
‘ (west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. E-2. Toledo, Ohio 





“Secrets of Canning and 
Cooking’ mailed FREE. 
Post-card brings you a copy. 















TS . WONDER MONEY MAKE 
MENDE mend leaks instantly in all utensils 


bage,ete Insert hten. 10¢/ 
sackags postpaid AcenTs w. je 
e Co.,.Bx809Amsterdam.N.Y. 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming, 
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At a meeting of farm housewives, this 
conversation was overheard: 


left over on my cellar shelves.” 

“Goodness, so many? I don’t think I’ve 
got a single jar left, but I have such a lot 
of strawberries left that I tell John I won't 
have to can half the crop this year.” 

We can be quite sure that the woman 
with the fifty quarts of pickles left over 
had a whopper crop of cucumbers last 
year and she canned them because she 
didn’t want any to go to waste. Likewise 
with the woman who canned too much 
fruit. 

Feeding a family is something like lead- 
ing the proverbial horse to water. You 
can’t serve pickles and strawberries in 
rapid succession without expecting dis- 
satisfaction after a while. 

As for canning, we can’t help wondering 
if the woman ae canned so many pickles 
had time to can much of anything else. 
Overcanning of one certain product too 
often means undercanning of other things. 
It’s fascinating to see the cans of tomatoes 
growing row by row. By the time the first 
twenty-five cans are on the cellar shelves 
we have worked ourselves into a sort o' 
frenzy and we know we won’t be happy till 
there are twenty-five more alongside of 
those. Fifty accomplished, we set our 
goal at one hundred. All the while, we 
can notsee those poor little green beans 
that are going to seed because we're seeing 
so much red. 

A plan that will add variety to the 
cellar shelves and at the same time will 
balance the menu and the home canner 
seems a good idea. Some people call it a 
canning budget which amounts to the 
same thing exactly, only the former seems 
a little bit more understandable to me. 
Call it what you may, I ask you tosit down 
in the cool of some evening, before the 
frenzy of canning has gotten into you and 
try doing your excitable canning on paper. 

Take tomatoes for instance. You may 
recall that you canned seventy quarts last 
year. There will be about ten quarts left 
over this year. While that is not such a 
big surplus you will wisely decide to can 
a few less this year. hey should be 
served at least twice a week for they con- 
tain valuable vitamines. 

And so on thru the other vegetables. 
Food specialists tell us there should be at 
least one hundred quarts of the “other 
vegetables” for a family of five until 
fresh-vegetable time again. Asparagus 
beans, peas, corn, carrots, Steen: an 
cabbage as sauerkraut are included here. 
If you have never eaten spareribs cooked 
in sauerkraut then you should fortify 
yourself with several jars for you will want 
to serve it every once ina while. It makes 
one of the best one-dish meals that I know 
of and it has the added advantage of being 
full of nutrition. 

Planning for Winter 

It is better to undercan than to overcan 
if you will fortify the menu with stored 
vegetables and, after they are gone, an 
occasional purchase of leafy vegetables. 


to crave lettuce and all kinds of greens. 
There are the canned greens that we can 
depend upon; and even if we have to buy 
them out of the store, a head of lettuce 
and a head of cabbage should not be 
counted as luxuries. They are spring 
tonics and more. 

A good many home canners still use the 
open-kettle method of canning. Tomatoes 
and fruits, because of their acid content, 
are easily and successfully canned this 
way, but cooking in the can is the only 
‘safe way for vegetables in general. In 


3 | spite of the improved methods in canning 


of late years, there is still a great bi 
boojum in vegetable canning, for lots o 
women. Some of them have tried it with 





“I believe I’ve got fifty quarts of pickles | }, 


Along in February and March we begin | gree: 
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unpleasant results. Others have decided 
they can’t do it without the full canning 

uipment. And then there are others 
who are just afraid of it. 

If your vegetables are fresh when canned 
and if you follow the government chart for 
dipping, packing and sterilizing you will 
ave a product that will keep and be free 
from flat sour when it is opened. Flat 
sour is a gay deceiver. Your canned peas 
may look beautiful with not a sign of fer- 
mentation and then you open them for a 
special company dinner and discover a 
peculiar and distinctive bad odor. In 
order to have peas keep, you should pick, 
shell and can them at once. Even picking 
in the forenoon and lettingthem wait till 
mid or late afternoon before canning is not 
considered safe. When packed or piled 
together, they are likely to heat in the 
center, even if stored in a cool place. Thus 
the ever-present bacteria, favored with 
warmth, food, moisture and darkness, grow 
rapidly and multiply so fast that it be- 
comes more and more difficult to kill them 
by sterilization. On the other hand, peas 
canned fresh, cooked in cans immersed in 
boiling water or cooked under steam pres- 
sure, keep and retain a good flavor. An- 
other argument for quick canning is that 
in the case of young green peas as well as 
sweet corn an ee sweetness is lost 
with exceeding rapidity after they are 


picked. 
To Can Corn Successfully 

Here is a recipe for canned corn just as 
it was given me by a woman who has 
canned it successfully for several years: 

“Have your canning equipment ready 
for instant use. Your jars should be 
cleaned and in boiling water on the stove; 
likewise your jar tops and rubbers. 

“The sun is barely peeping over the 
hills when you hie yourself out to the 
sweetcorn patch. Choose those ears in the 
milk stage before they have gotten into 
the dough and wy only what you will 
be able to can that morning. Husk and 
blanch at once and cut the kernels off not 
too close to the cob, pressing the remain- 
ing corn out with the knife. Pack into 
the jars, filling only three or four if you 
are working alone; never more than or 
and in some cases it would be better to 
pack my! two. Do not pack down into 
the jars but allow the kernels to rest 
lightly on one another. Fill to within one- 
fourth inch of the top. For the pint size 
add one-third of a teaspoonful po salt and 
the same amount of sugar and cover with 
boiling water. Partially seal and immerse 
in boiling water. Be sure that your water 
is boiling and keep it bubbling all thru the 
processing. Until this stage is reached, 
chickens in the flower bed or Johnny with 
a hurt finger cannot be waited upon.”’ 

The same careful work should be done 
in canning corn on the cob. It is better to 
select Golden Bantam, Country Gentle- 
man-or some other small-cob corn to save 
= Alternating butts and tips makes 
the best pack. 

Tomatoes for salad are nicer when they 
are cooked in the can. A pretty and very 
satisfying salad is tomato surprise made 
from the ones canned whole. Hollow out 
the top of the tomato and fill it with chick- 
en salad. Cross slivers of pimento and 
mn pepper on top and serve in a curled- 
up lettuce leaf. 

Here is my recipe for tomato batter 
cakes which uses the broken ones and the 
juice. Stacked three high with butter 
melting over the top and maple P 
running down all round, they are wholly 
irresistible. Beat two eggs, add one cup- 
ful of tomato pulp and juice—about half 
and half—and one cupful of cream; sift 
one cupful of flour with half a teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of baking powder 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Add this to 
the liquid, with three-fourths of a cupful 
of whole wheat flour and a fourth of a cu 
ful of cornmeal. Bake on a sizzling griddle 
or in waffle irons. They can be made using 
all white flour, Your family will love them! 
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SUCCESSFUL 


In canning asparagus, the lafge tough 
butt.ends may be cut off for making soup. 
Cook the pieces in as little water as pos- 
sible till they are soft enough to press thru 
asieve. Turn the pulp into clean jars and 
for each pint jar add one teaspoonful of 
salt and one tablespoonful of grated onion. 


Small beets of a deep red color are the | | 


best for canning whole. Larger ones should 
be sliced. Boil for twenty minutes to 
loosen skins, slip off the skins and patk 
into jars. A small quantity of vinegar is 
added but no salt. . If you are using a steam 
pressure cooker do not allow the steam to 
go higher than five pounds or the beets 
are likely to lose color. 

Small green beans or “‘snap”’ beans are 
improved for certain individual tastes by 
the addition of a small amount of bacon 
or salt pork. Two or three small cubes of 
the meat are placed in the top of the jar 
and the whole covered with boiling water. 
If the pork is very salty, it is not necessary 
to put in any additional salt. 

The pressure cooker is a happy insur- 
ance against spoilage in canned products. 
It maintains temperatures from fifteen to 
forty degrees higher than you can get in 
the hot water bath method and does away 
with the long sterilizing periods.—Jose- 
phine Wylie. 





Farmers’ Bulletin 1211, “Home 
Canning of Fruits and Vegetables’’, 
can be had Without chargeby writing 
to the Division of Publications, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. Another 
Bulletin which will be of interest 
later in the season is Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 900, “‘Homemade Fruit Butters’’, 
which deals almost exclusively with 
the preservation of apples. 














SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 


A thin application of a good hat dye 
of the same color your hat was cciaiaally, 
will make a faded straw hat look like new. 
To avoid spotting when applying the dye, 
squeeze the brush almost dry, attempt to 
cover only a small space at one time, and 
then brush quickly and lightly to work 
the liquid into all the spaces. I have found 
that by following these directions, the 
dye may also be used effectively on horse 
hair braid. That dingy appearance due 
to last summer’s dust is removed and the 
braid is left fresh and glossy. 

A paste of sulphur and lemon juice ap- 
plied to light colored straw hats (Milan, 
leghorn, panama, and the like) acts as an 
excellent bleach and stain-remover. Hy- 
drogen peroxide is also a good bleaching 
gent for sunburned light straws. 

Plain white paper napkins crushed and 
placed in the bottom of the pan in which 
fried foods are drained, will absorb the 
surplus fat and prevent it from soaking 
into the food or sticking to the outside. 
lhe same plan may be followed when re- 
heating doughnuts, crullers, or timbale 
ases in a hot oven. One woman uses two 
layers of brown paper over three or four 
of newspaper for this purpose, thus saving 
herself the labor of cleaning a greasy 
itensil. 

Angel food or sponge cake should not 
he cut with a knife. Pull it apart instead, 
ising two forks back to back. -Not only 
is the grain of the cake better, but the 
task is more easily accomplished. 

One of the most attractive small rugs 
| have seen recently was made by cro- 
cheting three-quarter inch strips cut from 
old silk stockings. The stockings had 
been donated to the owner of the rug by 
her business women friends who had no 
way of utilizing the “‘cast-offs.”’ The result 





W " me! soft rug which launders easily. 
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are expected— 


ATURALLY your mind leaps to the ques- 
tion of preparing meals and sétting the 
table. Perhaps selecting menus is comparatively 
simple. But how often have you been annoyed 
to find that your silverware—scheme as you 
might—would not go round! 


Yet this annoyance is unnecessary! For in 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” you can add to your table- 
ware most reasonably, and in small quantities 
should you desire. Six salad forks, for instance, 
in the dignified Ambassador or any other 1847 
Rogers Bros. pattern cost only $7.00. Other 
pieces—table knives, dinner forks, tea spoons 
and table spoons—-are priced as moderately. 


And you may add to your table service of 
“1847 Rogers Bros,” on later occasions, for 
leading dealers always have the newer patterns 


in stock. Remember that “1847 Rogers Bros.” . 


It has been 


will give service for a lifetime. 


tested and not found wanting for more than 


three-quarters of acentury. Its beautiful design 
and durability will give you lasting satisfaction. 


Send for “How Much Silverware,” booklet F-54. 
It is a faithful guide to reasonable silverware pur- 
chases for families large and small. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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SHALL BABY BE NURSED THRU THE 
SECOND SUMMER? 

AR, far too often we see the great, 

husky baby of fourteen months or over 
being nursed. The mother’s excuse, espe- 
cially during the hot weather, is that she 
is protecting her baby by nursing it during 
the second summer. She is doing nothing 
of the sort. Rather, she is keeping herself 
so “run down” and the baby so under- 
nourished that he is much more in danger 
of every stray germ that comes his way. 

It has been proved that but one out of 
one thousand mothers can nurse her baby 
successfully after the first year. Most of 
us are too modest to believe that we are 
that thousandth mother. 

The baby should not be nursed during 
the second summer. From the time he is 
seven months old he should have one 
bottle feeding a day, and by the time he is 
ten months old he should be on cow’s 
milk entirely. His entire diet during the 
second summer should consist of milk, 
cereals, sieved vegetables, toast and fruit 
Juices. This is the way he should be fed 
and then the mother need have no fear of 
the second summer. 

A good daily diet for the year-old baby 
is as follows: 

Six a. m.—A bottle or cup of milk 
slightly diluted with water. 

Right a. m.—One ounce of orange or 
tomato juice, or scraped apple. 

Ten a. m.—Two to four tablespoonfuls 
of well-cooked cereal, part of his bottle 
of milk over it and the rest to drink. 

Two p. m.—One-half cup of vegetable 
soup, with one or two tablespoonfuls of 
vegetable pulp put thru a sieve and served 
with it. Piece of zweiback or toast and 
bottle of milk. 

Six p. m.—Cereal and milk as at ten 
o'clock. 
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HOW TO INCREASE THE SUPPLY OF 
BREAST MILK 

















The first two weeks of the nursing 
geriod a mother finds that she has, usually, 
an overabundance of milk for the baby. 
The breasts are heavy and the baby eats 
and sleeps constantly, in the time-honored 
way. 

As soon as she is on her feet and begins 
the greater activities of the home again, 
this beatific condition changes. She may 
find that the baby is no longer satisfied, 
that he cries at night and between nurs- 
ings, and the mother is certain her only 
hope lies in weaning him. 


rhis second period is as natural as the | acid; iodine; ammonia; vaseline; adhesive 


first and it too will pass on into the period | 
of real comfort when the milk supply will 
be stabilized (after about six weeks) and 
the mother will have settled down into her 
regular routine. Be patient. This is a 
trying period but don’t think of weaning 
the baby; put your efforts into keeping 
yourself calm and eating properly so as to 
increase the supply of milk. 

Nurse on both breasts at each nursing. 
Eight minutes at each breast is about the 
right time. This stimulates each breast 
every three or four hours instead of only 
every six or eight. Never nurse oftener 
than every three hours. You won’t help 
the baby; in fact, you keep his stomach 
rocking constantly and ruin his digestion, 
and you keep yourself fearfully run down. 





By MYRTLE MEYER ELDRED 


| buttermilk if you can’t drink sweet milk 
drink cocoa—but even if you have to 
take milk like so much medicine. drink it. | 
Tea and coffee are liquids but milk alone 
ean furnish you with the amount of nutri- 
tion you must have inaddition to your reg- 
ular meals. 

Eat three green vegetables, three fruits 
(stewed or raw), whole wheat or brown 
bread, cereals, eggs and very little meat. 
This diet will keep the bowels active and 
will give you the essentials for keeping 
both yourself and the baby well. 

If the supply of milk is still inadequate 
on three ar wholesome meals, try a 
mid-meal of thin cornmeal or oatmeal 
_ gruel, thin enough to drink with sugar and 
cream. This is excellent at bed time. 

Keep your mind at rest. Don’t worry, 
for it decreases the milk supply. The 
most important thing you have to do is 
to nurse the baby. — can't afford to 
indulge in nerves or worry. 
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FIRST-AID REMEDIES 











every so often, faced with the necessity 
of acting as an emergency doctor when the 
children get hurt. She does not need to 
remember many things but she should 
have firmly fixed in her mind one simple 
| remedy for each kind of “hurt,” so that 
| terror will not leave her mind a blank. 

For Bruises—Ice or very cold water 
| applied immediately. 
| For Burns—Soda water first, then vase- 
line put on very thickly. Burns are acid, 
you know, and some alkali should be the 
first thought. If soda is not at hand com- 
mon soap suds will do. 

Pinched Fingers—Use very hot and very 
cold water alternately, The object is to 
get the blood to circulating freely so that 
nature will help in the ae cure. A heal- 
ing salve may be put on afterward. 

Boils or Infected Sores—Apply thick 
| bandages of hot boric acid water. Cover 
| with oiled silk to keep moist longer. In 
| the case of a boil, after the head has been 

expelled, continue the boric acid dressings 
until the place is healed. This will prevent 
infection spreading and more boils form- 
ing, as happens so often when poultices of 
| bread and milk are used. 
Insect Bites—Ammonia water will take 
| out the sting and stop the itching. 

Cuts—Let most cuts bleed — fora 

few minutes to carry off possibleinfection, 
| then apply a sterile pack of surgeons’ 
| gauze and bind on snugly. The pressure 
will stop thé bleeding. lodine used on a 
cut is a safeguard against infection. 

Every medicine cabinet (where there 
are children) should have these few, neces- 
| sary supplies: absorbent cotton, surgeons’ 
| gauze; bottle of saturate solution of boric 
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tape. Almost every kind of cut, bruise, 
boil, bite or burn may be treated with one 
or the other of these. 
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WHAT NOT TO EAT IN THE HOT WEATHER 
One may be indiscreet with the chil- 


dren’s diet in the winter and not suffer by 
it, always, but in summer one cannot take 





























The most careful mother finds herself, | I 








chances. The heat, the body’s lowered 
résistance, make it impossible to be care- 
less. There are so many, many things 
which are permissible that it is easier to 





Drink one quart of milk daily, Drink remember the small list to be avoided, 
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In the matter of fruits, seedy berries 
are best left alone. The juice of rasp- 
berries and blackberries may be given to 
older children, but not the berries. 
Peaches, strawberry juice, oranges, apples 
and bananas (baked) are better than the 
others, if neither n nor over-ripe. 

Melons are little except cellulose and 
water, hardly worth the eating except for 
the taste. Until nine years of age children 
had better eat fruits which pay a richer 
return in nutrition. 

Corn and cucumbers are the villains of 
the vegetable family. Fresh tender vege- 
tables of almost any kind may be given to 
children if they are well cooked and put 
thru a sieve. Old and woody vegetables 
are indigestible. Corn and cucumbers 
because of their rough woody quality come 
in this class, too. 

All fried meats are bad. In addition, 
children should not eat pork, any internal 
organs such as heart, kidneys, etc. (with 
the possible exception of tender calves’ 
liver); sausages or other spiced meats. 
uamb, chicken, beef and fish are safe and 
offer sufficient variety. . 

Any kind of rich pastry is taboo. Avoid 
heavy, rich desserts and stick to ice cream, 
cereal and milk puddings, plain cake, 
cookies and fruit sauces. 

If one will.remember that the effects of 
a food are all out of proportion 
to the small satisfaction of eating it, one 
will go carefully on any doubtful items in 
the summer time. 

















CONVULSIONS} 

Convulsions or spasms may come from 
any cause which is attended by high fevers. 
Some children can have fevers of very 


high de and never have convulsions, 
while others of more nervous temperament 
will be susceptible with fevers of a not 
dangerous height. One must know one’s 
child and if he be of the so-called ‘“‘con- 
vulsive” type, be prepared to take instant 
measures for the relief of any fevers. 

The immediate measures for the relief 
of a spasm should be known to every 
mother. The object of any treatment is 
to bring the blood rapidly to the surface 
of the skin and thus relieve the rapid 
heart action. Hot water with mustard 
(one tablespoonful of mustard to two gal- 
lons of water) is the quickest relief. The 
child should be thoroly covered with the 
water, a small bit in a shallow tub being 
absolutely useless. If that much water is 
not obtainable in a hurry, dip thick turk- 
ish towels into the hot water and wrap 
them about the child, covering the whole 
with a dry blanket and putting a cold 
towel about the child’s head. The water 
should be just hot enough so that if the 
mother plunge her elbow into it, it will 
feel comfortably warm, not scalding hot. 
Test it with the elbow always, and not the 
hand, as the baby’s body may be badly 
scalded in all the flurry and excitement. 
When the body has stopped twitching, 
take the child out, wrap him in a dry 
blanket, put a cold towel or ice bag on 
his head and let him lie quietly until the 
doctor comes. 

When you are sure the spasm is definite- 
ly over and the child can swallow, give 2 
dose of castor oil and also an enema (injec- 
tion) of cool water. Spasms are caused 

Continued on page 88 
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Barn 
N? 402 30x30 
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large bedrooms, living 
room, dining room, 
kitoben with latest built- 
cases. Bath, 
hal . A wonderful value. 
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Modern, scien- 
tifie type. Large, 
low windows, 
hinged at » 
admit sunshine to 
floor. Upper win- 
dows light feeding 
passage at back. 


Hog House 
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This house provides both air ond ¢ sun- 
shine. Noteroof « windows— mah oe pe 
sunshine and good ventilation. Roof 
best slate-surfaced resistant —~ &y 
A wonderful value.” 
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FARMING 


Write for Reduced Wholesale 
Prices on Your Building! 







me 


Gordon-Van Tine 
a 
\ Prices Down! 


A Typical Example 
of How We Make 
Big Savings for You 


Gordon-Van Tine Home 
Plan No. 524—Thiscozy 5-room 
bungalow, with living room, 
dining room, 2 bedrooms, and 
kitchen with wuilt- in pantry- 
case, cost 


In 1920 In 1922 
$2214 $1589 


Now— $1437 


Don’t judge building costs by what you hear! Don’t judge by what 
someone else thinks or says! Get the facts! 


Write Gordon-Van Tine for 
. latest prices. Make up your miad after you get our figures on your 
8 lumber and material bill. 


Others are raising prices. We have lowered them on best quality 


houses, barns and garages. 


Note These Typical Reductions: 


1920 Price 1922 Price Price NOW 


Barn No. 402 
Poultry House No. 479 
Hog House No. 482 
Crib-Granary No. 499 


30 x 30 $1260.00 $966.00 $840.00 
12x20 223.00 187.00 141.00 
24x24 468.00 424.00 312.00 

8x40 294.00 207.50 196.00 


(Crib-Granary has Three 8-ft. Corn Sections — Two 8-ft- Grain Sections) 


Save $200 to $2,000 


Because we are manufacturers, own our 
mills, sell only for cash, and ship direct 
from factory to you, we can save you up to 
$2,000 on home or barn. Our prices are 
uick sales and 
low profits — you get the benefit — highest 
grade material at big savings. Over 200,000 


based on enormous volume, q 


satisfied customers. WRITE! 


5,000 Building 
Material Bargains 


Largest stocks in middle west. 


lath, shingles, doors, 


Lumber, 
windows, roofing, 
moulding,screens, building hardware, paints, 
varnishes, plumbing and bathroom supplies. 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


Quick Shipment! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Our stocks are complete. Qualities are the 
best. Immediate shipment assured. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or Money Back! 


FREE BOOKS! 


Book of 200 Home Plans — photos, floor-plans, 


specifications, color pictures. 
a per Building Materia‘Bargains. 





Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 










gsm* Davenport, Iowa 





1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


(Address Desk R-33 
at Office nearest you) 


Pacific Coast Mill: 
Chehalis, Wash. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Address DeskR-33at office nearest you 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 
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To Get The Best Light 
FOR your Coleman Quick-Lite 


Lamp and Lantern, or any other 
gasoline lighting device,Genuine High- 
Power Coleman Mantles are best— 
for pure white brilliance, long service 
and rea) economy. 


Coleman Mantles are full size, ccr- 
rectly shaped, and knit to the proper 
mesh for good light. They are made 
ef long fibre Egyptian cotton. They 
have re-enforced patented bottom, 
giving double strength where pressure 
is greatest. They are saturated with 
the purest of light-giving chemicals 
by the special Coleman process. This 
is why Coleman Mantles give better 
light and last Jonger. 


Coleman Mantles are best for 
@leman Quicklite 


Lamps and Lanterns 


—just the right size,shapeandtexture Werk 
perfectly with gas tip and air-intake in pro- 
ducing the splendid brilliance that has 
made the Quick-Lite famous. 


., Use only the Genuine. Look for the name 

Coleman” on the mantles you buy. Buy 
them by the package, More than 3C 000 
Dealers and Jobbers sell Coleman Mantles. 
If vours can't supply you. order direct frcm 
nearest office— Dept. SF-67 $1.20 per dozen 
postpaid. 

Made Only by 


The Coleman Lamp Co, 
Wichita Philadelphia Los Ange 
Chicago Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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KEEPING THE BABIES WELL 
Continued from page 86 


very frequently by intestinal clogging due 
chi 


to indiscretions in eating. One had 
them repeatedly after having eaten a box 
or two of ginger snaps. 

If the child has ever had a spasm, have 
some medicine, prescribed by the doctor, 
that will keep the fever down until other 
measures can be taken to eliminate the 
cause. The medicine will keep the fever 
at a non-dangerous degree until the oil 
and enemas have hada chance to act. 
These are relief measures and not a cure. 
The doctor alone is competent to discover 
what caused the spasm and treat the child 
so as to prevent a recurrence. 


DIARRHEA OR SUMMER COMPLAINT 

One of the ailments of the second sum- 
mer when the baby is on a more varied 
diet may happen to be diarrhea. When 
one has heard fearful tales of the rapidity 
with which children have succumbed to 
this, one shivers at any undue activity of 
the bowels during the hot weather. 

Diarrhea comes in the summer because 
heat is a contributing factor—but food 
is the chief cause. A baby who is fed on 
clean milk, handled cleanly; who is never 
given foods which are verging on decay, 
or fruit that is under or over ripe, in fact, 
all of whose food is prepared in a thoroly 
clean manner, will not have diarrhea. The 
bacteria which cause all the trouble thrive 
in dirt and grow and multiply because of 
the heat. They are more dangerous in the 
summer because the heat also keeps the 
baby’s resistance at a lower point. 

Those whose milk supply comes from a 
distance, and who cannot be sure of ifs 
age, should protect the child by boiling 
the milk for its use. Fruit juices or tomato 
juice will counteract the effect of feeding 
boiled milk, and while boiling does not 
make bad milk good, it is a protection 
against germs which may have developed 
in its long travels. 

At the first sign of loose, green stools, 
more frequent than usual, the mother 
must know what to do. Stop food. 
Food is only an irritation at this time. 
The baby won't starve for a few meals 
and he will be made much worse if he is 
fed. If there is any fever call the doctor. 
If there is not, stop food for a few meals, 
giving only plain boiled water. Then if 
everythingis going nicely give the baby one- 
half his usual rations, making up the bal- 
ance with boiled water. Sometimes a dose 
of castor oil will rid the system of the 

»oisons and then if the food is kept low 
for a few days and the baby quiet this will 
end the trouble. 

The nursing baby may be given water 
before nursing and be nursed but one-half 
the usual time. 

The child who is eating more than milk 
should be allowed no food, then given clear 
soup strained, and later some cereal. 

But remember when there is fever the 
doctor should be notified. Diarrhea may 
be the forerunner of a dangerous intestinal 
infection which will need expert care. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 

There is a tremendous satisfaction to 
any mother in knowing that her child is 
up to normal in all respects. For one’s 
own comfort, then, it is well to know what 
is normal and to know also when there is 
reason for worry. 

Children do not have teeth with ma- 
chine-like regularity, but it has been found 
that the average child has a tooth some- 
where around five months of age and by 
the time he is one year old he will likely 
have six teeth. He may be normal and 





healthy and not have six teeth, but if he 
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has none at all the mother may be sure 
that his diet is not what it should be, and 
should make some change in it. 

Children teethe late or early, not be- 
cause their family have done so, but be- 
cause of their diet. Late teething means 
one thing only, which is that during the 
pregnancy of the mother, during the lacta- 
tion period, and during the child’s first 
year, he has not had the food elements 
that develop teeth. Don’t blame late 
teething on the family! 

Thin, active babies walk earlier than 
large, heavy ones. Babies who are inclined 
to rickets will not walk. The — who is 
not walking nor making any efforts at 
sixteen months needs some attention. He 
should be examined for rickets and given 
cod liver oil daily, also some leg develop- 
ing exercises. One doesn’t have to teach 
a child to walk, it comes to him naturally 
if his diet is right, and if he is not too much 
overweight. Between eleven and fourteen 
months is the usual time at which children 
walk. 

Talking begins at various ages. The 
child in a large family may be slow in talk- 
ing because his needs are so well supplied 
by an adoring family that he finds no use 
for it. Again, he may want to imitate the 
rest of the children and begin talking very 
early. Children do not “‘say” very much 
before two years of age, only isolated 
words and very short sentences. A child 
should, however, be talking by three years 
and if he is not it would be well to have his 
hearing examined and also his mentality. 






































PRETTY HAND-MADE INSERTION 

The crocheted insertion pictured here is 
easily made, and may be used to advan- 
tage in many places. It may be set in 
above the hem in curtains, in a bureau 
scarf, or anywhere that one’s fancy dic- 
tates. Made in fine thread it can be used 
nicely in children’s petticoats, or in sheets 
and pillow cases. 

In the following directions “sp’’ is used 
to indicate one space, and “‘bl’’ one block. 
A block consists of four double crochets, 
while a space is made by one double 
crochet, two chain stitches and a double 
crochet. 

Chain 51 stitches. 

Ist and 2nd rows—15 sp. 

3rd row— sp, 1 bl, 5 sp, 1 bl, 4 sp. 

4th row—3 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 3 sp, 
1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 3 sp. 

5th row—4sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 
1 sp, 1 bl, 4 sp. 

6th row—5 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1bl, 
5 sp. 
7th row—1 sp, 1 bl, 4 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 
4 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp. 

Sth row—5 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 
5 sp. 

9th row—4 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 
1 sp, 1 bl, 4 sp. 

10th row—3 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 3 sp, 1 bl, 
1 sp, 1 bl, 3 sp. 

11th row—4 sp, 1 bl, 5 sp, 1 bl, 4 sp. 

12th and 13th rows Jike Ist and 2nd 
rows. 

14th row—46 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 6 sp. 

15th row—5 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 5 sp. 

16th row—l1 sp, 1 bl, 5 sp, 1 bl, 5 sp, 
1 bl, 1 sp. 

17th row—like 15th row. 

18th row—like 14th row. 

19th row—repeat from very first row 








to length desired.—J. 8. 
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SAVING SELF IN SUMMER 


Too often we farm women neglect our- 
selves and keep on doing the rounds of 
farm work in the same way each year, 
until a spell of illness lays us flat on our 
backs and compels us to “‘stop and think.”’ 
This is what happened to me and my spell 
of thinking has proved a blessing to the 
whole family. 


Last year at the beginning of the hot | 
| 


weather season our program for simple 
living began. 

All the heavy rugs were thoroly cleaned, 
rolled and packed away. Lace curtains 
and unnecessary draperies followed next. 
All the pretty little candlesticks, vases and 
fancy bric-a-brac that require so much 
energy and time to keep properly dusted 
were also packed away. The floors were 
stained and a few small rugs used instead 
of the large ones. The floors could then 
be easily cleaned with an oiled mop and 
the small rugs shaken free from dust. 

A three-burner oil stove took the place of 
the range and we ate a great many fresh 
fruits, green vegetables and salads, milk 
and easily prepared foods. 

By using crepe materials for house- 
dresses, underwear, etc., the ironing prob- 
lem was greatly simplified. Sheets, tea 
towels, kitchen towels, and the like, were 
carefully folded and put away without 
ironing. Yes, I have had women tell me 
that was slouchiness. If it were, doctors 
would not approve the plan. Better un- 
ironed sheets and a smiling wife and 
mother than ironed sheets and a cross 
mother. 

The dish washing is a problem hard to 
solve. However, if the dishes are allowed 
to soak for a few minutes before washing 
it will simplify matters and the dish 
wiping can be done away with altogether 
by scalding and allowing them to drain 
dry in a rack or deep pan. 

Newspapers are a great help in saving 
labor. Cover the kitchen table with them 
before you start a meal. Slice meat or 
pare fruits or vegetables on them. Use 
them under the burners of the oil stove and 
also to wipe off the stove after cooking. 
Used under the small children’s plates 
over the tablecloth they will save much 
washing and they are good for wiping dust 
and loose dirt from the shoes before 
entering the house. 

Lessening Poultry Work 

One of the farm wife’s greatest sources 
of extra steps and labor is hens. Most 
people keep large flocks of hens thru the 
summer. I have stopped that. My hens 
are kept penned in the winter and well 
cared for, and I get eggs when eggs are 
high. In the spring, when the price of 
hens comes up and eggs go down, I sell 
my hens, keeping only enough to furnish 
eggs for home use. I then set incubators 
and in the fall have a nice flock of young 
pullets. A few hens can be kept penned, 
thus saving the garden, lawn and flowers. 

(nother and perhaps the biggest prob- 
lem is the fruit and vegetable canning. 
The only way I have discovered to get 
arcund that is to do as little canning as 
possible in the hottest weather. Straw- 
berries, apples, peaches and pears come 
in cooler weather. Tomatoes, cucumber 
pickles, beans, ete., may also be put off till 
cooler weather by planning the time and 
variety of your seed plantings. 

These are only some of the things I have 
tried. There are other self-savers, I 
know, for every once in a while I discover 
a new one. But, after all, don’t forget 
that these labor-savers will be useless un- 
less the time gained is used to relax, rest 
and build up the body, mind and soul of 
that all-important member of the farm 
i. - housekeeper, wife and mother.— 
kK. B. 


Pan holders may be made like pockets 
and when so made, they serve as a much 
better protection to the hands from steam 
and the heat of ovens than do the old 
straight kind. 
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PERFECTION 


Cook Stoves and Ovens 


SATISFA 
theWorld over 
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East and West,Old 
World and New, 
vote the famous 
Blue Chimney NEW 
PERFECTION oil 
stove first in popular- 
ity at prices from 
$7.00 to $109.00. At 
stove dealers everywhere. 


Our new and higher-priced mo- 
dels, with the newly invented, 
agen SUPERFEX Burn- 
e15, provide un sed cook 
speed Pe ne a ” 
The Cleveland Metal 
Products Company 
7715 Platt Ave. 
Cleveland . Ohio 


Made in Canada by 
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Send M odel or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination. 


PAT E N T Booklet free. Highest references. 


Best results. Promptness assured. 






Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. , Washington, D.C, | 









For homes or summer cottages Full size 








white enamel tub, nickeled 1 . tank. 
Closes up in space 3 ft. square. On castera 
—roll it + ha . enter 9 b tor kero- 
taste drains through hose attached to kemnpe: 
rary or permanent ogsies. simple: 
Free fei fers 
al Offer. 






Borner. Fits any 
cook stove or base- 
burner. 


———————— 
1: you have an invention write 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
| GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 
model or sketeh and description and we will give our 


inion of i e N ° 
Beets te patentable natare ABP OL EY S $°%: 














Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 





| Read our advertisements for bargains in 


| farm merchandise. We guarantee them. 
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No. 1745—Gingham for Mornings. Looking 
just as charming before noon as after dinner is 
quite a simple task if one has several frocks of 
this type. The pattern cuts in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material with 3'9 yards of binding 

No. 1503—Child’s Set of Hats, Three Differ- 
ent Styles. Making a hat for a child is truly 
fascinating work. The pattern illustrated consist- 
ing of three pattern styles which you can vary 
with different trimmings, cuts in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. In the 4-year size hat No. 1 requires 4% yards 
36-inch material with 1% yards of ribbon 
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Hat No. 2 requires 74 yards of 36-inch material 
with 144 yards of binding. Hat No. 3 requires 
5g yards of 36-inch material with 1% yards of 
ruffling and 1\% yards of ribbon. 

No. 1728— ing Lines for the Full 
Figure. The pattern cuts in sizes 36 to 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 40 requires 344 yards of 36-inch 
material with % yards of 36-inch contrasting 
material. 

No. 1730—Smart Overblouse to be devel 
in printed crepe de chine. It is as economical as 
the task of making is easy. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years and‘36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
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ure. Size 36 requires 114 yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 1709—Simplicity and Charm Combined, 
for gingham, print, or cotton crepe. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16 years and 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material with 1 yard of 27-inch contrast- 


ing material. ; 
“Thensier pattern No. 602—in blue only—12c 
extra. 

Design for Fancy Cottons. 


No. 1727—Pretty n C 1 
Printed voile, lawn, ging’ m or Swiss with trim- 
mings of organdie or plain lawn makes this de- 








To order any of the itemsshown on this page, write 
How to Order your name and address plainly, givecorrect number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
drees your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Every 
pattern is seam allowing and is guaranteed to ft perfectly. 


Summer Book 


4 new models 

of Fashions Sousinins at! the new moar 
for the family. In addition to over styles, there are 
styles Worn by movie stars and dressmaking lessons 
price is 10 cents per ry. — your orcer to 


Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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ligitfully cool-looking frock for very hot afternoons. 
The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material with 144 yards 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 1731—The Smart Summer Girl of 1923. 
To be that you have but to select a few yards 
of a smart od silk and pattern No. 1731 for 


the blouse. The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years and 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
154 yards of 36-inch material 

No. 1008—A separate pleated skirt of the type 
illustrated, when worn with a separate overblouse 
makes a charming costume. Silk crepe or wool, 
preferably in white, gray or sand color, are favored 
materials for such skirts. The pattern cuts in sizes 
16 years and 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 26 requires 344 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1752—Charming Summer Frock. Sizes 
16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 344 yards of 36-inch material with 14% 
yards of 36-inch contrasting material 

No. 1737—Practical Rompers for Impractical 
Little People. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 154 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1682—Slip-on Draped Dress. The diagram 
will give you an idea of the construction of this 
stylish draped dress, which will take no longer 
than an afternoon to make. The pattern is cut in 
sizes small, medium and large. To make the dress 
in the medium size will require 354 yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No. 1678—A Cute Bloomer-Dress which a 
little girl would be proud to wear. The bloomers 
are separate. The pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material with 2 yards of binding. 

No. 1514—An Undergarment of Real Value. 
With the advent of the slip, petticoats have almost 
completely died out. This —_ cuts in sizes 16 
years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 25¢ yards of 32 or 36-inch material. 


SUMMER FASHION MAGAZINE 

It would pay you to send ten cents for 
a copy of our summer book of fashions 
because it shows all of the new styles 
including dresses for bungalow wear and 
for children, as well as charming street 
frocks and some for “‘dress-up”’ occasions; 
also embroidery designs and articles on 
dressmaking telling step by step how to 
make some ofthe most popular summer 
styles. Patterns are obtainable at our 
regular low price for all the styles and 
embroidery. 

And, lest we forget, the book also con- 
tains an interesting article called ‘‘What 
to Pack Away in Your Vacation Trunk,” 
written by Marion Davies, the popular 
movie star, in which article Miss Davies, 
who, by the way, can and does make 
clothes for herself, gives her idea of the 
proper clothes to take with you when you 
go on your vacation. Of course, patterns 
are obtainable for each of the styles de- 
scribed in the article. 

Send ten cents in stamps or coin for 
your copy of this book. Address Fashion 
Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


Iowa. —— 
STUCK UP? 

Having had two unpleasant experi- 
ences with stains made by sticky fly 
paper, I am glad to pass along a simple 
remedy which a wise neighbor suggested 
to me, 

Rub the stain with fresh lard, then wash 
out the lard with mild soap and tepid 
water. This works equally well with cot- 
ton and woolen materials, but with wool 
it will probably be necessary to give the 
dress a gasoline bath to remove the grease. 
With cotton, the entire garment should 
be washed.—Mrs. W. F. Z. 


WHERE TO HANG THE MIRROR 

It is interesting to notice what some 
housewives have accomplished by the 
hanging of a mirror. 

One dark and dreary room was made 
much more light and pleasant by hanging 
a mirror so that it reflected the light from 
i window. The long, unbroken side of a 
room was made interesting by the intro- 
duction of a large mirror which reflected 
a lovely bit of outdoor scenery. 

An effect of “pens may be given a small, 
cramped room by placing a mirror so that 
it reflects an adjoining room or faces an 
entrance door.—A. M. A. 
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is just what Bobbyan' I 
wanted for our breakfast” 


Little appetites, like the big ones, get mighty sharp 
when you bring out generous bowls of crisp, delicious 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for breakfast or for lunch! 
Watch how fast they disappear; see the bowls handed 


back for another supply! 


That’s because Kellogg’s are not only delicious, but 
wholesome for growing children—and wonderfully 
sustaining for men and women. 


Every work-day it takes more than the annual 
output of a 450-acre farm to supply the raw 
corn used in the “million packages a day’’ made 
an the Kellogg factories! 


For extra treats, serve Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with 


stewed fruit or with bananas or other fresh fruits in 


season. Hear everybody say, ‘‘Great—s’ more, please!’’ 


wey Corn Flakes are sold only in the RED 
and GREEN package that bears the signature of 
W. K. Kellogg. 


None 





Agents Make °12°°4 Day! 


CRO Stell “hay 


_ lopment 

wae 5) Cute ironing time in half. Saves " 

Le Diaont Costs one cent for 3 hours = We 
Rncsiadialiened eo - Gives clean, quick 
eafe. Uses kerosene or gasoline. Starts with match without 
emoke or smell, Selle fast. Mre, Wagner, Ohio sold 24 in 
few hours spere time. Moyer of Pennsylvenis made $164 in 
one week. You can doas well, Work ell or re time. 
No experience needed. Simply take orders. We deliver and 
collect 


. Commissions pid same gor ze take orders. 
for catalog and FREE OUTFIT OFFER. Write today. 




















ntroducing new style hosiery. & 
you have only one hour a day for spare 
time work you should make $2.00 or 
more in this off hour by our plan. Pro- 
fits begin at once--Takes no ca ital to 
start. You simply take orders—We de- 
liver and coilect—Wour pay daily. 
You need not be experienced to be suc- 
cessful. We teach you. Outfit furnish- 
Send today for full details. 
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Write us if you think our advertisers have not 
treated you fairly. 
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are genuine without it, 








CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of Kellogz’s KRUMBLES and Kellogze’s BRAN 











“TI Would Not Part 
With It For$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner te stifyover 
100,000 people who have worn 
it. Conserve your body and 
life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN and MEN. Develops 
an erect, and graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, comfort, 
energy and pep, ability todo 
things, health and strength. 
Does away with thestrainand pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Costs You Nothing to Try It 

Write today for illustrated book, free, with full 
information and measurement blank. Address 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
378 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


Successful Farmers like Successful Farming 
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Indefinable 
~CAlluring 


Faerie scents have always 


4 
s 
3 
been associated with the 
personality that is unfor- 
e 
® 
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+ 
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getably lovely. 


One recalls a particularly 
gracious woman in terms 
of spring violets, rose gar- 
dens in June or golden 
spices of the Orient. 


COLGATES 
Ferfumes 


offer you a wide variety 
from which to discover 
just the right fragrance 
that blends best with your 
personality. 


Make This Perfume Test 


¢ Three trial-size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a package of per- 
fumers’ test strips — full instruc- 
tions for use, and the story of the 
famous test—all packed to reach 
7 you safely—for a two-cent stamp 
s and your address. 
a 
. 
* 


Send today toPerfumeTest Dept. 
87-P, Colgate & Co., P.O. Box 645, 
City Hall Station, New Y ork City. 








» Inallyourlife youhave never 
9 been offered suchexe bar- 
oe) gains in one-piece indoor or out- 
: oor children’s play suits, Will not 


ripor tear. Buttons are on to stay. 

Extra well made. ppostte oogme. 
ade mate ° 

-~-A es good. Wear long. ‘Save 












> to men’s one-piece suit, plain 
with notrimming. Collar attached. Four 
ets. Vig mt. Good weight. 
@ to 14. Only $1.50, 
today. 
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THAT LAUNDRY PROBLEM AGAIN 
This very plain article will in no way 





enlarge upon excellent laund ideas | Y 
cleat ~4 


y given, nor is it meant especially 
for the housewife with a model laundry in 
a modern home, for the writer has never 
known the joys of an electric washer. 

It is more for the hundreds of rural and 
small-town women, who like myself, are 
most thankful for the hand-power 
washing machine—and how fortunate if 
Friend Husband’s hands furnish said 

wer! Many use hard water which must 

“broken.” It must be carried to the 
machine, and the soiled water carried 
away. It all sounds very common, but it 
is the truth. 

Some time ago I decided that it was the 
quantity and not the system of my 
washing that must be changed. 

First there was always a machine full 
of table linens. With the children, hired 
help and the frequent comer and goer, it 
required a large number of pieces. I ad- 
mired luncheon sets illustrated in maga- 
zines, but there were not a half-dozen 
luncheons given in our — in a year. 
Plainly, I was out of the luncheon class. 

Now, however, I have luncheon sets, but 
we use them for breakfast, dinner and 
supper. They are made of oilcloth, cut 
just the size of my round table top. One 
is white with a plain hem, and one is tan, 
bound with a medium blue binding. After 
each meal they are carefully wiped off and 
rolled up. 

The napkins “‘to match” are plain white 
aper ones, which I purchase by the 
undred. For light refreshments there 

are many pretty sets made from un- 
bleached muslin or crash. They are easily 
made, the pieces are small, hence easily 
laundered, and they are economical. 

Let me convert you to unbleached 
muslin spreads. They need not be cov- 
ered with French knots or appliqued 
posies, tho they are lovely, and easily 
made if one has the time or desire. For 
general use, select a muslin not too closely 
woven, for it washes better. Just hem it 
and use a heavy ecru lace around the edge. 
When soiled, put it to soak, using a good 
naphtha soap. Wash thru two suds, rinse 
twice in clean water, and dry in the shade. 
This will preserve its complexion. 

I very seldom boil and starch under- 
skirts. For everyday I wear black sateen 
pettibloomers, and you will, too, once 
you try them. For better wear, I use 
sateen, tub silk or wash satin. Using soap 
flakes they are easily washed. Undergar- 
ments made of crepe need not be ironed 
if dried carefully. Hang bloomers an 
skirts by the bands. Dry gowns and 
chemises on coat hangers. 

Every time my husband went any place, 
there were light shirts to be heumdeoedl 
several each week. When silk shirts 
came out I began to take notice, and when 
pongee became so popular pe 
Shirts from this material are durable and 
good-looking, and are so easily washed 
and ironed. You know, do you not, that 
pongee should be entirely dry to iron 
well? Now our Junior has a little pongee 
romper suit and hat to match. 

My small daughter has outgrown her 
sand-pile and instead tries to dig wells and 
rivers and make enormous mud pies. Her 
dresses, bloomers, petticoats and aprons 
filled a long line every week. I saw an 
advertisement for a coverall garment for 








PATANT FRO TECTION 
Before disclosing y our invention to anyone send for free blank 
form ‘*Evidence of Conception"’ to be signed and witnessed 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE 

Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’ 
427 Ouray Building Washington. D.C. 











either boys or girls and purchased four. 
Atrial has proved their many merits. 
They do not show soil easily, are very com- 
fortable, protect stockings and under- 





clothing, and are easily washed and ironed. 
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The sanest purchase I ever made 
was a good quality of black satin, made 
into a dress and bloomers for little daugh- 
ter. After each wearing it is dusted and 
pressed, and it can be worn a whole sum- 
mer with but one real cleaning. Many 
events demand dainty light clothes, but 
on many more dark ones are just as suit- 
able and are far more sensible. 

Tho you may not agree with all of my 
ideas, they may start you thinking so that 
ou, too, will lessen that pile of soiled 
clothes, or will at least have a pile of more 
easily laundered ones. A little time and 
strength thus saved may be turned very 
profitably toward pleasure—the new boo 
you would like to read, the club meetings 
you are missing, or maybe it will allow 
you just an afternoon nap.—Mrs. B. B. 


NEW COOKING APPLIANCES 

“I’m desperately sick of petting three 
meals every day—think of it, over a 
thousand meals in one year!” 

That was all I heard. But in passing 
I looked at the woman who spoke, an 
she looked tired to the very heart of her. 

In more than ninety percent of the 
homes in this country the woman of the 
family is preparing the same thousand 
odd meals every year. How many of us 
are walking round and round in a tread- 
mill having those three distinct stopping- 
places each day? 

As warm. weather approaches once 
more and the cooking takes on an added 
burden, why not vary its monotony? It 
is truly amazing how a new cooking ap- 
pliance will add spice to the endless meal- 
getting. Rare indeed is the country 
woman who cannot procure such a new 
appliance if she sets about it with system 
and determination. 

If there is only your kitchen a Sa 
which to cook, an oil stove is beyond 
doubt the best thing to purchase, no 
matter if it is only a tiny affair upon which 
supper may be prepared without heating 
up the big stove. Get the best you can, 
and then use it determinedly even tho it 
may seem a bit strange and inadequate 
at first. Ending the day in a cool kitchen 
will make this summer seem quite different 
from those of previous years. 

A fireless cooker may be your choice. 
Even a very simple one of home construc- 
tion ‘oe interesting and wonderfully 
useful. 

Have you ever considered the handy 
steam cooker? Not only will this cooker 
reduce the fuel, attention and dishwashing 
incident to meal-getting, but it proves 
convenient for canning, for cooking in 
unusual quantities and for keeping food 
warm for long periods. 

There is on the market a most excellent 
new device known as the waterless 
cooker. As its name implies, it cooks meats 
and other foods in their own juices, and 
the results are decidedly good. It is a 
simple affair, with a false bottom of 
asbestos, I believe, and a very tight fitting 
cover with a clever little valve. It does 
not cook under pressure, but a very low 
flame on an oil or gas stove will cook the 


,|meat and vegetables beautifully in the 


one pot, with practically no watching. 
It is good-looking, too, being made of 
ood quality aluminum, and should last 
ee years, surely. 

Perhaps you will enjoy most starting a 
collection of cooking utensils of your 
favorite ware. 

Do not consider any beginning too 
humble, but make some change for the 
better in that endless preparation of meals. 

A workman is certainly worthy of 
decent tools with which to accomplish 
his task. The really successful farmer is 
always improving his methods of ac- 
complishing his work; that is how he 
keeps up his enthusiasm. 

Let’s not allow our husbands to out- 
distance us; let’s be as progressive with 
our work as he is with his. We can get 
the tools of our trade if we will.—A. M. A. 
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JUNE MUSIC OFFERINGS 

“Music stands nearest to divinity. I 
would not give the little I know for all 
the treasures of the world.””—Luther. 

Vocal 

I'll Take You Home Again, Pal o’ 
Mine, by Dixon. (f-d.) Answer Song to 
“Call Me Back, Pal o’ Mine,” written with 
similar splendid harmonies. Refrain ar- 
ranged for solo or duet. 

I'l Stand Beneath Your Window Tonight 
and Whistle, by Price. (e-f.) The title 
tells the message the young man writes to 
his sweetheart, when he wants her to 
elope. It has a very catchy melody; the 
chorus can be made even more attractive 
by whistling at the end of each line. Splen- 
did for an encore number. 

I Love You Truly, by Bond. (e-d.) June 
always brings to most of us the wedding of 
some dear friend or relative and this is a 
favorite wedding song. It surely must 
have been written to be sung just before 
the ceremony. It is short, and easy to 
play and to sing. 

You Brought Me Sunshine and You 
Brought Me Rain. (e-e.) A beautiful 
high-class ballad, with a very melodious 
accompaniment. The story tells the hap- 
piness and sorrow of love and compares 
it to the sunshine and rain. 

By the Babbling Brook, by McDonald. 
(e-e.) The kind of a song we would all 
write if we could describe in words and 
music our longings to be out in the open 
this beautiful weather. 

My Sunshine, by Di Capua. (d-d.) One 
of the best-known of the popular Italian 
songs. It is written in the same time as 
the popular Spanish song “La Paloma.” 
This song is easy and ies a beautiful 
peculiar melody that you can easily re- 
member, and a very pleasing rhythm. 

Instrumental 

Hearts and Flowers, by Tobani. Grade 
4. A flower song and intermezzo that is 
very suitable to be played at a wedding or 
any place that melodious soft music is 
desired. 

Lohengrin Wedding March, by Wagner. 
Grade 3. This Bridal Chorus from Lohen- 
grin is one of the favorite wedding 
marches for home and church weddings. 
It is easy to play. 

Fire Engine, by Preston. Grade 2. A 
little solo for the young student. It re- 
lieves the monotony for the pupil to have 
a descriptive piece. This has the hurry 
and the gongs of the fire engine brought 
out in a simple style. 

Saxophone and Piano 

Kitten on the Keys, by Zez Confrey. 
This popular piano novelty has been ar- 
ranged for C melody, E flat alto and B flat 
tenor saxophone with piano accompani- 
ment. It is just one of the finest numbers 
ever written for a saxophone and is a hit 
wherever it is heard as it has so much pep 
and snap to it. 








Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 
MARCH MUSIC COUPON 
(Which “= June 30th) 
ocal 
Smilin’ Thru, 40 cents. 
The Little Town I Call My Own, 30 cents. 
Stealing, 30 cents. 
Call Me Back, Pal o’ Mine, 30 cents. 
Who Loves You Most After All? 30 cents. 
In the Harbor of My Mother’s Arms, 10 cents, 
Instrumental 

You Tell "Em, Ivories, 40 cents. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, 40 cents. 
Angelua, 30 cents. 
Fluttering Leaves, 15 cents. 

JUNE MUSIC COUPON 

(This coupon expires September 30, 1923) 


oca 

I'll Take You Home Again, Pal o’ Mine. 30 cts. 
I'll Stand Beneath Your Window Tonight, 30c. 
| Love You Truly, 40 cents. 
You Brought Me Sunshine and You Brought 

Me Rain, 30 cents. 
By the Babbling Brook, 30 cents. 
My Sunshine, 15 cents. 

Instrumental 

Hearts and Flowers, 40 cents. 
Lohengrin Wedding March, 15 cents. 
Fire Engine, 20 cents. 
’ Saxophone and Piano 
Kitten on the Keys, 60 cents. 
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SAMPLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to 
FREE Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


Pay salary or commission. Men 
and women easily make $ | Oto $15 
a day. Sellatsight. Burns 10 hours 
for 2 cents, Every lady a prospec- 
tive buyer. Money Back Guaranice 

rite today for particulars, 
IMPERIAL SAD IRON CO, 
Dept.K. Ft. Worth, Texas 


RABB iTS PAY IF KEPT RIGHT 
Rabbitcraft Shows You 
how. Send 50 cents for 12 months subscription to 
Rabbitcraft and ive free book “How to 
Dressed Rabbits’’. Sample copy free. 
RABBITCRAFT, Box S, LAMONI, IOWA 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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“TI wish we hada 


BOSS OVEN— 


“Then we too could always 
have home-made goodies like 
your mother bakes.” 











The Boss Oven is a neces- 
sity with every oil stove. Pro- 
vides the baking efficiency of 
an expensive range and yet 
costs only a few dollars. 











No burning. Bakings are 
always in full view. The large 
glass door is a convenience and 
protection. Fully guaranteed. 
Over 2,000,000 sold. Used in 
every section of the country. 
A style and size to meet every 
requirement. Guaranteed to 
bake satisfactorily on all good 
oil or gas stoves. 
















genuine is 

stamped 

with the 

name— 

BOSS OVEN 
THE 


HUENEFELD 
COMPANY 
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"Makes 
Deaf Hear 


New Invention Aids Thousands 








Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled 
thousands of deaf persons to hear as well 
as ever. The makers of this wonderful de- 
vice say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this, so they are going to give 
you a chance to try it at home. They 
otier to send it by prepaid parcel post on 
a ten-day free trial. They do not send 
it C. O. D.—they require no deposit — 
there is no obligation. They send it 
entirely at their own expense and risk. They are 
making this extraordinary offer well knowing that 
the magic of this little instrument will so amaze 
and delight the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight. ‘Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying re- 
sults. There's no longer any need that you should 
endure the mental and physical strain which comes 
from a constant effort to hear. Now you can 
our friends without that feeling of 
sensitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. 
Now you can take your place in the social and 
business world to which your talents entitle you 
and from which your affliction has, in a measure, 
excluded you. Just send your name and address 
to The Dictograph Products Corporation, 1358 
Candler Building, New York, for descriptive 
literature and request blank. 











No more sweltering kitch- 
ens ali Sammerlong— no more 
coal fires all day just to do a 
little cook ah gry 

; more dirty coal, or wood 
ashes, soot or smoke. No more back breaking lifting, 
carrying or chopping. No more sm<!!y oil stoves. 


Cook and Bake 
With New Kind of Fuel 


Here is the amazing new invention. The Oliver Oil-Gas 
Burner—that in one minute, makes your present coal or 
wood range into a real gas stove that turns on and off 
with a valve. Gives much orlittle heat—-only when you 
want it—at a twist of your wrist. Just like using city gas. 


Bake right in 
Wonderful Baking your good old 
oven—better and quicker than ever before. Don't 
waste fuel and get yourself all out of sorts by nursing a 
hot fire all day just for cooking and baking. With this 
wonderful invention you simply turn a valve, strike a 
match, and light your fire fn a jiffy the oven is ata 
fine even temperature—any degree you want. Put in 
your roast or baking—put on your stew or vegetables. 
Go away and forget them. Come back when they are 
done, turn the valve—fire is out instantly—-and you 
leave your kitchen cool and sweet = day long. 


Burns 95, Air, 5% OU S22" 


Mr. Oliver's wonderful invention ‘e made in sixteen 
models—fits any kind of cook 


.. stove or range without changes 
' or drilling. You set it in v= 
firebox in one minute. Presto! Y 


Earn 840 to $50 &] have a gas stove. Absolutely safe, ot 
lasts a lifetime. 150,000 in use 
30 Days Free Trial 
You don't bave to be satisfied with read- 
ing about the Oliver. You can test it for 
1 give Ferds to my] 80 daye—bake with it in your own oven— 





R gation, send q osteard, now, ve you 
clusive Territory turn the (now the blessing of this 
amazing veation 


Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
2012F Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
CANADIAN OFFICES: 2012F Webster Building. TORONTO 


Mar Gasln AnyStove 














Cook in a 










The Instant-Gas Makes 
summer 

Oil Burner ain 
a pleasure. Gives 
you gas anywhere, 
everywhere, in any 
stove or range. Ev- 
erybody knows gas 
means cleaner, 
cheaper cooking 
and a cooler kit- 
. Saves hours of time and loads of dirt. Start 
our stove with a turn of the wrist, turn high or 
jow “a suit and om vr another turn of the wrist. 
fferent models for different 

+t F Coal eee Just set it in the fire- 

box. Put in or taken out in ten 

=o No ae to stove. Simple, safe, odor- 
less, lasts a lifetime. ae a) - 

The Instant-gas urnermak 
30-Day Trial i, own gas from coal oil (kero- 
sene) at one-sixth the cost of city gas. Mach cheaper 
than coal or wood. Because it can be regulated the 
Instant-gas Oil Borner Cooks and Bakes ae. 
ter than coal or wood in the same stove. No coal 

or wood to casey, t no ashes, no chopping, shoveling 
or starting of. fires. Genstess 


woman-saver in the w: 
USER AGENTS Write for at trial < offer. and 
needed in every lo- | free book telling how Uncle 
cality, to whom we | Sam burns oil. 


Somers Sena ‘for | INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 


our 660 @ week ouee Dept. 137 
Cee ely foe” | 115. 14th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


GIRLS, READ THIS 


We are sure you will find the Perfection Sew- 
ing Rack one of the best little time savers that 
you could imagine. It provides a place for 























almost everything in the sewing line except the J | 
garments on which you — | be working. The 
Sewing Rack is illustrated on page 18 of the 


new Successful Farming Reward Book. The 
Sewing Rack is one of a large number | 
articles that will interest the women folks and 
girls. Send for your copy of the reward book 
if you have not already received it. 


Reward Department 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia. 


Peliverea to you Free 
for 30 days trial on approval. 


Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of famous Ranger Bicycles, Express 


12™ at hs toF Prices. 

Months Pay and le 

save the emall monihly parments, 
wher ls and eq 


ees 
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Mead‘ ay ~ Chicago uy Ee 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. 





Tas New War Warre For Srvte# Booxter. 


MRS, E. VANDERVOORT, DAVENPORT, IOWA 





| ways pronounced it that wa 
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HUNTING THE EGGS 


When Mother sends us out to get 
The eggs, we have a lot of fun! 
We always look in every nook, 
And try to find ‘em, every one. 
But when we searched in Dobbin’s stall 
This morning,—buried deep, down deep 
In all the hay, this kitty lay, 
A furry fellow,—fast asleep! 
—Martha Hart. 


GRANDMA’S GIFT TO THE BRIDE 


When Myra Seeber announced that 
she and Joe Byers were going to be mar- 
ried in the spring, Grandma Seeber smiled 
and said, “Well, Mirey,”—Grandma al- 
—"T can’t 
afford to give you much, but I'll see what 
I can make you out of the rag-bag.”’ 

Myra laughed gayly as she replied, 
“All right, Grandma, I'll bring it down 
out of the attic today, so you can start 


in. 

So having made the busy old lady happy 
by lugging all the stored-away r y 
stuff to Grandma’s room, Myra straight- 
way forgot about the promised gifts from 
the rag-bag in her own enthusiasm for 
things more interesting. 

Grandma worked away industriously 
behind her closed door. As she completed 
each article she packed it carefully into 
what she named the “handy chest.” And 
the day before Myra’s wedding in March, 
the lid was closed and made ready for 
My ra to take to her new home. 

“Don’t open it until you need it, 
cautioned Grandma, with a twinkle in 
her eye. 

“Mercy! How mysterious you sound,” 
giggled Myra. “How will I know when 
the right time has come?” 

“Just guess,”’ replied Grandma. 

So the handy chest full of things from 
the rag-bag was loaded up with the rest 
of the belongings when Joe and Myra set 
off for the new place. And everything was 
new, to be sure; barns, sh 
bungalow and as Joe said, “feven the 
grass and trees.” 

It was muddy, yes, very muddy the 


” 


_|morning that the wagon full of 


backed up to the kitchen door of the 


| Byers’ new home. After the first box had 


been carried in, Myra gasped. The new 
oiled floor was already soiled from muddy 
| boots. 

“And I haven’t a thing to lay down ex- 
cept the new rugs, and it would ruin 


| them, ” exclaimed the bride, and then— 


| well, she remembered Grandma's box. 
| Myra recalled what the dear old soul had 
| said about not opening it until she needed 
it. But where would one look for some- 
thing old except among things that had 
come from the rag-bag 

So Myra unlocked « “handy chest” 
and lifted the lid. 

Yes, Grandma knew. Right on the 
very top were the things she wanted, but 
which no bride would ever think to take 
along. A door mat made from an old 
grain sack that had been doubled and 
bound around the edge with a strip of old 
blue denim from a pair of overalls. 

“Now you men wipe your feet on this,”’ 
ordered Myra, as she laid it outside, “and 
When you come in, walk on this strip of 

old rag carpet,’ and she pulled a whole 
breadth of faded carpet across the floor. 
Then she began to laugh, “Just imagine | w 
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Joe, I thought everything had to be ab- 
solutely new when we moved in our house, 
but it wouldn’t be that way long if 
Grandma hadn’t given me something ol: 
to protect the new. 

And then Myra couldn’t wipe up the 
mud already tracked in because she didn't 
have an old cloth. Again the handy chest! 
In one corner was a great pile of soft, 
square pieces, just right for cleaning and 
dusting to save the fresh tea-towels oi 
the bride. 

When window washing day came, the 
handy chest brought forth scraps of old 
weg! cases that polished wonderfully 
‘or the first baking day there were ging- 
ham holders for the stove with clasps 
from somebody's discarded garter to hang 
them up by. 

Then when the hot baked food was 
ready to serve, Myra didn’t want to spoi! 
her varnished table. She needed some- 
thing to set the hot dishes on. By this 
time Grandma’s chest had proved itself 
so much worthwhile in time of need that 
Myra once more turned to its contents 
and lo! There were thick white pads made 
of an old bed spread and button-holed 
with heavy thread, all sizes and shapes, 
with felt in between. 

So for the first months of housekeeping 
the bride continually returned with satis- 
faction to the handy chest for odds and 
ends. There was even a box of tacks and 
a spool of cord and a lot of old newspapers 
that are a part of every “old” household, 
but never to be found at first in a new one. 

“How did you ever happen to think 
of doing that, Grandma,” asked Myra 
with apprec iation, as she related how the 
handy chest had saved her in so many 
emergencies. 

“I was a bride myself once,” smiled 
Grandma, “and your grandfather and | 
almost had our first quarrel because | 
complained about the mud in the house 
and couldn’ t offer him anything to clean 
his feet.”’ 

“How awful!’ exclaimed Myra, as she 
mentally put Joein place of grandfather 
and contemplated the situation. ‘And 
here I was saved by the rag-bag.” 

“Yes,"’ added Grandma, “you know 
rag-bags are like people: you can nearly 
always see some good in them if you start 
looking for it.”—E. L. 


PRESSED So A FAMILY OF 


. One pound of baby pork (ower part of 
am). 

One pound of beef (neck pom 

One pound of boiling vea 

Place beef in the bottom of the kettle, 
pork and veal on top, fill with boiling 
water enough to cover. Cook slowly in a 
tightly covered kettle until very tender. 
Salt and pepper to taste while cooking. 
Remove meat from bone, o- re-heat the 
meat stocks and mix with ¢ opped meat 
Press in tall jelly glasses and set on ice 
or in cold place. After a few hours it will 
become very firm when it can be removed 
from glasses and sliced thin for serving. 
This makes delicious sandwich filling and 
cannot be told from chicken.—Mrs. 


PUTTY THAT STICKS 


Some of our windows were old. Some 
were new. But the putty dropped from 
them all impartially. Then the obliging 
painter told me what to do. 

“Take white-lead ground in oil,” he 
said. “It comes in tins of convenient size. 
Thicken with bolted whiting or talc, 
working the mass until it does not stick 
to the hands. This putty will be white— 
if you wish it colored add dry pigment 
with the whiting. 

“If the wood surface to be puttied is new 
or if it is old and weather-beaten, paint it 
with oil or with a thin —— coat. Then 
putty and you will find it ‘sticks,’ suecess- 
ully withstanding weather and frequent 

."—A, M, A, 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 

A well-dressed woman stopped in front 
of the perfume counter. 

“I would like some good perfume,” she 
told the clerk. 

Pointing to a bottle filled with perfume 
costing $8 an ounce, she asked to sample 
it. 

Because the woman looked as if she 
might make a purchase the clerk permitted 
the woman to take a whiff of it. 

“Now, that’s pretty good,” the custom- 
er replied, “I think I’ll take a quarter’s 
worth.” 

“Why, madam,” the astonished clerk 
managed to answer, “you've already had 
a quarter’s worth.” 


KIND-HEARTED 


In a public school recently, the teacher 
asked a boy pupil to tell something about 
Christopher Columbus. This was his 
answer: ‘Columbus discovered America. 
He never told a lie. He once cut down his 
father’s cherry tree with his hatchet. He 
did his arithmetic examples on a fire 
shovel, and once when he was all dressed 
up he pulled a pig out of a mud-puddle 
where he was stuck. He was kind- 
hearted.” 


ANSWERS TO MAY “HIDDEN 


ANIMALS”’ 
l. Bear. 7. Seal. 
2. Lion 8. Bison. 
3. Ape 9. Mink. 
4. Rabbit 10. Tiger. 
5. Deer 11. Camel. 


6. Monkey 





A well-balanced meal. 


Yesterday morning when we met Bill 
Williams on the 8:13 we asked if anything 
was new. 
“I donno,” said Bill slowly. ‘“D’je hear 
bout the attachment George Acker just 
had put on his car?” 

No,” we said. ‘What’s it for?” 

‘Two hundred dollars,” said Bill. 
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is their beauty. 


beauty. 


enamel, or restore its beauty. 


teet 





dentifrice. 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 






If your wisdom teeth 
could tall they’d say 


> 99 


“Usz Cotcarte’s 


Colgate’s contains no grit,no harmful drugs. It keeps 
clean and brings out their greatest beauty. 
Wash your teeth regularly with Colgate’s, which 
is recommended by more Dentists than any other 


COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 87, 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. 
I enclose the amount of stamps shown for each one 


ecked. 
ORibbon Dental Cream,Free Face Powder....6c 
O Rapid Shave Cream...... 4c 





HINK what grit would do to pearls. How it 
f bene scratch and destroy that thin lustre which 


And the precious covering of your pearls—how are 
you protecting it? Enamel to the teeth is what the 
lustre layer is to pearls—their protection and their 
Once scratched or marred with a gritty, 
soapless dentifrice, Nature can never replace 













The delicious flavor encour- 
ages children to use Colgate’s 
ingly and regularly. 










O Baby Talc....... 4c 








HE SHRINKLESS 10c 


CHORE BOY 


TAKES THE “‘WO * OUT OF WoRK 





“I’m worried about my complexion, | 
loctor. Look at my face.” 


‘My dear young lady, you'll have to | @ 


diet 
“Oh, I never thought of that! What 
color do you think would suit me best?” 








You should read our advertisements before 
buying your summer farm merchandise. 





For 68 years these little marchers 
have led band instrument buyers 
to better quality and value | 


Eve g for the 


BAND PLAYER! 





Write fObAY To? 8 


LYON & HEALY, 65-78 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 








AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVINGATHOME. 






UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 





— cs 





eer ned dine 


cow. 
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Which Reward Do You Want? 


Send Coupon Below For Free Pencil and Complete Details 


You may have your choice of these We guarantee every reward to be just 
j J 


splendid rewards without spending any of as represented and sure to please you. Use 
your own money. All we ask you to dois the coupon below. Write at once, checking 
to use a little of your spare time. You the articles you wish to earn and we'll send 
will be surprised how easily you can get you the fine Nickle Plated Clutch Pencil 
the reward you want. 


for promptness. 


New Zealand Rabbits 


Here’s a splendid chance to 
get raising New Zea- 
land Rabbits. — is 4 hes 
interesting an ro e 
business. eat Rn be- 
a, wee popular each 
year. 


























— 


ee A... a in your Hamilton 
ne r to get a pair s 
of this famous breed 0; Hunting Rifle 
rabbits. The Hamilton is a 22 | 





Send coupon be- calibre, accurate, hard 
below for details shooting rifle. It is ass 
of our chambered for 22 long or {e 
offer. short rim fire cartridges. A 





solid breech block makes the 
rifle safe from rear explosion. Barrel 
is bronzed, rifled with great care, 

making it unusually strong, durable 

and accurate. 

Mail the coupon below for details of our 

Rifle offer. 


Premo Roll-Film Camera 


This Camera is easy to operate and 
produces excellent pictures. Takes 
pictures 244x344 inches. Six 
exposures without reloading. 
Equipped with excellent 
quality lens and two view 
finders. Uses standard 
film cartridges which 
may be loaded and 
unloaded infull 
daylight. 

Use the coupon 
below for com- 
plete details of 
our offer. 


Se 


a 


Cc 


, 


> > > 
Daisy Air Rifle 

Shoots 1000 times without reloading. Lever 
action, round tapering barrel, nickeled and 
polished, automatic shot retainer, walnut 
stock, full finish. One of the best air rifles 
made. Accurate and powerful. Any boy 
would be delighted with one 

Use the coupon below for complete details 


Carrom and Crokinole Board 


This board is a dandy. Twenty-nine inches 
square and fitted with the famous round corner 
white maplerim. 71 pieces of equipment are 
included ,so that you can play a total of fifty- 
seven different games. The entire family wil] 
enjoy this outfit. 

Coupon below will bring you full details of 


Lever-Filling Fountain Pe 


This is the finest Pen we have ever offered. 
The point is 14K solid gold, iridium tipped. 
Barrel is made of the best Para rubber. It 
will write smoothly and will give you the 

atest satisfaction. It has the Lever self- 

ling device that is used only on the best 
grade of pens. 


Send the coupon now for complete details 











of our offer. our Carrom Board offer. of our offer. 
THE REWARDS ARE FULLY GUARANTEED Clutch Pencil Free For 
Each of the articles pictured above are guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition. We'll replace any articles damaged in shipping or that do not Promptness 
measure up to our statements regard'ng them. 














MAIL THIS COUPON NOW | tives creer dures and vant to 


shown on this page, check in the coupon the 





article you want. Fill in your name and 
address and mail to us. Send the coupon 
promptly and we will send you this beauti- 


Successful Farming, 103 Success Bldg., Des Muines, lowa 


Dear Sir:—I am interested in earning the reward checked below. | 
Please send me at once the complete details about your liberal offer. | ful always sharp clutch pencil as a reward 
I enclose 2c stamp to cover postage and mailing charges on the Clutch for prompt action. But don’t send coupon 
Pencil. unless you are really interested. Only one 
yerson in each family may receive a pencil. 


[] Premo Roll Film Camera (_] Carrom and Crokinole Board encil will not be sent to anyone who re- 
] Hamilton Hunting Rifle {_] Self-Filling Fountain Pen ceived a free gift offered in our recent ad- 
(] 1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle [(] New Zealand Rabbits vertisements. 
_Offer not good to boys and girls in large 
| cities. 
PD. <i nests dktsddeekustaetee se dWakt cone st i Hae cb oavesehstetiedisan 
| Successful Farming 


_ AEE eo ' Te ee i 103 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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VACATION THIS SUMMER 


By W. C. SMITH 





To turn aside from the broad highway and find a camping 
place like this is to renew one’s youth 


E figured on a summer vacation for years but we never 
W found time to take it, so one day we decided we had 
figured long enough. If we ever intended to get away 
we would have to go regardless of work. We talked it over 
among ourselves a decided we would take a motor trip. Then 
we ding-donged at a neighbor until we got him to see things 
our way and while he was in the notion we began to pack up 
and make ready, having already made arrangements with an- 
other neighbor to. do our chores and feed the stock for us while 
we were gone. We didn’t try to take all the stuff we had with 
is and later we discovered 
that we had chosen wisely. 
Son and I wore our jumper 
outfits with a Sunday suit 
packed carefully away in a 
suit ease. Mother and the 
girls wore serviceable clothes 
that would stand the knocks, 
but it took a lot of argument 
o keep them within limits of 
what we could carry without 
water-logging our craft. They 
too had packed a suitcase, 
and it was truly packed. 
We carried no camping out- 
fit except some simple cook- 
ing utensils that packed away 
easily, and a small canvas in 
each machine that could be 
attached to the top of the car 
n such a way that it made a 
shelter. This year we have 
invested in one of those com- 
pact camping outfits and be- 
lieve it will serve our purpose 
admirably. There are on the 
market some well-designed 
tents that are an excellent 
buy if a family expects to do 
very much camping in its lifetime. They are a bit expensive, but 
serve many purposes besides that of shelter for a camping party. 
On that trip we stayed at farm houses and in hotels at night 
but this time we are going to spend all of our time out in the 
open. We are going to get along with as little as possible for we 
soon learned after a week “vacating” that it was more impor- 
tant to know what to leave at home than it was to try to take 
comfort along. Sometimes these extras get to be a real 
burden. 
One wise man who has driven three times to the Pacific coast 
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There is no drudgery about camp housekeeping unless you 
have that kind of a mind 


Car and camp cots both are entirely covered by this type of tent which is easily adjusted 


Tourist camping grounds are kindly provided by many 
county seat towns 


and back again to the Middle West gives this rule for choosing 
equipment and clothing for a camping trip: Make a pile in the 
middle of the floor of the things that you consider you simply 
cannot do without. Then divide the stack into two parts and 
go off and forget one of them. This is the only way, he says, to 
cut down your luggage to any reasonable limit. 

A steam. pressure cooker is just as convenient a time-saver on 
a camping trip as it is at home, and most of the dishes and other 
necessaries can be packed in it. It removes the curse of too 
much fried food from a tour of this kind, and is well worth 
taking along. It is, of course 
more fun to cook out-of-doors 
than it is in one’s familiar 
kitchen—at least it is for a 
few weeks—but Mother and 
the girls must not spend all 
their time in cooking and 
dish-washing. They need to 
roam around exploring just 
as Father and the boys do; 
or I should say, let them roam 
with Father and the boys. 
This is a splendid time to 
get acquainted all over again 
with one’s family, in learning 
to play together. 

However, the main pur- 
pose of this is not to tell you 
what to take or what to leave. 
It is just to tell you a little of 
what we saw, how we saw it, 
and how we liked it. 

We had always wanted to 
see a real city, so Chicago was 
our first stop. There we 
visited everything our limited 
knowledge of Chicago told us 
was worth seeing, and to me 
the stockyards and the Water 
street markets were especially interesting. The women were 
also interested in this—especially the latter, where much farm 
produce was being marketed and prepared for market. We 
visited some of the big stores and the parks and saw a show. 
Then we struck out across country for the cut-over country of 
Wisconsin. Here we had some real vacation as sometimes we 
did not see a home for miles, and spent several nights under 
trees and in friendly barns. , 

The whole family has been better satisfied since we 
took that vacation, and that is why we are going again. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





in New England 


In the first years of our country’s history, 
the farmers of New England had to hunt 
to get their meat. Later on they had to 
protect their cattle from the wolves 
and Indians. 

The first cattle were brought over from 
England in 1624, four years after the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Eight 
years later, in spite of hardships for both 
men and animals, the supply was suffi- 
cient. 

For a long time live stock raising was 
restricted to meeting the family needs 
and light local demands; but as the towns 
grew the farmers found an expanding 
market and live stock raising increased. 


* ~ - 


Just as the growth of towns, with their 
demands for meat, made the raising of 
live stock possible on a larger scale for 
those early farmers, so the continued 
growth of the country through three 
hundred years has continued to expand 


the business of live stock raising. 


With this expansion and extension the 
need arose and grew for a system that 
would enable the live stock raiser to take 
advantage of the increasing demand for 
meat on the one hand, and of new and 
further pastures on the other. 


The packing industry came into being 
to help and to satisfy this need. 


Today Swift & Company, founded by 
a descendant of those resolute, resource- 
ful pioneers, operates twenty-three pack- 
ing plants conveniently located to cen- 
ters of production, providing live stock 
raisers with a daily cash market for their 
animals throughout the year, and trans- 
porting the fresh meat under constant 
refrigeration, often hundreds of miles, to 
the consumer. 


For the services it performs, Swift & 
Company receives as profit from all 
sources, an average of only a small frac- 
tion of a cent per pound. 
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Swift & Company, U.S. A. 








Founded 1868 





June, 1923 


e beginning of stock raising 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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“Oh, you're the Fuller Man-- 


[ve been waiting for you to call” 


This is the welcome to the Fuller men in 25,000 houses every day. Women have 
ined that the Fuller Man always comes with helpful suggestions. This is because 

Fuller Man is thoroughly trained in methods that make for cleaner, more sani- 
homes, and gladly demonstrates the means that will accomplish these household tasks 
ess exertion and inless time. Women everywhere have realized the real economy and 
saving service of genuine Fuller Brushes for both personal and household uses 


ever 


Your home is the only place to show you the tools you should have to help you in 
your own cleaning work, which you know so well. This is why the 45 Fuller Brushes 
are sold only in this home-demonstrating way. And this is a service you never can 
get in any other method of merchandising. It is like bringing the mail-order house 
nght to your very doors, where you can see exactly everything you might want to 
buy. The Fuller Man does not urge you to buy, nor are you under the slightest ob- 
ligation to buy. You pay no money in advance, and the same man who takes your 
order delivers the brushes. 


lhe Fuller Man knows farm homes. He is a resident of the community he serves 
He is selected because of his clean-cut ability and general fitness to represent one of 


the largest businesses in the world. He is courteous and considerate of the time you 
give him. For, he is not the type of salesman who never expects to see you again, 


i¢ Fuller Man expects to call regularly. Therefore, it is with absolute confidence 
ou may admit him to your home whenever he calls. 






If you do not know the Fuller Man in your county, then write to the 
Fuller Brush Company, 1072 Windsor Ave.. Hartford, Conn., and 
the nearest Fuller Man will come to see you. And ask us to send you 
the “‘Handy Brushes on the Farm” book. It’s free,—just send a postal. 




























Genuine 
JS Fuller Brushes 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
in addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 





Fuller Red Tip Tag 


rhis is the famous Fuller Red lip Tag 

which is attached to ever Fuller Brush when itis 

delivered to you By this Tag vu will know that 

the Brush is a genuine Fuller Brush. Accept no 
br t that do not have 
lag—they cannot be 
ishes, and you 


nothing 





Fuller Hair Brush 









Act lly two brushes in or It 
lt ! > b » war 
split, or hold the dirt t ‘ oO our? t I 
most sanitary brush ever de ned. Can be« € 
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m a ge the calp 
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condition 


Fuller 
| Flesh Brush 


For sleeplessness 
and nervousness there is nothing 


so soothing and stimulating asa 


| brisk, dry massage with this 
Fuller Flesh Brush up and down the spine And 
after a bath itis a splendid tonic for the skin itis 


shaped to fit the curves of 
the body. The bristle 
gentle, and yet 

enough to invigorate 


are 


| firm 









Clothes Brush 


Whisks out dust and dirt as no other 
clothes brush can. Helps to preserve, 
instead of wearing off, the nap of the 
goods. Keeps your clothes looking 
| neat Curved to fit the collars and shoulders, and 
| brushes your clothes on your back as well as when 
off And never sheds a bristle. 

| 


a 
ONLY By THE pour 


Fuller Trade-Mark Button 





| Every Fuller Man wears this Fuller trade-mark 
| Button in his coat lapel. This is your guarantee 
| that heis a Fuller Man. The same Trade Mark 
will be found somewhere on every Fuller Brush, 
either on the handle, or the ferrule, or otherwise 
Look for this Trade Mark sure 
the genuine Fuller Br 


attached to be 
you are ishes 


getting 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES-—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 






































Low-priced, sanitary 
easy-to-clean rugs for every room — 





















Cheerful colorings, good taste in patte rns, dur- 
ability, all at a low price, have made Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs the favorite floor-covering 
with millions of housewives. In all classes 
of homes they are preferred to old-fashioned 


dust-coll cting woven rugs and Carpets. 


You may buy vour first Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rue because you like the harmony of the 
colors in the attractive pattern. But you'll 
buy these rugs for the other rooms in yout 
house because they’re so durable, so sanitary, 
so easy to clean with a damp mop; because 
they lie flat on the floor without fastening; 
and last but not least, because you have the 
protection of the liberal Gold Seal Guarantee 
which identihes the guaranteed Congoleum. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 
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